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WON THROUGH MERIT. 


Mental review of the personnel of strong factors in 
the lumber trade throughout the last half-dozen de- 
cades shows a marked interrelation between it and the 
railroad service. Of lumbermen of today who fill po- 
sitions of prominence and responsibility one can count 
scores whose early education began at the rate desk, at 
the telegrapher’s key, with chain and compass in the 
engineering corps, at the brake or other initial sources 
of the business of transportation, later graduated to 
situations in the business of manufactur- 
ing or distributing lumber; and these are 
men usually who have risen above their 
fellows in similar lines. The reason is 
easily explainable; the railroad man of 
ability has acquired, essentially, a firm 
grounding in practicable business and one 
especially applicable to the lumber trade. 
In a sense, such a lumberman’s equipment 
is an evolution of his previous vocation. 
Such a lumberman is Frank Schopflin, of 
Kansas City, Mo., assistant to the president 
of one of the most important lumber con- 
cerns of the Southwest—the Central Coal 
& Coke Company. 

Frank Schopflin was born at Davenport, 
Iowa, September 11, 1873, the son of 
Frank E. and Esther (Hawkenson) Schop- 
flin. The father was a native of Germany; 
the mother was born in Sweden. Both 
came to the United States at the age of 
18, sturdy stock. that early became thor- 
oughly Americanized. The elder Schopflin 
was a sailor, in command of both lake and 
ocean going ecratt. The son gained his 
schooling—later developments indicate that 
\t was thorough for the comparatively lim- 
ited course pursued—in the public and high 
schools of Kansas City. His first employ- 
ment, in his 15th year, was his handling of 
a newspaprr uelivering route in Kansas 
City during his later school days. 

Mr. Schopflin’s first serious efforts at 
self support followed immediately his grad- 
uation from the Kansas City high school 
and was in a minor capacity with a local 
packing company. Later he spent two 
years in the retail grocery business, Then 
he entered railway service. He began in 
the loeal freight office of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway Company at St. Louis, 
Mo., where he spent six months. Then he 
was added to the force of the auditor of the 
American Refrigerator Transit Company, 
in that eity, occupying that position one 
year, when followed a similar period in 
the auditor’s office of the Kansas City 
Northwestern road, now a part of the Mis- 
Souri Pacifie system. Mr. Schopflin then 
Spent two years in the traffic and executive departments 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company, there 
finishing his services as a railroad man, services which 
were valuable educationally to his later career and 
which doubtless have affected all phases of it. 

His introduction to the lumber trade Mr. Schopfiin 
owes to his entering the service of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company January 1, 1902, just after leaving rail- 
road service, as secretary to Charles S. Keith, then gen- 
eral sales agent and assistant general manager of the 
company. His application, industry and intelligence 
Soon advanced him to the position of chief clerk and, 
July 1, 1907, to that of assistant to the president, the 
office which he now occupies and which constitutes his 
Sole business interest. 

The position of assistant to the president of an in- 
stitution of such magnitude as the Central Coal & Coke 


Company is essentially one of grave and extensive re- 
sponsibilities. It demands a personality far above the 
average, a man of exceptional executive ability, for the 
title ‘‘assistant’’ applies, in this as in many other simi- 
lar situations, frequent exercise of the duties of the 
principal himself. The Central Coal & Coke Company 
is one of the most important yellow pine manufacturing 
concerns in the Southwest. It is also one of the greatest 
coal mining corporations of the country, operating mines 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Indian Territory and 
Wyoming, and has been credited with a daily output of 


FRANK SCHOPFLIN, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 


Eminent iu Executive Direction of Cne of the Greatest Lumber Manufacturing 


the Southwest. | 


25,000 tons of coal. It has saw mills located in Louisiana 
and Texas, these of the most modern type, with ca- 
pacity above half a million feet a day, making the con- 
cern one of the heaviest yellow pine producers in the 
yellow pine territory. The Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany is one of the largest holders of timber in the 
country, with extensive tracts in Louisiana and Texas. 
In the raw materials of the principal commodities which 
it handles it has resources sufficient to insure its manu- 
facturing and commercial activity for many decades. 
As previously indicated, Mr. Schopflin’s sole interest 
in a business way is the official position which he occu- 
pies with the Central Coal & Coke Company; necessarily, 
the exactions of the position leave him little time for 
attention to outside interests, and apparently he has 
little inclination that way. This is evident in his own 
assertion, when questioned as to what favorite ‘‘fad’’ 
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or recreation he might affect, that it is his home. His 
tastes incline to the domestic, to the exclusion of all 
that might interfere, home life and his onerous duties 
as an officer of the Central Coal & Coke Company being 
his sole concern. 

June 6, 1900, Mr. Schopflin married Miss Helen 
Buchan, who has proved an excellent complement to the 
career of a commendably aspiring business man. To 
the couple have been born two children: Paul, aged 5 
years, and Jack, aged 2. By those who have been ac 
corded the privilege of first-hand knowledge of the 
Schopflin home life it is described ‘as 
ideal. 

In religious affiliations Mr. Schopflin is 
loyal to the Presbyterian church. Beyond 
the discharge of the duties of a good citi- 
zen as he views them, Mr. Schopflin has 
found no temptations in political life; he 
has never sought office nor interested him 
self actively in politics. Were he so in- 
clined, his devotion to the affairs of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company would pre- 
vent. Presumably for similar reasons he 
has never concerned himself with any of the 
fraternities, though in no way decrying 
their commendable features. Possibly with 
the idea solely of the value in a commercial 
sense of such affiliations, Mr. Schopflin 
holds membership in three of the important 
clubs of his home town—the Railroad, Mer- 
eantile and Mohican clubs, all of Kansas 
City, composed, in the case of each, of the 
best blood in commercial and professional 
life of Missouri’s western metropolis. 

Necessarily, in the choice of those upon 
whom shall rest the respons:bility for its 
progress and prosperity, a great corporation 
like the Central Coal & Coke Company 
must select the eminently fit, men tried 
by every known process of test. Mr. Schop 
flin’s selection for the office which he holds 
is therefore a tribute to his personality 
and his business ability. That the compli- 
ment is not misapplied is obvious, and the 
company and the secretary to its president 
are to be congratulated upon the services 
in his present position of Frank Schopflin 

Throughout the Southwest, where the 
saw mills and coal mines of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company are operated, the 
concern is popularly known as the ‘‘ Four 
C’s.’’? It was one of the first great lum- 
ber manufacturing institutions of thé 
Southwest to take on stability, and iis 
founder, R. H. Keith, and his son, C. §. 
Keith, who now occupies the chair of 
chief executive, have had an important 
part in placing the industry of that sec- 
tion on the substantial grounds where it 
now stands. This concern’s great rami 
fications in both the producing and distributing fields 
makes necessary the codperation of trustworthy and 
efficient heads of departments. Such men must be of 
broad caliber and not only capable of executing or-. 
ders, but of acting on their own initiative. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company operates a modern 
double band mill at Neame, La., and another at Carson, 
La. The sales office handles the product of the big 
mill at Kennard, Tex., whose equipment includes two 
band mills and a gang. The company makes a spe 
cialty of railroad material and export stock in addi 
tion to supplying the multiplicity of requirements 
from the car builders, manufacturing trade and retail 
lumbermen. The successful conduct of this business gives 
employment to many able men, not the least of whom is 
Mr. Schopflin, whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
pleased to present to its readers this week. 
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Considered, we feel sure there are none 
who can excel us in high grade 


White Rock 


Maple Flooring 


We want to convince you we are 
talking facts and would suggest you try 
us on your next order. 

We can also ship promptly Michigan 


Maple, Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber and White Cedar Shingles. 


W. H. White Company 
Boyne City Lumber Company 


Mills at Wholesale Yard 
BOYNE CITY, MICH. NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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We havejust eguipped our. _ 
Hardwood PlooringfFlant with, 
the most Modern Machinezv 














and are now in position toLill 
orders with the greatest 
promprness. 
To this is added the advantage of" 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
end Hemlock with yourlardwood 
Flooring, where customers do tat; 
wisi 70 purchase. aLuli Car load 
of Flooring: 











We solicit. your orders or ingut- 
ries and guarantee satisfaction 
in guality and delivery a our Stock 
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JAMES D. LACEY. WoOoD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check al! estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our. estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg , 828 Chamber of Commerce, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 Old Colony, 


New Orleans. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago, 
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BAY CITY, -. MICHIGAN. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinots, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the conibined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 
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Ohio lumbermen are jollifying over the action of the 
congressional committee on rivers and harbors, which 
placed $2,500,000 in the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill for continuing contracts in the Ohio river improve- 
ment scheme and $1,000,000 for new work. This means 
an appropriation of $3,500,000 for the building of dams 
in the Ohio river during the coming year, in carrying out 
the plan of having a 9-foot stage at all times of the year. 

So 

It has been announced from authoritative sources that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company this season will 
construct 300 miles of road in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and southern British Columbia as additions to its sys- 
tem. The expenditure involved in the new construction 
to be undertaken will be $10,000,000. 


COMMON CARRIER LIABILITIES. 


A northern lumberman operating an incorporated 
railroad writes: 

‘“*We do not carry a passenger coach, neither do we 
pretend to carry passengers’or collect fares. At times, 
however, people come along and ask to be taken to 
the end of the track and we can not refuse their re- 
quests. Can we draw up a release which would be bind- 
ing and relieve us from responsibility in case of acci- 
dent to those from whom we do not collect fares? Has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Wisconsin 
Railway Commission made a rule which would prohibit 
us from carrying passengers free of charge? In case 
of complaint would either commission insist upon our 
furnishing passenger service?’’ 

It is possible to make only a provisional answer to any 
of the questions propounded. If the laws of Wisconsin 
make provision for common carriers of freight only, then 
this would seem to be a case where the commission 
would be justified in so limiting the duties of this 
railroad. 

A southern operator gives as his opinion that whether 
or not common carriers collect fares from those riding 
on trains, they are responsible for the safety of the 
passengers. Whether this is merely an opinion or is 
based upon fact, cannot be definitely stated. If relieved 
of the necessity of furnishing passenger service, the mat- 
ter would of course adjust itself. No railroad is liable 
for accidents to those who ride on the trains contrary 
to the rules of the road and the first one is that fare 
must be paid. The question is one in which all lum- 
bermen operating railroads have a direct interest and 
the suggestions made are recommended for their con- 
sideration. 

Particularly is this true in view of the efforts now be- 
ing made to determine the duties, privileges and respon- 
sibilities of common carriers such as is involved in this 
question and the matter should be viewed from every 
practical viewpoint and given the thoughtful considera- 
tion its importance merits. 





THE OAK TIE SITUATION. 


Producers of white oak ties in West Virginia and 
Kentucky are realizing 63 cents, f. o. b. cars in the 
mountains. The value of such ties at destination is 
dependent, of course, upon transportation charge and 
the number of hands through which they pass before 
coming into possession of the user. Ordinarily the bulk 
of the ties produced in that district are taken up by an 
agent of the railroad company, sales being made direct. 

In northern Indiana, southern Michigan and through 
the timber districts of Ohio white pak ties command 
8 to 12 cents more than the price quoted, red oak ties 
bringing proportional prices, viz., 10 to 15 cents less. 

In the South and Southwest some complaint has been 
made on the part of manufacturers of pine ties, who 
allege that because of the low price at which oak and 
other hardwood ties are offered, there is very little 
demand for pine. The foregoing reports come from tie 
producers. , 

Railway supply houses claim that the railroads have 
withdrawn from the market; that the demand for ties 
is very light at present, owing largely to the suspension 
of work. If this be a true statement, then it would 
seem that the unusually severe weather in part must be 
responsible. The depression of the stock market. doubt- 
less has considerable to do with the disinclination of 
the railroad companies to place orders for maintenance- 
of-way materials. Within the next thirty days manu- 
facturers and dealers will be able to determine whether 
the weather or finances have most to do with the sus- 
pension of buying on the part of the railroads. 
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OUTLOOK FOR POPLAR. 


Stocks of the better qualities of yellow poplar in the hands of manufacturers are 
lower now, perhaps, than they have ever been in this branch of the hardwood indus- 
try. Wide panel stock, firsts and seconds and saps are difficult to locate. No. 1 
common is in more plentiful supply, the available stock. of No. 2 is somewhat heavier, 
and lower grades are ample, although not burdensome. The shortage of the better 
qualities of poplar has been so great as to bring about innovations on the part of 
buyers, who now are taking green lumber and curing it themselves. 

Reports.from various centers of production show that buyers are scouring the coun- 
try in quest of material they need, and that the measure of their success is not great. 
Poplar production by the river mills practically ceased last November. The interior 
mills logged entirely by rail continued to turn out a moderate quantity of stock 
through December and January. A number of the river mills were fortunate in 
securing an early supply of logs, and some have been operating day shifts for several 
weeks, and, as soon as additional logs are available, will put on night shifts. Poplar 
production this year should be very materially heavier than during 1909, as several 
of the mills were inactive last year, not having put in a supply during the preceding 
logging season. 

Poplar prices today are the highest ever recorded for No. 1 common and better. 
Values of lower grades have not increased correspondingly, as such material must 
meet competition of other woods for the variety of purposes for which it is used. 
Manufacturers doubtless will encounter some difficulty in keeping a supply of poplar 
on hand, as buyers have shown a disposition to take up the cut about as fast as car- 
load quantities are available. The situation is extremely favorable for producers. 

It is not believed possible that the production will be sufficient this year to depress 
values, though probably it will keep them at about the present level. It will, however, 
afford a supply for poplar users and, at the present time, this question is one of con- 
siderable concern to them. 





Tue railroads are said to be buying less than they were. Maybe they 
have been reading some of this high-cost-of-living stuff. 


SALES OF INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER. 


The Inland Empire is looming up as a lumber producing region. The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s annual report shows that the sales of members 
of that organization in 1909 totaled 835,759,573 feet of mill product, compared 
with 614,898,317 feet in 1908, an increase last year of 220,861,256 feet. No one 
need be alarmed at the amount turned out last year as affecting the market supply, 
for it was only about what oid Muskegon used to produce annually in the palmy 
days of white pine lumbering in Michigan. 

The total number of carloads shipped by the Inland Empire ‘‘piners’’ in 1909 
was 36,551 against 26,599 in 1908, the comparative increase last year having been 
9,952 cars. That increase helped some in creating a shortage in rolling stock. 

Local sales in 1909—lumber that did not go east of the mountains—amounted 
to 346,964,837 feet, or about one-third of the whole. This shows how the home 
demand is likely to absorb a great share of the product when all the arable land 
of the Inland Empire shall be made to blossom as the rose and her towns shall 
become populous and great lumber consumers. The increase of home consumption 
in 1909 compared to 1908 was 36,526,000 feet, a good stride forward. 

The Dakotas absorbed over 157,281,000 feet, and, wonderful to tell, Wisconsin 
required over 50,000,000 feet. Towa bought 27,539,528 and Illinois, 28,875,755. 
Nebraska was satisfied with 67,524,000, while Kansas was content with something 
over 7,000,000. Colorado was a big buyer, taking nearly 45,000,000; Wyoming 
bagged 14,766,000; Utah likes Inland Empire lumber, being glad to get 30,129,000 
feet. All the middle western states used sizable amounts of western pine and the 
eastern states quite a considerable. Evidently Inland Empire salemen hustled for 





orders last year. 





Tue President has been censured for ‘‘ reviving the tariff question’’ in his 
New York speech, but the issue as such, for the present anyhow, is sufficient- 
ly dead for all that. 


AN EYE TO THE SPRING RETAIL TRADE. 


In many sections of the country the groundhog—provided there were groundhogs 
in these sections—did not see his shadow, and those who pin their faith to the 
animal as a long range barometer believe there will be an early spring. Lent 
comes early this year and those who have faith that there is intelligent connection 
between a day set for church observance and the weather are also of the opinion 
that spring will not unduly linger in the lap of winter. 

There still is, perhaps, a better reason than either of the above why the wintry 
season should not be prolonged and that is that the winter throughout the céntral 
and western central states has been unusually severe, those who for several years have 
claimed that the climate has so changed that the oldtime winter was a thing of 
history having learned that they must take their place with the false prophets. 

An early spring is a harbinger of joy to the retail dealer. It is a creator of good 
moods, and moods have much to do with the activities of men. An early spring 
promises seasonable sowing as well as seasonable harvesting, as all crops must have 
their time for growth, and the old saying by farmers, ‘‘early in, early out,’? means 
that the frosts of fall may lose their sting. 

The opinions of the retail lumbermen regarding spring trade will have little to do 
with existing conditions. Those who are content with nothing short of a banner 
season every year may be disappointed, and others who do not look for a trade that 
will rank with that of former years oftentimes are happily surprised. There are 
yards, and many of them, the sales of which, year after year, do not vary $5,000. 
Improvements go on steadily, and are sure to do so as long as population increases, 
wood decays and architectural styles in residences change. 

A promising condition for the lumber trade is the scarcity of residence places 
in many towns wherein the population has outgrown the housing capacity, which 
invariably means building in the near future. It is said of many towns of from 
4,000 to 12,000 inhabitants that from ten to 100 residences would be taken quickly 





were they obtainable, and it can be predicted with much certainty that this want 
will be supplied. The interests of many of the towns are watched closely by com- 
merciél clubs, and it will be seen to that mechanics, traveling men and others, many 
of whom rent, shall not be forced to go elsewhere because of a want of houses in 
which to live. 

As is always the case, the conditions of retail stocks is spotted. There never has 
been < time when faith in the wholesale market by the retail lumbermen has been 
universal. If wholesale prices are low, there are dealers who do not believe they 
will be higher, and if high they look for a decline. 





CoaL men complain that coal they bought during zero weather is being 
delivered just in time for the February thaws. So there are others. 


THE CYPRESS MAN’S RULING INSTINCT. 


A review of the Gulf coast cypress industry shows that almost from its inception 
its adherents have been organized and have actively pursued codperative objects. 
These continuously have embraced, in one form or another, devices for exploiting the 
peculiar attributes of the wood. The latter in the earlier stages of its development 
for shipment to distant markets was but little known and, like all other untried com- 
modities, an object of distrust and disfavor. The structural qualities of cypress from 
centuries of successful demonstration in its own habitat and that vicinity had been 
sufficiently established; in the North they were unknown and discredited. But the 
cypress contingent was in a position to push things steadily and bide its time, a 
policy the wisdom of which, by the way, has been amply confirmed by events and 
the rewards of unceasing and consistent effort, 

The wood, for traditional, historical, physical and other unique reasons, has lent 
itself to literary ends as no other domestic wood of commerce equally has. It 
accordingly has proved an exhaustless fountain of inspiration to writers, a prolific 
theme for the uses and purposes of exploitation. Progress in the interim, while 
never completely arrested, has been achieved gradually but surely. As a rule, there 
has been little back action and the industry today finds itself firmly established on 
a safe and sure foundation. 

In the meantime at no period has the entire industry been a unit; there always have 
been enough ‘‘outsiders’’ to disarm imputations of hard-and-fast combination. Some 
of these outsiders have even at times shown greater conservatism than the members 
themselves. They came nearer to a calamity of this sort after the panic of 1907 
for a year or so than ever before. But all that is largely now a thing of the past; 
restored confidence, revived demand and renewed activity have proven a needed 
economic cureall and every prevailing tendency within the ranks of the industry is 
plainly in the direction of even continued betterment. 








SPRING can not come any too early for the retail lumberman and the 
baseball fan. 


PHASES OF THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT SITUATION. 


Manufacturers of railroad equipment express some disappointment because the 
revival of industry and business last year did not result in an increase of orders 
in any pronounced degree for the products which they turn out. ‘he car and 
locomotive works are not as well supplied with orders as their managers think 
they should be, and the same is true of the manufacturers of miscellaneous equip 
ment. Last fall the railroads began ordering freely, and the stimulus of such busi- 
ness was felt by the steel mills. An immense amount of new business with the 
raiiroads is ready and would be placed if the managers were not in such a hesi 
tating mood about giving out orders. They say that they are waiting to see what 
shape legislation at Washington shall take, showing that they are influenced by 
Wall Street. No doubt the stock and bond market conditions have had the effeci 
to check railroad enterprise. All the great systems need cars and locomotives, 
few of them having equipment enough to handle a rush of traffic. 

The Iron Age says that since the passage of the Elkins law there has been a 





great change in the financial condition of American railroads. Their earnings from ~ 


freight traffic have made a remarkable growth, showing a larger relative increase 
than the general business of the country. Defaults and receiverships have been com- 
paratively rare, occurring only as results of reckless management. The credit of 
conservative railroads has enabled them to sell bonds and stocks even under depressed 
conditions following panics. Enormous amounts of capital have been used to build 
or acquire branches and connecting lines, and all the conservatively managed com 
panies have accumulated large surplus funds. 

For several years the cash carried in the treasuries of leading railroads has 
amounted te $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. Even in the depressed period following 
the panic or two years ago these treasury funds were not seriously impaired. Cur- 
rent cash assets now exceed current liabilities in the balance sheets of the average 
large system, without taking into account approximately $5,000,000,000 securities 
owned by American railroad companies. 

It is true that the financiers in control of the leading roads are often interested 
in stock speculation, and probably the funds that might be used to improve their 
physical properties are often needed in the banks to carry their securities in the 
stock market. But now, when funds might be released for necessary improve- 
ments, the railroad companies are standing aloof from the equipment market 
because, it is alleged, the new element of caution about pending legislation has 
entered into their calculations. 

The foregoing observations mainly reflect the views held by the iron and steel 
interests, whose product largely enters into railway equipment. From the lumber- 
men’s standpoint the situation appears somewhat different. From the middle of last 
year the railroads and the car builders have called for large amounts of timber, ties 
and lumber, and up to January 1 last these demands, dependent upon the railroads, 
have been a sustaining element in the lumber market. Even since January 1 
market reports and statements made by the manufacturers indicate that demand has 
been relatively more for railroad and car factory stuff than for product to go into 
other uses. 


Yet it is true that within recent time has been noticeable some abatement of . 


urgency in the railroad and car builders’ demand, especially in respect to contracts 
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for delivery far in the future. But this may be only temporary—a pause to see 
how. finances are to be affected by conditions that may result from disturbances 
in Wall Street. The outcome of pending legislation in respect to amendments to 
the interstate commerce Jaw and the corporation tax bill may have an influence 
in causing some hesitancy about undertaking improvements requiring the issuance of 
new securities. 





ILLINOIS evidently intends to make the corporations take out their papers. 


WORKING ON REPORT ON “LUMBER TRUST.” 


Secretary Herbert Knox Smith, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is 
weighing the evidence collected during the last three years by the many agents of 
the government relative to the existence or nonexistence of a lumber trust. Informa- 
tion in regard to the lumber business has been poured into Washington by scores 
of investigators for three years. Possibly some of it is of a contradictory nature, 
some of the reports undoubtedly are compilations of fact, others mere expressions 
of opinion. 

In connection with this investigation a remark dropped by one of the agents of 
the department is in part illuminative. This gentleman was going over the books 
of a southern hardwood manufacturer and complimented the operator on the 
comprehensiveness of his bookkeeping. He stated also that at a number of plants 
he had visited it had been necessary for him to add a number of items in order to 
make a reasonably fair showing of what it costs to manufacture lumber; an 
instance which should not be overlooked by those who now have the question of 
cost of production in mind and which, in turn, may have a direct bearing on the 
report of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The secretary’s report is awaited with great interest, but, so far as ean be 
determined, with very little anxiety by the lumber trade. 








Ir APPEARS that it is easier for a camel to pass through the Needle’s Eye 
than for a profit to squeeze in between $5 stumpage and $13 lumber. 





FOREIGN CORPORATION LAW OF ILLINOIS. 


Simmered down the statutes of Illinois bar unlicensed foreign corporations from 
the use -of the state courts. The state does not prohibit a foreign corporation from 
selling goods in Illinois, but refuses to lend to such ‘corporations the machinery of 
its courts to enforce payment for the goods. ‘The laws of a number of other states 
are very similar. Regarding the rights of a corporation chartered by one state to 
do business in any other state, the supreme court has held that, ‘‘It may go into 
the state without obtaining a license from it for the purpose of its interstate 
business and without liability to taxation there on account of such business.’’ 

This decision may be regarded as the law but it does not pass on the question 
of whether or not the refusal of a state to permit its courts to be used to enforce 
payment of a claim is a violation of state or federal constitution, or.that it can 
be coustrued as an interference with interstate ecommerce. Technically it might 
not be so considered; practically the results are the same. For a corporation, a 
creature of one state, can not do business in another if it has no means of forcing 
payment of just debts. 

The advice given last week that such questions should be prosecuted and deter- 
mined as soon as possible may be reiterated. At the same time it might be well 
for some of the corporatioas to protect themselves by complying with the require- 
ments of this law, which, a prominent attorney: believes, can be done at an expendi- 
ture of not more than $50, as explained in detail on page 34 of this issue. 





THE motto of the Illinois association continues to be, ‘‘Let George 


do it.’’ 
THE YALE ENDOWMENT. 


The endowment of a chair of practical lumbering at Yale university is a small 
undertaking for the lumber industry and its success should not be subject to question. 
The original plan provided for the raising of a fund of $100,000, and a good portion 
of this has been pledged by lumbermen in various parts of the United States. Con- 
ditioned upon the raising of the original fund, other pledges have been made which 
will inerease the amount to $250,000, and, by their money and assistance, some of 
the country’s heaviest timber owners and lumber manufacturers have signified that 
they are fully appreciative of the importance of instituting such a practical school. 

One of the things from which the lumber trade has suffered severely has been the 
gross lack of theoretical or practical knowledge on the part of men in and out of 
its ranks who have been called upon by state or national government to perform 
ihe functions pertaining to forestry departments. It is a well understood fact that 
ihe states and the federal government have now and will have for all time a certain 
jurisdiction over the timber supply and the manufacturing methods employed in 
converting the country’s timber into useful commodities. The Forest Service is 
becoming one of the important bureaus of the government. It requires the services 
of many men in many capacities, all of whom are or ought to be theoretical and, 
perhaps, practical lumbermen. There is no separating the business of forestry and 
the business of lumbering, and the endowment of such a chair at Yale, followed, 
us probably it will be, by the establishment of similar departments in the other 
great universities, will do much for the dissemination of truthful information about 
the forest resources of the country and the methods of utilization employed, as well 
as furnishing men properly equipped to take up the work of the Forest Service and 
similar bureaus of the states. 

It may be a little diffieult to bring home to the manufacturer the fact that he will 
(lerive a personal benefit from the establishment of a department of lumbering at 
Yale. That benefit, however, will be just as certain as the dividends which every 
association member receives upon his membership, in the way of improvement in 
trade ethics, the diffusion of practical knowledge ete. Every producer and timber 
owner should contribute to this fund according to his ability, and the work should be 
completed without delay. 





WHAT CONSERVATION OF HARDWOODS MEANS. 


To conserve ones energies means to use .them wisely, to prevent deterioration by 
lack of use and to avoid injury by over exertion; to conserve one’s substance calls for 
its wise use and employment; to conserve the timber resources, it is necessary to 
treat them in a like manner. 

Lumbermen are accused of being wilfully wasteful—an absurd charge, because 
they, as do other business men, conduct their affairs so as to derive a profit. At the 
same time they knowingly have been wasteful, and the great problem that now con- 
fronts them is to devise ways and means of making valuable that which heretofore and 
at present appear valueless. 

It should be borne in mind that 80 to 85 percent of the value of sawmill products at 
destination is composed of two items: labor and transportation. The freight charge 
itself freugently determines whether or not it is profitable for the manufacturer to 
produce certain low grade items. The mill value of shuch products rarely is great 
enough to cover the cost of manufacture. For this reason, many operators believe it 
is wise to leave timber in the woods which will produce nothing better than No. 2 and 
No. 3. It is difficult if not impossible to tell how a log will open up and, in conse- 
quence of this uncertainty, some logs are manufactured at an actual loss, while pos- 
sibly others from which some profit might have been derived are left in the woods. It 
is not easy to establish a line of demarcation between profitable and nonprofitable 
logs. 

A very large percentage of hardwood lumber is remanufactured by the user, who 
cuts into small pieces of varying shapes and sizes. Were all of the product clear the 
cutting-up process would occasion very little waste. 

If the hardwood timber of the country is to be conserved, more of the tree must be 
used. Ways and means must be devised for utilizing the defective logs and the saw- 
mill refuse. Some of the low grade product manufactured from such material can 
be converted into small dimension stock suitable for the requirements of furniture and 
woodenware factories, interior trim establishments and other consumers who employ 
wood in the construction of their products; but such demand is not great enough to 
afford an outlet for all material that could be manufactured in this way. Another 
outlet is by means of a chemical plant. Still another possibility is in the manufacture 
of wood pulp, and this involves a determination of what woods can be used to advan- 
tage in making paper. 

The question is recognized and appreciated by every. owner of hardwood stumpage 
and every manufacturer of hardwood lumber, but few of them have really paid as 


much attention to what can be done with the offal of the forest and the mill as its. 


importance deserves. 





Havine read Professor Moore on forests, water powers and climate, 
the public will agree that the professor knows considerable about climate. 





?77?797F?97??? ? 
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Questions, questions, questions, questions! How they bob up sereneiy at every 
turn; pestering the operator during his working hours, tarrying with him at leisure 
moments, dwelling with him at night, persistently demanding consideration and an 
amazing expenditure of time and energy in analyzing them and preparing an 
acceptable basis of settlement. 

Growing in age, the lumber industry also grows in importance and complexity. 
Methods deemed modern and efficient one year fall into disfavor and disuse within 
a twelve months or so. Insistently the trade is demanding greater efficiency, better 
results and more thorough knowledge regarding itself and greater practicability 
in its application. From the mass of great questions which the lumber trade is 
called upon to consider certain pivotal ones stand prominently forth: 

Conservation: What does it mean? How can its principles be applied and the 
operator continue to conduct his business at a profit to himself? 

Liability insurance: One of the most vexatious questions that ever has con- 
fronted lumbermen or other manufacturers. Necessarily the industry itself must 
be safeguarded, and almost of equal importance is the problem of compensating 
employees for injury, or their heirs for death, and to bring about a businesslike 
arrangement to handle such matters expeditiously and in a manner fair to all 
concerned. 

Odd lengths: Has anyone connected with the lumber trade not heard of the 
question, said to be related to the conservation family? If so, that particular 
individual must be serving as understudy to Rip Van Winkle. 

Reafforestation: A subject which may not safely be regarded from any particular 
viewpoint, as its importance and practicability in no two sections are exactly the 
same. Some lands are not suitable for reafforesting, being needed for other pur- 
poses. Others are suitable, but the expense is great and the difficulties even 
greater. 

Taxation: Inseparably allied with the question of reafforestation and a factor 
having a direct bearing on the economical use of merchantable timber. 

Lumber values: Comprehensively embracing cost, production, value of stumpage 
and market price of the product. 

Lumber trust [a fallacy]: An idea which appears ridiculous to every sales 
concern which finds it necessary to cut the price in order to secure business; but 
it is deeply imbedded in the public’s inner consciousness, with the possibility of 
being dislodged by the formidable report of Secretary Herbert Knox Smith. 

Low grades: Lo, the question has been with the lumber trade almost since its 
conception. The first satisfactory disposition was by burning low grade stock cut 
from logs of good quality and by leaving the poor quality of logs in the woods. 
Now the lumber manufacturer is trying to make something out of the low quality 
of logs and a good many of them are producing—a loss. 

The foregoing is not a complete list. There are scores and scores of others 
many entwined in questions of state and national legislation, detrimental or helpful 
alike to the interests of lumbermen and the progress of the commonwealth or the 
nation. Many of these could be solved were some great statesman to arise and 
convince the people that their material welfare is not inseparably dissociated with 
the success of business enterprise, inasmuch a8 they, directly or indirectly, derive 
their livelihood from commercial activity. 
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SENSIBLE ACTION ON ODD LENGTHS. 


The meeting of manufacturers and retailers which concluded at Portland, Ore., 
Wednesday of this week resulted in the adoption of a resolution which, it is likely, 
will effect an amicable settlement of the odd lengths question to the satisfaction 
of manufacturers and retailers. A representative committee consisting of J. H. 
Bloedel, F. C. Knapp, W. B. Mackey and W. C. Miles, representing the manufac- 
turers, and George E. Merrill, J. E. Weeter, E. G. Flinn and J. G. Martin, repre- 
senting the retailers, considered the odd lengths question in all its phases and finally 
adopted resolutions intended to apply to the territory west of the Rocky mountains, 
suggesting that a certain amount of education will be necessary in connection with 
the introduction of odd lengths, for which reason it was urged that western manu- 
facturers should for six months supply their trade with such odd lengths up to 15 
pereent in each car as they may elect, charging for such at the price for the next 
lower even length, and that, in return for this assistance by the manufacturers, the 
retail trade should go on record as accepting, so far as reasonable, after such a 
period, the odd lengths at prices carried in the February 1 price lists. 

By the carrying out of this resolution, the retail trade in the territory affected 
will be able to educate their customers up to the use of odd lengths to some extent 
at least and, in six months’ time, all branches of the trade will be in better position 
to discuss the question intelligently and reach a fair and satisfactory adjustment. 
It is certain the manufacturers do not wish to force undesirable conditions upon 
the retailers and it is equally as sure that the retailers do not want to be unrea- 
sonable on this proposition. “Ihe trouble arises from the fact that neither side 
knows just what can be done and the spirit of the resolution adopted by the committee 
seems fair and sensible. 





THERE is a lumber concern in Wisconsin named Sells Brothers. Yet 
some people insist the lumber business is no circus. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF INTERINSURANCE. 


The recent decree of the supreme court of Mississippi holding that interinsurance 
associations are subject, to the law regulating oldline fire insurance companies was 
hardly surprising because characteristic. The industrial interests of the state, more 
particularly lumber interests, by which mutual methods have been employed, are, of 
course, principally, because most directly, hurt by this decision. Cotton culture 
excepted, the lumber industry of Mississippi is the chief support of the state, the 
one from which the largest measure of sustaining tribute has been and still is 
derived. The decision is a blow squarely between the eyes of every lumberman 
identified with interinsurance associations in that state. 

The supervision of insurance companies by the state is for the protection of the 
public against possible depredations by irresponsible and unscrupulous companies. 
That such supervision is a necessary precaution in the cases of all oldline companies, 
nobody denies. In the matter of interinsurance dealings it is equally obvious that 
no such necessity exists and, consequently, that the imposition of the sam» regu- 
lative restrictions and requirements are unwarranted and defenseless, working a 
hardship without any compensating public benefit. Transactions in all such cases 
are exclusively between the parties themselves, all of whom, of necessity, are per- 
sonally or in the corporate sense known to each other.. The object involved is exclu- 
sively that of providing within themselves a trustworthy means of indemnity for 
losses by fire, all subject to a system of inspection never exercised by oldline com- 
panies, and operating to eliminate moral hazard, minimize risk and economize cost. 
The operation of this system of mutual insurance by and between the saw mills of 
Mississippi and other states has been confined wholly to a class of risks of the 
highest demonstrated order and has brought about reductions in both premiums 
and losses. Another sequence has been that of raising the morale of sawmill 
management, thereby guarding and conserving the lumber industry. The decision 
under review accordingly betrays a policy at once short-sighted and an obvious 





injustice. 

To class these purely mutual enterprises with oldline fire companies, it then 
appears, affords the public no necessary protection whatever, but tends to destroy 
benefits heretofore serving a wholesome end in the nature of a public benefaction. 
The decision is of a piece with the past attitude of the state toward the lumber 
industry, and is a deplorable misfortune to both. 





A MIcHIGAN brewery has gone into the lumber: business. It is to be 
hoped that it has no prejudice against dry lumber. 


FORESTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 


E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, at the 
late meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at Spokane, delivered 
an admirable address on the foresters’ relation to the public. 

He emphasized the proposition that lumbermen and timber interests generally 
should take the public into confidence in respect to the exigencies of commercial 
timber cutting in its relation to management of forest resources. In doing so, a 
false pride and undue sensitiveness about allowing outsiders to interfere with one’s 
own private business should be suppressed as of no practical advantage, but rather a 
hindrance to an amicable understanding of the vital question. 

It is incumbent on timber owners and lumbermen to awaken the people to the 
importance of the lumber industry as a source of wealth to the country. The people 
should be helped to understand the true relation of the lumber industry to the com- 
munity, so that they shall feel that it is legitimate, necessary, and has no design of 
robbing the community of what justly belongs to the people at large. 

For instance, the loss by forest fires should be discussed as a community loss. It 
should be explained to the press that destruction of timber by fire causes a loss to 
the community in wages, that which accrues in the damage to business interests and 
the loss of material that is needed by the people. The fact should be stated plainly 
that on every thousand feet of timber burned fully 80 percent of its value is lost to 
the people. Mr. Allen stated that the annual fire loss to the people of the Pacific 
states is $30,000,000, on the percentage basis stated. 





The cutover land question is one of importance in an economic sense. Forest 
products annually bring to the people of the Pacific slope $125,000,000. The per- 
petuation of the industry is essential to their prosperity. 

Whatever method of forest conservation one discusses, it means money to every 
citizen, and for that reason everyone should support the movement to that end. This 
is so because the perpetuation of the supply is necessary to prevent prices from 
advancing to a prohibitive point; lumber furnishes traffic to the railroads, cheaper 
material for their construction and operation, thus tending to keep within reasonable 
limits the costs of transportation, and by maintaining a taxable resource the tax 
burden is kept within bearable limits. 

These matters concerning forest conservation and management by use should be 
discussed freely, with the people taken into confidence in such discussion, so that 
there shall be a mutual understanding of interrelated conditions. They are really 
among the foundations of the lumbermen’s business. 

Take the taxation question as an example. The present system is bad in respect 
to cutover lands, as the taxes now levied on such properties are discouraging to 
reforestation. Yet lumbermen scarcely dare to say much about this for fear of 
being worsted by a counter charge that they want to dodge a just responsibility. 
A like hesitancy pertains to the discussion of the fire laws. 

All the features referred to should be freely discussed with the people so that 
there shall be no misunderstanding about them. The timber holders and lumbermen 
should study the methods adopted in the states where progress has been made in 
forestry, so that the best experience can be brought to bear in the management of 
Pacific state forests. 

Mr. Allen would inject the forestry questions into politics, so as to judiciously 
make forestry a matter of public concern, which should be furthered and protected 
from abuse by legislation. But the conservation movement should not be made a 
cloak for the unfair advantage of special interests. That surely would kill it when 
the fact should become publicly known that the movement was being used for such 
nefarious ends. 

It is up to the manufacturers of lumber to initiate a course of determined educa- 
tion of the people in the forest conservation idea in its relation to a necessary supply 
of lumber for use. This can be done only by going directly to the people, taking 
them into confidence, explaining to them the real situation without reserve or partial 
concealment, and without any sinister motive. In this way distrust can be overcome 
and the consumers can be made allies of the lumbermen in the grand work of 
‘*eonserving the forests by a wise use.’’ 





THE Michigan association of salesmen still leads the league. While 
batting around Michigan it is batting around .400. 





PROFESSOR MOORE’S REPORT. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears a condensation of 
the report of Professor Willis L. Moore, chief of the United States weather bureau, 
relating to the effect of deforestation upon rainfall, climate and floods. In this 
report Professor Moore takes issue with most of the theorists and attempts to show 
that the forests should be conserved for whatever value there is in them as forests, 
and not because of any effect upon the water powers, rainfall’ or climate, since he 
declares they exercise no such effect. 

The lumber trade can hardly fail to receive Professor Moore’s report with interest, 
because it undertakes to undermine one of the foundation stones of the conservation 
theory as it is being exploited today. The strongest reason for permitting govern- 
ment control over privately owned timber is that the misuse of the timber, it is urged, 
will affect the country at large by reducing the rainfall, increasing floods and 
changing the climate. That this contention is well founded, Professor Moore denies, 
and it must be admitted that he has cited authorities worthy of fair consideration. 
He has at least raised an issue, and in view of the fact that the issue has a direct 
bearing upon many national problems, including the Appalachian reserve question, 
and, in fact, the whole government policy with relation to forestry, it seems proper 
that the United States government should appropriate sufficient money to prosecute 
a further investigation and to compile all obtainable data regarding the effect of 
deforestation upon climatic conditions the world over. It is to be expected that 
Professor Moore’s view will be attacked from all sides. Such has always been the 
ease when a man has had the temerity to attempt to overthrow a generally accepted 
doctrine. 





THE INACTION OF CONGRESS. 


The Congress of the United States never, except in war time, had as many 
important and nation-wide questions to dispose of as .confront the present session. 
The people are looking forward to the solution, one way or another, of pressing 
problems, and if their representatives do not render an accounting during this ses- 
sion they will be forced to it at the next election. The nation is in an unsettled 
condition as the result of the incompletion of the great task of corporate regulation. 
All business is conducted in an atmosphere of uncertainty that is dangerous to the 
financial stability of the country and every interest has to maintain constant guard 
against attack from an unexpected quarter. Radical legislation, such as the cor- 
poration tax law, has been received with great disfavor and all but demagogic 
interests are demanding a lightening of the burdens which at present are imposed 
upon the country’s legitimate business. Then, too, the conservation question is 
ever present, and as far as the lumber trade is concerned the fear of what might 
be done is as morbid a factor as unreasonable legislation would be if accomplished. 

President Taft is said to be getting restless at the failure of Congress to make 
disposition of these major questions. The big business of the country seems, much 
of the time, to be shelved in order that petty political and other questions of 
little importance may have attention. Therefore the President should have unan- 
imous support in demanding from Congress some real action. The present chaotic 
state of the laws which govern corporate affairs must be remedied if some things 
of minor importance have to suffer. The President has done his part; has put 
these questions squarely at issue. Now let there be action, 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Reports from the markets this week indicate no striking change from conditicns 
prevailing last week. Evidently the retail yard trade continues to augment its 
demand for wholesale stocks, but it can not be said that this branch of trade has 
yet swelled nearly to the proportions of a full spring business. The weather since 
last report has been a hindering cause, as throughout the northern part of the 
country, extending from Minnesota through Wisconsin, Michigan, the northern half 
of Ohio, portions of Pennsylvania, all of New York and on into New England and 
in Canada, there has been another heavy fall of snow, which has checked the dis- 
tributing demand, the consumption and the movement of lumber. In the northern 
half of the Empire state there is a depth of four to five feet of snow on the level. 
Under such circumstances the Jumber trade is largely snowed under, and must thus 
remain until warmer conditions shall prevail. Heavy snow and a cold wave succeeding 
are mentioned as deterrent influences to trade at Minneapolis, Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Columbus, O., Buffalo and eastward. Even as far south as Nashville, 
Tenn., there is complaint of severe winter weather as a handicap to current business. 
In the south-middle belt, extending through the country to the Rocky mountains, 
and especially in the Southwest, the weather for the last three weeks has been 
favorable to lumber movement. In the last named section the retail trade probably 
has picked up more obviously than in any other portion of the country. 

* * * 

The general revival of demand for yard stock, noticeable throughout the middle 
West and the Southwest during the last two to four weeks, according to locality, 
has evidently been necessary because stock in the yards were allowed to run low 
last fall and the time had come when assortments must be balanced. Dealers 
sought to be prepared for the early spring trade. It remains to be seen whether 
this early buying was a precursor to the regular and continuous spring demand, 
or only was a spasmodic effort to provide for a special emergency. 

* * * 

Conditions remain unaltered in respect to all classes of good lumber, in all 
branches of the general lumber trade. High grade product is in relatively greater 
demand than the lower. Especially is wide lumber at a premium when it is extra 
good. It is reported from all the markets, however, that the grades below No. 2, 
in both the soft and hardwoods, are doing better than they were. Users of uppers 
have been forced, by the scarcity and high prices, to dip into No. 2 stock, while 
the users of the medium grades have ventured to use cull lumber wherever they could 
safely do so. The urgent call continues to be for the grades above second common, 
with an increasing tendency to use poorer and cheaper lumber when that is 
admissible. In a general way this observation applies to nearly all classes of 
mill product. 


* ” * 

In the general trade the demand for railroad timber and car construction stuff 
of all sorts continues to be a conspicuous feature, though the concerns that turn 
out equipment in which steel and iron are utilized report that the demand for such 
products has fallen off since the beginning of the year. This discrepancy probably 
arises from the fact that last year orders were placed with the car shops for a 
large number of cars, such contracts providing that completion should extend far 
into the present: year. Since the timber and lumber can not be supplied at once 
in such cases, contracts are made for future delivery, and much of the stuff is not 
actually delivered for months after the orders are placed. Such bills are now 
being worked out and the process will be continued probably the greater part of 
this year. Moreover, there was a rush for car and railroad material late last year, 
quite up to its close, because contractors feared that there was to be an advance 
of prices. This movement especially affected southern pine and coast fir, and 
to a considerable extent white oak. It remains to be seen whether new orders 
shall supplement the old in sufficient volume to make a demand, as a whole, equal 
to that of last year. Since January 1 there have been a considerable number of 
orders placed for car material and railroad timber, so that the present situation 
of that trade apparently is quite satisfactory to the producers. The demand for 
such specialties later in the year will much depend on the state of the bond market 
as influenced by stock market. The excitement in Wall street caused by heavy 
liquidation of large holdings of stock seems at the moment to have subsided. It 
is believed that the danger that was feared in some quarters that distrust would 
prevail in railroad circles to a sufficient degree to check improvements and new 
construction has passed, for the time being at least. 

~~ * * 

On the manufacturing side there is expressed great confidence that the volume 
of business this year, will be large, even greater than that of last year. Reports 
indicate that so far sales have been greater than for a corresponding portion of 
1909, and this in spite of the severity of the winter. This condition certainly is 
encouraging to business for the entire season. It is also the prevailing opinion of 
operators that mill stocks of pines and hardwoods are lower than usual at the 
beginning of any recent year. This induces the belief among manufacturers that 
it is safe to hold prices firmly, and generally for some advance ovér prices pre- 
vailing last year. It is noticeable that southern pine, North Carolina pine, Pacific 
coast lumber and shingle producers are refusing to take orders for future delivery 
except at their own prices, which are often advanced ones. Rather than depart 
from this policy they declare their determination to graduate their output for the 


season to the actual demand. 
* ” - 


Whatever may be said of other divisions of the American lumber trade only one 
main feature pertains to that of the hardwoods—it is positively prosperous in all 
its branches. Demand continually balances, and in some 
particulars overbalances, the supply. Such a relation 
of conditions assures good health to the business of the 
manyfacturer and dealer. In the Ohio river valley there are evidences of steady 
and lasting improvement in trade. The demand from the furniture trade is 
steadily growing, with prospects of increase. The wagon makers, the implement 


HARDWOODS. 


manufacturers, the car builders are liberal buyers of stocks. It is needless to say 
that the boom in the automobile trade is helping to scoop up what wide, clear 
poplar can be found or discerned in the distance, with prospects of a famine 
in that class of wood. The rush for auto stuff stimulates the getting out of 
poplar logs and lumber, so that a large season’s output is in prospect; but there 
is a growing demand for all grades of poplar, and the poorer stuff is in request for 
packing boxes. Quarter sawed white oak still holds its position as a high class 
cabinet wood, closely snubbing mahogany in that particular. Plain sawed white 
oak is also in demand, and red oak is creeping up hard after its white superior. 
There is an especial call for quartersawed white oak flitches. At Cincinnati chestnut 
for furniture manufacturers’ stock is a feature in the general improvement. Sound 
wormy chestnut is in demand, but the poor is neglected. There is enough hickory 
to meet the demands of trade, which is in a healthy state. Buying for the export 
trade is fair, but regarded only as normal. Stocks of walnut and cherry are steadily 
growing at Ohio river points, but the demand is increasing and short stocks are 
predicted before the end of the year. Prices of these furniture woods are being 
firmly held. At Nashville, Tenn., all hardwood stocks are considerably broken anJ 
manufacturers find it difficult to fill orders for immediate delivery. At Memphis a 
large number of buyers are continually in the market and dealers find that it is 
difficult to procure the necessary dry stocks to satisfy the demand. There is a 
decreasing supply of firsts and seconds oak, and some items in the lower grades 
are getting scarce. Lately there have been some large sales in low grade cotton- 
wood, and considerable business in low grade gum. Such cheap lumber largely 
goes into the box trade, and that disposition of it no doubt to a degree accounts 
for the drugginess of low grade white pine at northern lake points. Low grade 
ash and oak are in good demand. There is a scarcity of No. 2 common oak in 
that market, in either plain or quarter sawed. Prices of gum are advancing. At 
St. Louis like features of the market are prevalent, and at all secondary trade and 
consuming centers throughout the country a strong market and good trade are the 
prevailing features. 

The leaders in the market for northern hardwood are maple and birch. The 
flooring trade is calling for a large amount of stuff, and prices of both maple and 
birch have an upward tendency. Elm and basswood also hold a strong position. 
A good stock of northern hardwood logs has been secured this winter and the mills 
have been running steadily since the first week in January. There is promise of 
brisk business in the northern hardwood line throughout the season. 

*” 


In the middle Southwest, with Kansas City as a market center, the general 
demand is increasing. The call for railroad material is a strong feature of the 
market. Price advance has taken place on No. 2 boards. 
No. 2 dimension is unchanged. There has lately been 
a disposition to meet competition on No. 1 dimension. 
A weakness is shown in some items on the left hand side of the list. Edge grain 
flooring in all grades and flat grained flooring in all grades are offered at attractive 
prices in straight carload lots. This may be, or may not be, general or lasting, 
but probably is an effort to unload surpluses of such stock that have accumulated 
in the process of cutting special bills, which have been a feature of manufacture 
for six to nine months. Mixed car lots are held at former firm prices. A sharply 
rising demand for yard stock is needed to steady prices. Perhaps some of the 
manufacturers have been ‘too eager to greet the spring trade before it has arrived. 
It would be better for the southwestern business if the manufacturrs would hold 
their grip on prices until the spring trade shall reaily put in an appearance. No 
one should expect a swelling demand approaching full volume until March. At 
least financially capable holders should withhold offerings at lower prices until the 
coming trade conditions shall be more pronounced than now. 

From the middle Gulf states there is reported a rising yard trade while the call 
for special railroad, car factory and other special requirements is making a good 
showing for the season. The North Carolina pine situation remains practically 
unchanged. The mill operators are trying to maintain prices, refusing to sell for 
future deliveries when prices do not come up to the mark that producers have set. 
The result is a rather quiet state of the manufacturing side of the business, with 
the city wholesalers waiting to see, what shall be the outcome of the situation. 

cal * . 
The manufacturers in the Puget Sound district are holding prices as based on 
the higher cost of logs. The number of inquiries is increasing and orders are 
accumulating to some degree. Inquiries for shingles are 
MOUNTAIN AND more plentiful, but prices are not yet established on a 
SLOPE. regular basis, though the average is reasonably steady. 
The markets in the midwestern country and farther east complain that deliveries 
of car lots of both lumber and shingles from the north Pacific coast are far behind 
the schedule, some car lots ordered at Kansas City in November not having yet 
arrived. At Portland the demand for delivery by rail is pronounced active, while 
the foreign requirement has increased. At Spokane the market for western pine 
is pronounced fairly strong, with comparatively light stocks to draw upon. There 
will be no increase of supply until the new cut shall be dry enough to ship. 
Meantime eastern factory men are making no special effort to place orders. 

Cypress dry enough to ship is scarce and prices, at late advances, are firmly held. 

Northern hemlock has acquired strength in recent time and prospects for that 
wood are considered bright in the midwestern and eastern markets. 

The outlook for the eastern, New York and West Virginia spruce trade for the 
season is considered promising. 

i 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


THE chronic predisposition of the legislative and judicial departments of 
the Mississippi state government to lose no opportunity of hitting the lum- 
bering interests of the state found its latest example in the decree of the 
supreme court lately holding that interinsurance organizations must conform 
to the law regulating old line fire companies. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WORLD OF INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 








the stock market seems to be the readjusting 
process to new conditions. The large interests having 
iquidated their overload of holdings, investment buy- 
ng of securities is making good headway, which has 
the effect of allaying the excited feeling in the mar- 
ket. The result in New York partly has been a pro- 
nounced shrinkage of bank loans. The temper of the 
business public continues to manifest confidence and ex- 
pectaney of a good year of business, and there are 
plenty of evidences that its faith is well grounded in 
ictual conditions. 

it is estimated by certain authorities that securities 
quoted on the stock exchanges during the recent de- 
‘ine in market, shrunk in value $1,000,000,000. The 
i ‘*Do such figures justify the con- 
. corresponding change has occurred in 


juestion 1S asked: 


lusion that 


he value of property in the country at large?’’ Mani- 
estly no. 

The total wealth of the country in land and capital 
s about $110,000,000,000. The value of all corporate 


securities, including a eertain proportion of duplica- 
on, is nearly $40,000,000,000. A shrinkage of $1,500,- 
10,000 in security values, therefore, would represent 
loss to the country of nearly 1% percent of its total 
th, and a loss to the corporations of nearly 4 per- 

t. As a matter of fact, says the Wall Street Jour- 

al, no such serious losses have oceurred. The reason 
they can be computed from the fluctuations of 
stock market is that the market is a sensitive 
rometer of that portion of the national capital which 
has not found permanent employment. The floating 
apital competes in the stock market for the securities 
that have not been distributed. These undistributed 
stocks and bonds are sometimes called ‘‘ undigested 


The Wall Street Journal says that banks in the 


ral districts of the West have within a few years 
hanged their attitude toward commercial paper in a 
narked degree. On account of the peculiar conditions 


hat prevailed in 1907, and early in the year follow- 
ng, the rural banks invested freely in that form of 
lit instrument. In the meantime interest rates 
have diminished, so that during the fall of 1909, and 
thus far this winter, comparatively small demand for 
commercial paper has come from the country banks. 
According to a high banking authority in New York 

*, funds from the country in the last four months 

1ve moved freely into the central banking institutions 
ater than in former periods of the same length. The 
central city institutions have not been supplied with 
returning money to the extent that was a dependable 
factor in former years. This change has resulted from 
recent methods of marketing grain and live stock. 
[his year, also, probably one-third of the crop in the 
surplus corn states remained on the stalk up to a late 
date, the fields having been covered by a heavy 
blanket of suow. Thus it has not been available for 
marketing and its quality, to a large degree, is an 

nknown quantity. 

Another feature of the situation has been the pre- 
vailing policy of holding back the spring wheat crop 
for expected higher prices. The crop last year was 
estimated at 291,000,000 bushels. A large part of the 
crop has been held by the farmers or in railway ele- 
vators, a condition that is in strong contrast with 
that of previous years, when the marketing was largely 
done in the fall. Holding wheat and being unable to 
market the corn crop have made the farmers borrowers 
of money at the country banks, which has kept back 
funds that otherwise would have flowed back to the 
eentral city banks. 

Besides, the financing of the live stock industry and 
trade has required a Jarger amount of money than in 


re 


yrmer years. The transition from the older system, 
n which the Southwest largely was a breeding ground 


! tle that were later to be fed in the corn belt 
has developed to a considerable extent. In place of 
the old method has come the rearing and feeding of 

on the farms on which they are grown. This 
nge has made a great deal of difference in the 
method of financing operations by the smaller banks 
throughout the grain and cattle producing countries of 
the farther West. 
* 6 

The Wall Street animals should imbibe sanity from 
the West. In Chieago financial interests are inclined 
to look on legislation at Washington from a different 
viewpoint than do the speculators and bankers in New 
York. In respect to the movement to prevent, by 
ongressional act, the issuance of stocks and bonds 
on the part of the railroads, except when cash value 
is represented in such issues, a leading Chicago finan- 
cier lately had this to say: ‘‘The pending bills are 
opposed by the railroad interests which have opposed 
all similar bills of late years. But they will find in 
the end that they will be benefited thereby, as they 
were by the interstate commerce act and the anti-re- 
bate act. If the law governing the issue of new 
securities is passed it will benefit the railroads by re- 
stricting the hasty construction of new lines. This 
will give more stable business to the older lines, and 
as the country develops they will secure greatly in- 
creased revenues.’’ This dictum sounds reasonable, 
and doubtless is safe and sane within certain limits. 
But the fact remains that the facility with which the 
railroad companies have been able to finance exten- 


sions into new territory, links in systems and roads 
to compete with other systems, has been a powerful 
influence in the development of the country. But even 
this can be carried too far. There is a growing feeling 
that progress can be too rapid and growth too luxuriant 
for soundness and good health. What is wanted is 
restriction and control that shall prevent overdoing 
and too much sudden expansion of credit, while at the 
same time there shall be a financial incentive to de- 
velopment and improvement. 
*% * x 

For the week ended February 10 bank clearings, 
according to Bradstreet, aggregated  $3,517,883,000, 
compared to $3,708,281,000 the week before and 
2,820,587,000 in the corresponding week last year. 
Of the 115 cities making reports only eight showed de- 
creases. Thus the column of figures showing increases 
was almost unbroken. Atlanta, Ga., led in the per- 
centage of increase, which was 121.5. Twenty-seven 
cities made increases of 30 percent and upward. 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Spokane, Poftland, Ore., Sioux 
City, Oakland, Cal., Wichita, Kan., Oklahoma City, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Macon, Ga., Fargo, N. D., Akron, 
Ohio, Erie, Pa., Sioux Falls, 8. D., Quiney, Il., and 
Jacksonville, Tll., made conspicuous gains. 


Farmers in the spring wheat sections of the North- 
west have in recent weeks marketed a large amount 
of grain that they had held back so as to be sure of 
the highest prices of the year. This movement has 
caused a large augment of traffic on northwestern rail- 
roads. When there was a pronounced rise in prices 
last fall, the high level continuing to the end of the 
year, the farmers indulged a hope of $1.50 wheat and 
held on. The weather also was unfavorable to mar- 
keting. The check in the advance, with some fall in 
prices, in January, convinced the farmers that the 
time had come to sell. Hence the liberal outpouring 
which has been witnessed. 

* * * 

In the Appalachian region of the Southeast there 
are available water resources for 5,000,000 horsepower. 
There are hydro-electric plants along the principal 
rivers of the south Atlantic slope and its mountain 
valleys with a capacity of 441,000 horsepower. In 
some cases the power is carried 150 miles from its 
souree, supplying fully 300 miles in diameter. Plainly 
it can be seen that the hydro-electric potentialities of 
the region are capable of great things; and there are 
others in various parts of the country which should, 
in time, take much of the power from the coal barons. 


* * * 


A compilation of the American Agriculturist shows 
that the farms in the United States number 6,730,000, 
as compared to 5,753,000 in 1900; 4,765,000 in 
1890; 4,009,000 in 1880 and 1,450,000 in 1850. The 
number of farms has increased 1,000,000 since 1900, or 
18 percent. The main increase has been in the western 
states and territories, namely, 100 percent. The next 
highest increase was in the south central states, 17 
percent; the next in the north central states, 15 per- 
cent. The south Atlantic states increased the number 





TRADE TERMS DEFINED. 


Saw Kerr—A channel or groove made by a saw. The 
artist’s conception reminds one of a puzzle picture in 
the daily press. 
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9 percent and the north Atlantic states 6 percent. It 
can be seen that the older states have made but small 
inereases by comparison with the western states, even 
in recent years, The aggregate value of farms in 
1910 is $29,730,000,000, compared to $20,512,000,000 
in 1900; $12,181,000,000 in 1880 and $3,967,000,000 in 
1850. 

The value of all farm products in 1910 (supposedly 
inclusive of the crop of the previous year) is fixed at 
$9,545,000,000, against $4,795,000,000 in 1900 and 
$2,213,000,000 in 1880. 


* * * 


Much has been said and written about Gary, Ind., 
the town built on the south end of Lake Michigan by 
the interests centered in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The following summarizes what Gary actu 
ally is and its prospects for the future: 

New industries are rapidly locating in Gary, and 
when all shall get into operation they will employ 
50,000 men, and it is calculated that on the basis of 
that working force the city will have a population of 
200,000, with possibilities that one can only conjec- 
ture. The Indiana Steel Works, one of the group em- 
braced in the holdings of the Steel Corporation, al- 
ready has eight furnaces in blast. In addition to the 
steel works proper the American Bridge Company, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, American Steel 
Wire Company, American Car & Foundry Company 
and the American Locomotive Company, all have pur- 
chased sites and soon will be operating plants which 
will surround the steel works, radiating like spokes of 
a wheel from the source of supply of the raw material 
which they will turn into finished products. The 
American Bridge Company has begun the construc- 
tion of buildings on a location of about 100 acres. 
This concern will employ 4,000 men and have an out- 
put of 20,000 tons a month. The American Car & 
l‘oundry Company will have a plant covering 200 acres, 
employ 12,000 men and turn out 200 cars a day. The 
plant of the American Locomotive Company will cover 
130 acres, employ 4,500 men and build fifty locomotives 
a month. Enlarged plans for this establishment call 
for a plant to employ 12,000 men and that will turn 
out 150 locomotives a month. The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company’s shops will cover 200 acres, with 
100 acres to be added when the expansion of trade 
shall justify such enlargement. The American Steel 
& Wire Company has sixty acres and will soon in- 
crease its area to 120 acres. The Indiana Steel Com- 
pany, the center of all this activity, occupies 1,000 
acres and already has 5,000 men on its pay roll, 
which number will be increased to 12,000 to 15,000 
men when all the finishing departments shall get into 
operation, 

Gary, Ind., is the latest prodigy in industrial and 
municipal development. It is the fruit of corporate 
amalgamation which the people and their representa- 
tives in government are trying to regulate and con- 
trol by legislation. Such an organization is a‘ prin- 
cipality in itself, and wields a power that seems al- 
most beyond the reach of legislation. There may be 
economi¢ and political danger in it, but it supports a 
lot of people and fills their dinner pails. It moreover 
makes much busimess. Its curbing, if necessary, like 
that of a powerful horse, should be with a wise refer- 
ence to its enormous utility and consequent benefit. 





MOVEMENT TO DEVELOP MINNESOTA CUT- 
OVER LANDS. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 15.—Duluth is eneryctically en- 
couraging the development of the agricultural resources 
all through northeastern Minnesota, and in this connec- 
tion may induce the owner of the Minnesota & North 
Wisconsin railway, the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
to continue operating the line, though the company has 
completed cutting its timber tributary to it. The com- 
pany has received from the public affairs committee of 
the Duluth Commercial Club a proposal to assist in secur- 
ing a favorable traffic arrangement with the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern that products may be shipped to 
Duluth and supplies shipped back for the farmers resid- 
ing along the logging road. The road is about forty 
miles long, running east from Scanlon, Minn., to a point 
near the Duluth & Iron Range, parallel ten miles back of 
Duluth and parallel with the north shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, The Duluth people will undertake to show the own- 
ers of the road where it will be more profitable to con- 
tinue operating the line, in connection with the Missabe 
road, than to remove the rails. 

W. H. Cook, president of the Duluth, Rainy Lake & 
Winnipeg road, has resigned, and will devote his entire 
attention to the lumber business. He is prominently 
identified with various lumber interests, including the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Company.. Great. credit is due 
Mr. Cook and his associates for their enterprise in taking 
hold of this railroad project‘when it needed money and 
confidence to complete it to the Rainy river. The road 
has since passed into the hands of the Canadian North- 
ern, and Mr. Cook, who has been president for years, was 
retained in that position. But he and the officials of the 
Canadian Northern did not hitch as to matters of policy 
and he has resigned. His resignation has never been for: 
mally accepted, and nobody has been elected president in 
his place, though his resignation has been in the ‘hamds 
of the Canadian Northern officials for some time. 
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Log Scale Versus. Mill Cut. 

MARSHALL, MIcH., Feb. 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Could you give me any information regarding the difference 
in the scaling of logs and lumber, that is, between log 
scale and mill scale after logs are sawed? Also between log 
scale and buyer's board scale after the lumber has passed 
through the mill. Could you also tell me how much more 
lumber would logs from 8 to 15 inches in diameter saw out 
than they would scale in the log? L. E. Hart. 

[No accurate method exists for determining in ad- 
vance the extent to which the mill scale will overrun 
the log scale. A great many factors must be taken into 
account, among them the rule to be used. Some rules 
make a much more liberal allowance for saw kerf and 
waste than others. The character of the timber must 
also be considered. Sound, straight timber will produce 
more lumber than defective, crooked logs, although the 
scaler in measuring the poor kinds usually attempts to 
estimate the defects and make deductions for them. 

The actual overrun in mills operated in different parts 

if the country varies from 5 percent to as much as 
“5 percent, in some cases, the latter being unusual. 
lhe average is probably 12 percent. As_ previ- 
usly stated, however, much depends upon the quality 
f the logs and the rule employed in determining their 
ontents. Ordinarily the overrun of small logs is 
vreater than large ones, but here again the rule to be 
mployed has much to do with the results secured.— 
I:pDITOR. | 


Relative Values of Northern and Southern Woods. 
Burry, Monvt., Feb. 6, 1910.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBEK- 
1AN: Will you kindly advise me as to the relative value 
southern hard or longleaf yellow pine, southern oak and 
southern hickory, as compared with northern oak, hickory 
if ash? Also as to weights. BENARD Noon. 
[We would suggest that you send for a copy of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘ Curiosity Shop,’’ which gives 
results of a number of comparative tests of different 
oods. For your immediate information we would quote 
uu from page 368 of the ‘‘Curiosity Shop’’ the follow- 
ing figures showing comparative breaking strength of 
liierent varieties of timber: 





LOMMORE MINIS a 66.5':d6 66:08:46. 0005000 eredeeerweehe ones 12,000 
Wit a oan ahaa Ote.8 0006-66066 Oe ee WSO ee bes One sO SOe 13,100 
HCO icin 4005 ae eons ssn ies sn aa earek oe + eee 16,000 


We are not able to differentiate between northern aud 
uithern white oak, but ordinarily the oak of Michigan, 
indiana and Ohio is conceded to be stronger than that of 
ic South. The oak of the uplands in Kentucky, West 
Virginia and Tennessee is not so strong as southern oak. 
You understand, of course, that the only way to get at 
e comparative strength of woods is to take the differ- 
kinds and various varieties from different sections 
ud to make tests under exactly the same conditions, and 
number of tests must be made in order to arrive at 
he average strength of each.—EpiTor. } 





Imagery Intensified. 


CuicaGo, Jan. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I have 
en a constant reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN since 
u the beginning.” Was interested in your comments, page 
}, of the LuMBuRMAN of January 22 anent the “fox pass” 
ude by che Chicago Daily Journal in a recent issue in 
acing contents of the five great original forests at 52,000,- 
00 000 feet. 
live years ago I wrote the editor of the AMERICAN 
.UMBERMAN saying that when I butted into the lumber busi- 
css in Oshkosh thirty years before the then “old timers’ 
vere predicting that the lumber business in Wisconsin would 
t but ten years. I asked the editor to make a guess for 
as to the amount of merchantable timber this country 
‘ained thirty-five years ago. In placing the amount at 
50,000,000,000 feet He added: “It frequently has been 
! that as much timber has been wasted or burned as has 
n used, but this applies only to the timber in certain 
ricts, limited ones at that. It should be borne in mind 
in some districts a very considerable second growth has 
n place within the last thirty years. That this growth 
not larger and has not more nearly replaced the amount 
i is due to the indifference with which all projects having 
end in view have been received. The correspondent is 
ome to the guess. Viewing it even in the most generous 
t, it can not rank higher than a general approximation.” 
1 view of these facts, witness the misstatements in the 
iched warning published in the Journal with scare head 
der Washington date line, 18th inst. Shall await with 
erest report‘of the coming census, which will give us a 
on the remnant left of our five great original forests. 
‘e bulletins from the Forestry Department seem to indi- 
that the amount will be nearly double the government 
inate of ten years ago, which at the time the LUMBERMAN 
sted nearly 50 percent. JOHN E. MUNGER, 
Vice President, the Foster-Munger Company. 


According to the scarehead dispatch sent out from 
ashington, ‘*Using every day three times as much 
imber) as we grow and wasting as much as we use, we 
n see the end of wood in the United States.’’ This 
laration was made by J. Howard McFarland, presi- 
ut of the American Civic Association, in the course 
{a plea for state legislation to control privately owned 
rests. Mr. McFarland further stated that four-fifths 
{ the timber in the United States was privately owned 
ad was being cut destructively, and that the supply was 
iflicient for the present generation only. 
Well! wrtn! WELL! Another timber famine bob- 
‘ing up in the same spot. The people of this great 
nation have been forced to meet and overcome a famine 
‘0 an average of about twenty-five times a year, and how 
»usiness continues prosperous and the people manage to 
xtract enjoyment in life in the face of a disaster over- 
‘aking the forests every fortnight is merely an illustra- 
tion of their wonderful resources. Were Tennyson to 
‘eframe his famous charge, he would word it: 
— to the right of them; famine to the left of 
them 
Famine in front of them, volleyed and thundered,’’ 
and all the rest of it. 


Correspondent points out that thirty years ago the 
timber of the Great Lake states was sufficient to supply 
the mills of Wisconsin for only ten years, but through- 
out Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota imaginary mills 
have been cutting imaginary logs into imaginary lum- 
ber and selling it for the real thing, thus completing a 
circuit of fraud upon an unsuspecting public. This is 
a phase of the machinations of ‘‘lumber kings,’’ to the 
evils of which the public has not yet awakened. Some 
day a deluded farmer will wake up to the fact that he 
bought imaginary lumber and built an imaginary house, 
and find instead of a substantial dwelling merely a thin 
coating of paint separated from the plaster by 6 inches, 
where the imaginary studding, sheathing, siding and lath 
should be. On that great day the milling interests of 
the North will curl up like a cloud and disappear. The 
awakening will be extremely painful to those who have 
invested in timber or mills in the Great Lake states 
and disastrous to the deluded customers who have used 
material which never existed.—EpITor. ] 





Magnolia Timber. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I am offered a tract of timber of which a considerable 
portion is magnolia. Will you kindly give me some informa- 
tion as to the character, uses and value of magnolia? We 
know nothing about it in this market. I have seen a small 
specimen of the wood. It is nearly the color of white 
maple, looks very much like quartered sycamore when 
quartered and Ss like white birch in the flat grain, 
is not quite as hard as birch but takes a fine polish. 

F. H. PALMER. 

[A number of hardwood manufacturers in the South 
are cutting a limited quantity of magnolia. It is used 
principally by woodenware manufacturers. It is a wood 
of high physical quality and very valuable for uses where 
a hardwood that will withstand constant use and wear is 
desired. There is not a sufficient quantity in the country 
to make it a lumber of common use. It is about on a 
parity with persimmon, osage orange and other special 
woods, for which it is difficult to find a market or find a 
supply in case they are desired. The writer has seen 
some magnolia trees of fair size and quality. The ordi- 
nary growth, however, is small and not well suited to saw 
logs. Along the water courses in Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi a sprinkling of magnolia is to be 
found, but do not know of any instance where it covers 
a very large area. The trouble with such woods is the 
difficulty in finding a market or finding a supply.— 
Epiror. | 
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CONVENTION CANTOS. 
V. The Hotel Clerk. 


A gentleman most picturesque 

Presides above the hotel desk 

And wears a look of constant woe 
Because the public bores him so. 

If brevity’s the soul of wit 

The hotel clerk must make a hit 

With answers short and scowl and jerk— 
The always pleasant hotel clerk. 


He greets us with expansive smile 
And passes us a pen the while 

With which our autograph to write 
Upon a register of white. 





He likes to have us write it quick 
Unless we register a kick— 

Then vanishes the smile and smirk 
From off the pleasant hotel clerk. 


And yet I would not criticize 

But rather would I sympathize 

With him who stands the long day through 

To hear complaints from me and you: 

‘*The water’s cold,’’ ‘the room is hot,’’ 

‘*T had to sleep upon a cot,’’ 

‘The rate’s too high,’’ ‘‘the key won’t work’’— 
I’d hate to be a hotel clerk! 





TOLD OF THE TRADE 


Railroad Honors Memory of Departed Lumberman. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company last 
Saturday opened a new station on its Coast division, 
near Scranton, Miss., naming it Dantzler, in honor of 
the late Lorenzo N. Dantzler, founder of the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company, of Moss Point, Miss., and 
Gulfport, Miss. After the great storm of 1893, which 
washed out miles of ‘‘Ellen N’’ trackage on the 
Coast division, Mr. Dantzler rendered invaluable assist- 
ance in the restoration of the rail service and the honor 
now paid his memory is in part a grateful acknowledge 
ment on the part of the railroad of that service. 











Planted the Tree for Her Casket. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 18.—Sixty years ago, when but a 
small child, Mary Ann Moore watched her grandfather 
plant a small slip of a cedar tree on the old home place 
in Union township, near Bellefountaine, Ohio. ‘‘ When 
I die this slip will have grown to a large cedar tree and 
the timber will serve as my coffin,’’ said the child, laugh- 
ingly. The little girl grew to womanhood and married 
James Huling. After the death of her parents she moved 
to the old home place, where she has spent the most of 
her lifetime. True to her prediction the slip of a cedar 
grew into a thrifty tree and continued to expand until 
about a year ago, when the childhood whim of Mrs. 
Huling asserted itself and she caused the tree to be cut 
down and the lumber utilized in the making of a casket, 
which was stored away in her home. A few days ago 
Mrs. Huling died and was buried in the cedar casket 
made from the tree which has shaded the porch of her 
old home. 





Queer Lumbermen’s Hats. 

On the mountain streams of the upper Carpathians 
and in the Hohe Tatra the lumbermen affect a curious 
hat indeed. It reminds one of the great black affairs 
always worn by the toreadors in the opera of Carmen, or 





LUMBERJACKS IN PICTURESQUE HEADGEAR. 


else of the hats of the Spanish grandees as one sees 
these in pictures. The lumbermen, however, will have 
no other, and with the big hat set well upon the head, 
sing away as they raft down the picturesque little rivers. 


Singular Dynamite Accident. 

A curious fatality was reported lately from Seminary, 
Miss., produced by the accidental conjunction of a log- 
ging train, a careless negro and a sack of dynamite. The 
dynamite had been placed alongside the track waiting 
transit over the Kola Lumber Company’s tramroad into 
the woods. When the logging train drew in the negro 
attempted to board it. In the act of swinging himself 
onto the engine his foot struck the dynamite. The negro 
was blown to bits, the engine was badly damaged by the 
explosion, but its crew escaped unliurt. 





Horse Versus Benzine Buggy. 


J. J. White, jr., of McComb, La., is proprietor of one 
of the handsomest, best and most powerful bubble wag- 
ons in that quarter of the yellow pine belt. Capt. R. D. 
Moore, of Liberty, is proprietor of an 1,800-pound stal- 
lion of ancient lineage. Mr. White, with a party of friends 
set out in his chariot one evening not long ago for Gloster, 
to attend a Shriners’ meeting. Captain Moore, by a 
fateful coincidence, selected the same evening in which 
to exercise his horse, hitching thereto a light road wagon, 
occupied by himself and a friend. The two parties met, 
as fate would have it, in a wood. His equine majesty, 
spying the searchlights of his benzine rival, began to 
execute a war dance, whereupon his owner, misinterpret- 
ing his antics as fear, unhitched and led him to the 
roadside. The machine came down a steep incline at 
thirty miles an hour, the mighty stallion threw the men 
aside like chaff, and with a roar like an angry elephant 
charged the machine, which stopped as he reached it. 
The raging animal turned around and kicked off the 
brass trimmings, nameplate and all other accessories 
of the big machine, never for a moment desisting until 
he had kicked away every vestige of the objectionable 
searchlights. This accomplished, he again reversed him- 
self and jumping cleanly over the auto from stem to 
stern, he landed in the road behind the car and utter- 
ing a thundering note of victory, galloped off for the 
town of Liberty. Captain Moore has since learned that 
this same $4,000 stallion kicked a street car off the 
track in Chicago before coming South. 
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PROGRESSIVE ASHLAND. 


Display of Civic Pride and Energy by Business Men— 
Planning New Office Structure, Hotel and Bridge 
Across the Ohio River—-Lumbermen Active. 


Ashland, Ky., is to be born anew into the commer- 
cial and industrial world. Those familiar with the 
vast aggregation of manufacturing and distributing 
interests of the Ashland district may not consider 
this necessary or even possible; but the edict has 
gone forth, having been promulgated by the repre- 
sentative business men of the city, that Ashland 
shall occupy an even more important position among 
the cities of the Ohio valley. Not only has this 
step been decided upon, but ways and means of ac- 
complishing the desired end have been promulgated; 
the business men of the city having voluntarily as- 
sociated themselves to bring about the desired 
change, 

The Ashland Improvement League is being fostered 
by and is ofticered by men representing the present 
varied phases of the commerce of the city. The 
president of the league is W. B. Seaton, who also is 
president of the Ashland Coal & Iron Company, own- 
ing and operating an iron furnace, with its own rail- 
road and coke ovens. 

The vice president is T. J. Shaut, who is president 
of the Ashland Cannery Company. The treasurer is 
Allen Davis, cashier of the Second National bank, 
who also is interested in the W. H. Dawkins Lumber 
Company. 

Lumbermen are working with their neighbors to 
further the interests of their city. W. H. Dawkins, 
president of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company, 
is chairman of the improvement committee; Kk. H. 
Vansant, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., is chairman of 
the finance committee. 


Improvements Contemplated. 


These gentlemen and others took a broad survey of 
the situation, and by process of deduction and elimi- 
nation arrived at an understanding of what Ashland 
requires to bring it up to their ideas of what the city 
should be. Three of the more important improvements 
desired are: A modern office building, a comfortable, 
commodious hotel and a bridge across the Ohio river. 

Mr. Dawkins, with characteristic energy and ini- 


tiative, not only is working in harmony with others ~ 


to secure the general jmprovements desired, but has 
volunteered to supply one of them. He has pur- 
chased a lot at the corner of Fifteenth street and 
Winchester avenue and in a short time will break 
ground for an 8-story, fireproof office structure. Dur- 
ing the course of conversation recently this subject 
came up and Mr. Dawkins expressed himself in this 
way: 

“Our company has the best offices in the city, and 
you know, from experience, how difficult it is to find 
the entrance to them. We have plans drawn for a 
modern, fireproof structure; with ample _ elevator 
service, and I am confident that Ashland not only 
needs a modern office building, but that it will sup- 
port one. 

‘*Another thing we need here is a hotel worthy 
of the name and the town. Travelers are in the 
habit of getting out of Ashland as soon as they are 
through with their business, though many, I know, 
would prefer to stay over, as there are many natural 
attractions here. We have one of the greatest amuse- 
ment parks in the country—the natural beauty of 
the place having been enhanced—and there is no 
reason why a hotel worthy of the name can not be 
established and maintained.’’ 


Ashland an Ohio River Crossing. 


‘*Ashland is destined to be one of the great Ohio 
river crossings in the future,’’ Mr. Dawkins con- 
tinued. ‘‘The Ashland district has been one of 
the greatest hardwood producers of the country. 
Manufacturers here virtually control the-poplar situa- 
tion, not by combination, but by reason of producing 
a very large quantity of this kind of lumber and be- 
ing in closer touch with consumers than are lumber 
manufacturers of any other section. Further in re- 
gard to this point it should be said that the prices 
obtained by poplar manufacturers on the Ohio river 
determine the market value of poplar manufactured 
in other sections, which vary according to the cost 
of transportation and the knowledge the individual 
operator has of market conditions.’’ 

It is claimed that more poplar has been cut from 
the territory drained by the Big Sandy and Guyan 
rivers and their tributaries than from any other 
similar area of land in the United States, and that 
the quality is unusually good. The timber is not as 
large as that in some other sections, but it is sound 
and free from serious defect. 

At present the mills of the Ashland district produce 
annually about 115,000,000 feet of poplar and other 
hardwoods. Wholesale concerns in Ashland and 
vicinity handle about 35,000,000 feet, moving through 
Ashland but produced at other points, making the total 
for the section about 150,000,000 feet. 


Bridge Building. 


The vast country drained by the Big Sandy and 
Guyan rivers produces hardwoods of high quality. The 
bulk of this timber is manufactured by the mills on 
the Ohio river at Catlettsburg, Ashland, Ky., Coal 
Grove and Ironton, Ohio. This makes the Ashland dis- 


trict the concentrating point for the timber on mil- 
lions of acres of land in Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Virginia. 

Communication between the Kentucky and Ohio 
shores, aside from the traffic on the Norfolk & Western, 
which crosses the Ohio river at Kenova, is had by 
ferry. It is the purpose of the Ashland Business 
League to complete the bridge which was begun several 
years ago by the Chicago, Hamilton & Dayton railroad. 

A glance at the map will show the strategic value 
of the Ohio crossing of the Ashland district. The 
Baltimore & Ohio has a line paralleling the south 
shore of the Ohio river from Huntington, W. Va., east; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio follows the Ohio river from 
Cincinnati to Huntington; the Norfolk & Western 
crosses the Ohio at Kenova, Ky., after passing through 
the mountains from its terminus at Norfolk, Va. 

A branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio follows the Big 
Sandy river from Ashland to Elkhorn City, and a line 
has been projected from Elkhorn “City through the 
mountains to points where it will connect with thp 
Norfolk & Western, the Southern, the Louisville & 
Nashville and other roads of the, South, making the 
Ashland gateway one of the most direct lines of com- 
munication between the North and the South. 

The bridge that the business men of Ashland con- 
template constructing between that city and the thriv- 
ing towns on the northern shore will do much to facili- 
tate the handling of business and to build up the 
many industries of this district. Lumbermen of Ash: 
land are taking an important part in this scheme for 
the betterment of the city, as they have in all others 
that have gone before, and as they reasonably can be 
expected to take in those which the future will bring 
forth. With a new hotel, a modern office building and 
a bridge over the Ohio, Ashland will be prepared to 
take care of its visitors, its business interests and the 
constantly increasing freight and passenger traffic be- 
tween Kentucky and Ohio at this point. 


FOREIGN CORPORATION LAW. 


Illinois Refuses Court Aid to Corporations of Other 
States—Compliance with Law Suggested 
by Prominent Attorney. 





CuHIcaGo, ILL., Feb. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN:: 
Under a recent ruiing of the appellate court for the first 
district of Illinois, corporations that are nonresidents of 
Illinois but which transact business with persons and cor- 
porations domiciled in this state may be seriously embar- 
rassed unless they comply with the requirements of the 
foreign corporation law of Illinois; and this notwithstanding 
that the business transacted may be interstate in character. 

Section 1 of “An Act to Regulate the Admission of For- 
eign Corporations for Profit to Do Business in the State of 
Illinois” provides: 

That before any foreign corporation for profit shall 
be permitted or allowed to transact any business or eg- 
ercise any of its corporate powers in the state of Illi- 
nois * * * they shall be required to comply with 
the provisions of this act and shall be subject to all of 
the regulations prescribed herein. 

Section 6 of the act provides: 

Every foreign corporation amenable to the provisions 
of this act which shall neglect or fail to comply with 
any of the provisions of the same as herein provided 
shall be subject to a penalty of not less than one thou- 
sand dollars, nor exceeding ten thousand dollars, to be 
recovered before any court of competent jurisdiction, 
and it is hereby made the duty of the secretary of state 
as he may be advised or may ascertain that any corpora- 
tion is doing business in contravention of this act, to 
report such fact to the attorney general of this state 
and it shall be his duty, and the duty of the state’s at- 
torney of the proper county, to bring such actions at 
law as shall be necessary for the recovery of the pen- 
alties imposed hereby, und in addition to such penalty, 
if, after this act shall take effect, any foreign corpora- 
tion shall fail to comply herewith no suit may be main- 
tained either at law or in equity upon any claim, legal 
or equitable, whether arising out of contract or tort, in 
any court of this state. 


This law was enacted by the Illinois legislature in 1905 
and went into effect July 1 of that year. 

Within the last few weeks the appellate court of the first 
district of Illinois in deciding the case of Frank Simpson 
Fruit Company vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, particularly construed and applied those provi- 
sions of the law which are indicated by italics in the above 
citation. ‘The plaintiff in this case was a California cor- 
poration, and so far as the record discloses had no agent in 
Illinois and was not attempting to transact or carry on and 
never had attempted to transact or carry on any business 
in Illinois. ‘The defendant was also a nonresident: corpora- 
tion but had duly qualitied to carry on business in this state. 
The suit was brought to recover damages on account 
of the transportation of certain fruit and the cause 
of action arose outside of Illinois. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the only interest the plaintiff had 
in Illinois was the prosecution of this suit. Why 
the suit was instituted in this state rather than elsewhere 
does not appear. The court applying the italicized provi- 
sions of the above law held that the plaintiff not having 
complied with the requirements of the foreign corporation 
law of Illinois had no standing whatever in the courts of 
this state, not even for the purpose of prosecuting a cause 
of action which had arisen outside of the state. 

This appears to be the first authoritative interpretation 
placed upon these provisions of the act by an appellate court 
in this state. The fact that the decision was handed down 
in the judicial district in which the city of Chicago is lo- 
cated renders it practically certain that the ruling will be 
followed in all suits instituted in this district by foreign 
corporations which have not complied with the law regu- 
lating the admission of such corporations to do business in 
this state, until the ruling in this case shall have been 


reversed by the Supreme Court or the act amended by the 
legislature. As the great volume of business relations had 
by outside corporations with citizens and corporations of 
this state are with citizens and corporations domiciled in 
Chicago, it is apparent that great inconvenience and loss 
may result to such outside corporations by reason of this 
decision. For unless such corporations have complied with 
the requirements of the law in question they can have no 
legal standing in the courts of this state to enforce their 
demands. The secretary of state of Illinois appears to be 
of opinion that the decision of the appellate court will be 
indorsed by the Supreme Court. A large number of foreign 
corporations could comply with the law on a basis which 
would probably require them to pay as fees to the secretary 
of state a sum not exceeding $50 each. As a practical 
proposition it may be advisable for such foreign corpora- 
tions to safeguard their interests by complying with the 
requirements of this law. If any of your readers interested 
in this matter wish further information or wish to make 
arrangements for compliance with the law I shall be glad 
to correspond with them. JoHN J. SYMES, 
Attorney at Law, 
902 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, II. 


VALUE OF YELLOW PINE. 


Profitable Prices on Basis of $5 Stumpage—Com- 
ment from Representative Operators—Yellow 
Pine Prices Should Be Better. 





In 1908 the average price of yellow pine products at 
the mills was about $12; in 1909 possibly $13, hardly 
more; the present tendency forecasts for 1910 further 
advances, how much can not be foretold. If less than 
$15 shall be reached the manufacture of yellow pine 
lumber will continue devoid of profit. The latter was 
the average figure for 1906, the banner year, or the one 
in which there was supposed to be a profit. It is now 
perfectly obvious, however, that even with lumber sell- 
ing for $15 the major profit is not one of manufacture 
but of advances in the value of stumpages. A well 
known Mississippi millman in discussing this general 
subject lately said with considerable warmth: 

If yellow pine manufacturers as a whole can not obtain 
an average of at least $15 net on cars at mill they ought 
every one to shut up shop until they can get that much or 
more for their product. ‘There is little or no profit now 
nor has there been during the last two and a half years in 
yellow pine manufacture. How any of our competitors can 
figure that they are doing the right thing in running their 
mills day and night cutting up timber that never can be 
replaced and selling it at from $13 to $13.50 at the mills 
when the stumpage at the least consideration is worth $4 
or $5, is more than we can guess. 


It also has pertinently been argued that the millmen 
can have no inducement to practice conservation until 
the value of stumpage in the product has passed the $5 
mark. Another, in talking upon this subject, declared: 


It would be better for any mill to shut down if it possibly 
could do so without going into the bands of a receiver, 
when its stock averages less than $15 a thousand net at 
the mill. In fact, I do not believe that a mill can make a 
permanent success on the present valuation of stumpage if 
the product averages less than $15. 


An Arkansas manager put it this way: 


We feel that unless $15 average or better can be realized 
from the sale of yellow pine lumber it would be better to let 
the timber stand than to cut it. In many cases, however, 
conditions make it necessary to operate even where $15 can 
not be realized and $5 stumpage can not be protected. 


A well known Louisiana manager, formerly a Michi- 
gan manufacturer, said he was operating his mill on 
short time and so saving timber until the market should 
justify running full time. ‘‘There is no question,’’ he 
added, ‘‘but what it is better to let timber stand than 
to cut it under present conditions.’’ 

The more this subject is inquired into thé’ more ‘ob- 
vious it becomes that any impending impfovement in 
yellow pine conditions by which its pursuit can be made 
reasonably remunerative must come, as repeatedly here- 
tofore has been shown, from more conservative produc- 
tion, higher prices, less distrust and more confidence and 
firmness. These in solution constitute a prescription 
of self—evidently greater curative power than any other. 

A particularly eminent manufacturer answering the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S inquiries relating to questions 
of letting timber stand ete., submits the following be- 
lated analysis: 


In answer to the question: “If yellow pine manufacturers, 
speaking generally, can not get $15 for their average product 
at the mill on a $5 stumpage basis, why would it not in that 
case be better to let the timber stand than cut it?’ unques- 
tionably it would be worth more to the manufacturer to 
leave his stumpage standing in the woods than to cut it if 
there were not outstanding obligations that he had to take 
care of. For the last three years the manufacturers of lum- 
ber have been sacrificing their stumpage for no other reason 
in the world than that it. enabled them to meet pressing 
obligations. It was not because they did not realize that 
they had values in timber far in excess of what they were 
selling their lumber for, but it was figured by the majority 
of those who had obligations outstanding that by cashing 
up on a portion of their stumpage they would be able to 
recoup on the balance in the windup, and I think this is 
the answer that would be given by every well posted lum- 
berman. 

Replying to the question as to the size of timber cut: 
“If timber cut indiscriminately the average product of 
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which at less than $15 affords scant if any profit, would it 
pay to cut trees of a certain range of sizes only and sell the 
product for less than that price, and, if so, what ought the 
minimum of such sizes to be?’ volumes could be written in 
answer to this question with subject matter enough left for 
other volumes to follow. ‘This is a question that each indi- 
vidual would have to answer from his own viewpoint. My 
opinion is that you can not designate the sizes of a tree 
to be cut, because what might be profitable for me might 
not be profitable for my neighbor. My neighbor might be 
furnishing telegraph poles or piling where I was only saw- 
ing lumber. However, I will say that we individually are 
not sawing timber below 14 inches in diameter, 12 inches 
from the ground, unless we only have timber rights, and 
then we are cleaning the proposition up. Where we own the 
land in fee we are aiming to leave 10 to 15 percent of our 
timber, expecting it to grow to a size that would be profitable 
for us to go over the properties again within the next thirty 


COST OF FIRES. 


Frightful Annual Waste of Structural Materials in 
the United States As Result of Flimsy 
Building Construction. 





The United States government is the owner of build- 
ings costing more than $300,000,000 and is spending 
each year more than $20,000,000 in new buildings. That 
these buildings may maintain as high a standard of effi- 
ciency as can be obtained with economical design, it has 
been found necessary to make a general investigation of 
materials used in construction work. The government 
does not insure its buildings against loss by fire for it is 
estimated that this would mean an outlay of $600,000 
each year. It, therefore, endeavors to provide against 
loss by fire by ‘making its buildings fireproof, and an im- 
portant part of this investigation is designed to show 
the fire resistance or fireproof qualities of the materials 
employed. 

The Geological Survey, through its technologie branch, 
has been charged with the conduct of these investiga- 
tions, which include tests of the fire-resisting and fire- 
prvof qualities of building stones, brick, architectural 
tile, reinforced concrete and other materials. The re- 
sults already obtained direct attention to the necessity 
of using cheaper fireproof materials, so that property 
owners may be encouraged to construct buildings that 
will better resist fire. They show also the necessity of 
better building codes in cities, and especially of a bet- 











This investigation disclosed the fact that in 1907 the 
total cost of fires, excluding forest fires and marine 
losses but including excess cost of fire protection due to 
bad construction, and excess premiums over insurance 
paid, amounted to over $456,485,000. The cost of build- 
ing construction for the entire country in the same year 
is conservatively estimated at $1,000,000,000. Thus it 
will be seen that nearly one-half the value of all the new 
buildings constructed within one year is destroyed by 
fire. The total fire cost in this country is five times as 
much per capita as in any country of Europe. In dis- 
cussing this waste, Charles Whiting Baker, editor for the 
Engineering News, New York, in an address before the 
National engineering societies on ‘‘Conservation of 
Natural Resources’? March 24, 1909, said: ‘‘The build- 
ings consumed, if placed on lots of 65 foot frontage, 
would line both sides of a street from New York to Chi- 
cago. A person journeying along this street of desola- 
tion would pass in every 1,000 feet a ruin from which 
an injured person was taken. At every three-quarters of 
a mile in this journey he would ‘encounter the charred 
remains of a human being who had been burned to 
death.’ 

Statistics gathered by the Geological Survey show 
during 1907 165,257 fires with a total loss of $215,084, 
709; loss on brick ete. buildings with contents amount- 
ing to $68,425,267 and on frame buildings and contents. 
$146,659,442. This represents a waste of nearly $600.- 
000 for every day of the year and of $25,000 for every 
hour of the day, constituting a tremendous drain upon 
the natural resources of the country. In addition to this 
great loss of property 1,449 persons lost their lives in 
fires during the year and 5,654 were injured. Fearful 
as it is to contemplate this great destruction of the 
natural resources of this country the situation becomes 
more appalling when it is realized that this waste is in- 
creasing by leap and bound with each succeeding year. 
Statistics compiled by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters give the total value of property destroyed 
by fire in the last thirty-three years at $4,484,000,000, 
and as much money was spent in fire protection, making 
a total of almost $9,000,000,000 in thirty-three years. 

Some years ago prominent underwriters estimated that 
at least 27 percent of the fire losses comes from fires 
that extend beyond the buildings in which they originate, 
which undoubtedly is due to the inflammable construc- 
tion of buildings. In Europe, where fireproof construc- 
tion prevails, there is no such loss from this source. The 
great fire waste in the United States is largely due to 
the predominance of frame buildings. In almost all 
European cities frame buildings are positively pro- 
hibited within the limits of municipalities and but very 
few are erected in the rural districts. 











YELLOW PINE STATISTICS. 


Cut and Shipments of 165 Mills in December 1909 
and for Entire Year—Summary of the Clearing 
House Reports for Twelve Months. 


The comparative statement of cut and shipments for 
December, 1908 and 1909, compiled from reports of 
165 mills by the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion shows a net increase of stock amounting to 859,- 
435 feet, or little less than .4 percent. The increase 
for the same number of mills in December, 1908, was 
19,540,661 feet, or 9.1 percent. Shipments during De- 
cember amounted to 220,546,983 feet, as compared with 
214,626,204 feet for the same number of mills in De- 
cember, 1908. The average mill cut during December, 
1909, was 1,336,648 feet, as compared with 1,300,765 
feet in December, 1908. The total for 165 mills follow: 

Total, 165 mills. 

1908. 1909. 
3,568,867 3,040,540 
4,085,284 3,045,391 
3,771,108 6,104,512 
1,091,157 


SHIPPED TO 
New England states.............. 
i DE ananeneeednabaadebedous 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey...... 
West Virginia and Maryland...... 


2,095,269 
I akan, ali cikidy ashi heed 4 My oie ee 10,760,597 8,531,016 
I 250 6a +-heae dda awe eae iret 2'231,184 9,190,329 
Dn rxenckeceseenee san cie.tar 4,348,306 4,485,705 


PE Cres eves cneescebeseeeaee ets pat 2 





Tennessee and Kentucky.......... 576 

ee a ee 1,75 ,087,332 
DD. «svscceeneso oesee seen ‘ 339,190 
Des bretinesaenenteaewhewes 7,23 32°193 3 5,257,873 
cect snsode nee ennwhabar 15, 864, 987 17,381,380 
Er re enn 7,273,827 4.005.593 
PP ace ebaniees naka eek eee ale 11,724,236 8,759,277 
Colorado and South Dakofa....... 1,639,551 1,801,558 
De Ltcivensseeneee been e on 11,364,492 11,033,647 
OO EE eee eee 23,449,616 22,987,543 
New Mexico and Arizona......... 1,133,469 2,917,737 
Eee ee ee 746,905 986,060 
DT Bisse xvurcavebes-ubbachane eee Tr 191,744 20 328,714 
ce eb ohana eeeee seen ane 15,106,831 14,023,099 
a 6 ask ae Gia diay aaa 2'934,968 2,153,803 
Pe DEE bates cevesnsencenas 31,685,440 44,195,495 








- 214,626,204 220,546,983 

The summary of the cut and shipments for the year, 
compiled from reports from the same 165 mills, shows 
that during 1909 the cut increased 21 percent and the 
shipments 13 percent. According to the monthly re- 
ports of cut and shipments, stocks would increase 
about 2,000,000 feet, but actual inventories taken 
January 1 show an actual increase of 18,000,000 feet, 
or 2.2 percent. The difference is acounted for by local 
sales as well as by the amount of lumber used in 
repairs and construction which has not been included 
in the monthly reports of shipments. 

















SUMMARY. 
No. Cut. Pet. — Shipments. Pet. ——1908.—— 1909.- 

MontTHos— mills. 1908. 1909. Increase. Ine. 1908. 1909 Increase. inc. Inc.instk. Dec.instk. Inc.instk. Dec. in stk. 
EN Pe re ee ee eee ee ee 166 142,089,859 251.256,291 109,166,432 76.8 176,540,090 247,682,604 71,142,514 40.3 ......... 34, 4; 50,2 23 31 Fo Zee 
eee ee 166 156,236,250 256,314,137 100,077,887 64.4 182,024,543 222,636,838 40, Ss i * Sera »788,293 33,677,200 ....cccee 
OS ere er eee 166 203,738,410 297,165,224 93,426,814 45.8 208,457,191 280,072,947 7 TUBER Tee BEA nc ccccese SET. nso ovavee 
SS eer rere oe 16 213,805,463 279,398,114 65,592,651 30.7 240,555,713 79,362,495 Xs. eS aaa nn se6essnes 
eee ee errr rere s 165 202,675,729 250,239,630 47,563,901 240 228,890,583 346) 562,098 17,67 1,515 (Oo Serer TEE ‘Snececane 
OID. iain Kno eats tesa hie econ a aoe 165 202,711,852 252,760,278 50,048.426 24.7 224,722,122 261,812,017 SE. BR oc tcctccce MED sawecl soe 9,051,739 
DN coe badnaea shes aie sate aces 165 201,566,642 251,454,713 49,888,071 24.7 250,563,839 283,762,636 Dee )|6= 6 Ckewacncss | MEE (Asanecdes 32,307,92% 
SEE cic erintscavinaeescmaws 165 208,998,495 266,267,842 57,269,347 27.4 254,318,615 275,199,148 20,880,533 DS tsesrccnes <M “<esteve00 8,931,306 
ee rere rere ee reer 165 240,051,091 249, 914,434 9,863,343 4.1 268,018,137 256,633,112 11,385,025 %4.2 ........ ; 27,967,046 ......... 6,718,678 
COI + oa 550k. 0-4:0:6.0;4'55:054.0 ih 6:0'0'8 165 278,893,015 255, "360,592 *23,532,423 *8.4 259,780, 868 248,752,149 *11,028,719 *4.2 19,112,147 GO0G,448 cccscgecs 
MOE, nk 2 0005855008005 165 257,157,149 261, 019, 300 3,862,151 1.5 226,820,487 267,235,108 40,414,621 17.8 30,336,662 .......62 secesvecs 6,215,808 
DORE 6 6-w 650 i600 dine e ss 165 234,166,865 221,406,418 “12, 760,447 *5.4 214,626,204 220,546,983 5,920,779 2.8 19,540,661 = a 859,485 2... .. eee 
eer er rer 165 2,542,090, 820 3,092,556,973 586, 759,023 21.7 2,735,318,392 3,090,258,135 377,353,487 13.0 68,980,470 262,217,042 65,524,292 63,225,454 

* Decrease. 





ter enforcement of the codes already enacted, if the 
present enormous fire losses are to be diminished. The 
investigations indicate that fireproof buildings will be 
constructed at less expense in the future than in the 
past and that the difference in cost between fireproof 
and inflammable buildings will cease soon to be an en- 
couragement to flimsy construction. 

The contrast between the small losses by fire to 
government buildings, due to the great care taken to 
make them fireproof, and the immense losses reported 
from the country as a whole, led the Geological Survey 
to conduct an inquiry into fire losses in the United 
States, and, their exact cost to the people. 


The total cost of waterworks chargeable to fire serv- 
ice on account of fires in the United States during 1907 
was $245,671,676, the total cost of fire departments was 
$107,063,524 and of private fire protection $50,000, 
making a total of $402,735,200. It will be noted inci- 
dentally that fire protection involves the use of 2,000,000 
tons of metal, having a value in excess of $127,000,000, 
and the metal in 350,000 hydrants, having a value of 
$30,000,000, all of which is wasted on account of the 
need of preparing to fight fires which might develop into 
conflagrations without adequate water service and fire 
departments because of the inflammable character of 
building construction in this country. 





CLEARING HOUSE REPORT. 


The report of the yellow pine clearing house for 
1909, consisting of a recapitulation and summary of 
the monthly reports for the year, shows a net increase 
in stocks of 107,846,133 feet. The total cut was 5,041,- 
674,610 feet, a heavy increase over the previous year. 
In 1908 stocks diminished 194,600,958 feet, so that De- 
cember 31, 1909, stocks were still well below the re- 
port of two years ago. Shipments showed a satisfac- 
tory inerease into all territory excepting Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and totaled 4,933,828,477 feet. The 
average monthly mill cut for the year was 1,102,200 
feet, and the average monthly mill shipments 1,079,315 
feet, as. against a monthly average cut of 798,768 feet 
and average shipments per month of 850,937 feet in 
1908. The figures of the year’s summary follow: 


RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF YELLOW PINE CLEARING HOUSE FOR 1909. 



















Missouri and ave Se es Georgia Shipments, 
STaTEsS— Oklahoma. Arkansas. Texas. Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. and Florida. Total. 1908. 

NC MR ERNIE, 6.5.0.5 Ccw 0500 oceowssecawdane 7 2 77 66 59 24 381 352 
New Baaiaed states.............. 11,992,570 871,634 4,268,003 15,002,588 22,389,480 7,650,880 62,260,755 39,998,050 
ee a a ekdee eens ad anwes 5,866,676 2,5: 30,07 1 8,700,117 15,584,371 37,539,312 7,013,964 77,333,008 44,862,411 
Pennayivania and New Jersey... ....ccscccccreccccccs 16,359,119 2,148,783 15 497,494 19,440,046 28,127,578 14, S80 974 96,153,994 60,503,339 
West Virginia and Maryland.... 2'096,133 308,275 3,069,550 4,140,452 14,885,702 6,239,511 30,739,623 17,645,616 
SE cbc tnt ease G aad a dw he wate A S6 be Ae RAO eo HORNS 2,027,650 42,865,800 9,335,407 46,651,744 66,261,638 43,154,457 9;389,051 219,685,747 171,984,814 
i” NES SESS ae Sener Serre ery Yon ere ke 1,982,887 44,095,418 40,527,101 49,683,858 48, 069 543 21,854,447 1,388,755 207,602,009 183,549,528 
aero pik Sedat Ramee eee ees 196,404 37,047,395 9,754, "055 19,952,262 22,207,731 16,293,586 1,695,831 107,147,264 78,136,127 
cl. Re REDRESS ER IEE RE ny oe tienen pen ee 8,864, 343 106,247,492 69,547,773 133,199,502 147 00n TT 38,274,020 3,636,782 506,777,689 389,665,502 
TONG OE TENS, 6. sas ko 5c 8 knee tek 5n0teet sommetee 10,555,372 2,710,440 27, 062. 150 45,020,249 39,289,644 5,074,776 129,712,631 96,492,590 
ee eee ta. 4 6 si bade era aca aia,s SRO 197, a7i 10,974,099 2,761,195 17,390,512 5,938,999 1,563,929 46,995 38,873,700 41,658,192 
PEE aon ac dig WS hk Ses bake a Dae AW EATS Sle 121/184 4,243,848 722,443 2,509,815 510,384 ne’ sasreeeas 8,327,050 9,376,988 
BN GGG A ee rah Oocak h 54a Kad She eS be OA DEER ASS 1,481,048 55,401,903 22,246,638 56,537,313 5,096,061 [nn ineheuede 142,232,924 137,685,849 
eee ib aces sapues Gs ietctawtsneedeenke 11,520,882 114,621,258 66,674,284 159,276,399 14,468,248 A) 2S 372,282,004 276, 507,150 
PI A ee Ap ka ak arp aie whe oub AW RI ewe 5,793,093 43,030,460 28,099,319 55,046,416 2,316,689 I PE 134,621,210 117,819,505 
| Ea Uae Sn Ee pe Lae nee a pe epee 2,017,507 63,076,090 84,217,322 129,514,469 1 919,807 ee @ » ssaswanes 281,155,824 220,664,157 
Copsey Ge Siew TIRROOR. odin 05.5. ccncasanecneeece 627,425 15, 127, 046 9,018,918 14,268,155 Rn.  sthhawens ” s00eea060 40,498,460 - 89,263,978 
NL « S465 Dina sWa Kise 4-< sie s Fac.5 60H O00 A ete eles as 34,919,309 54,780,106 70,219, pth 123,112,970 842,123 OS SS are 284,162,447 213,581,666 
et i Se We big de aia wwe ehet 107,902 6,780,561 312,576,45 218,309,716 143,202 ee ~~ €aesapane 537,939,557 350,224,976 
New Mexico OE BRE oo ccd cecesoeseedeasavenes 68 s0000 669,049 17,237 414 9,854,742 52,020 wee > teniewebes 27,932, 049 26,612,259 
OR errr 170, 1238 16,986,153 1 1,176,810 ol! 504, ais Ee aa eo 29,837,045 14,205,650 
Local ks hs SARMOMREUERD os oooh oats diecloe Bannon VUE TOT sccntscad 454,475 5,731,5 74,676,687 40,765,618 358,027,135 290,919,070 
Expor : to — Tn 205 : SoS sWiseeecehenceshder setkeeons) > SNRs 2,098,657 15,231,295  2321228'585 70,810,832 29,622,451 349,991,820 204,834,521 
Dennsetie ot Pe ENE HEN ree yS Se eS re 539,050 4,267,208 10,359,161 12,408,468 4,370,346 23,402,425 65,346,658 52,273,894 
RS re er errr 20,579,485 28,438,110 111,164,940 360,856,297 155,901,084 82,424,109 65,823,849 825,187,874 524,682,404 
Total apnea sid dep eens 448 6b. 008 6950S 480s OTE Te 90,535,587 752,376,560 886,024,259 1,560,977,875 913,342,913 514,239,421 216,331,862 4,933,828,477 3,603,148,236 
he a oe et ie aw eke 85,000,153 745,156,425 896,980,901 1,564,061,455 960,739,085 550,206,056 239,530,535 5,041,674,610 3,408,547,278 
ET. ok ka khea ens ae ene Sa ere Cees ROW é uhdhete . < dp ebushas 10,956,642 3,083,580 47,396,172 35,966,635 23,198,673 120,601,702 5,504,740 
IE oo ss Gh occa cink bu SaleseSsed beedae sam eue On 5,535,434 TARGSRS = oticcc hese’ ++ Siatsbaee |< sieeeentaw§ , oeerdaeee” | ~~ So beettetd 12,755,569 200,105,698 


Net increase 1909, 107,846,133 feet. 


Net increase 1908, 194, 600,958 feet. 
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MANY VIEWS ON INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PROBLEM. 


Manufacturers in Many Lines Express their Opinions —Unfavorable Comment on Present System of Liability Insurance—Legal Wrangles Costly. 


If all the manufacturing industries were as favor- 
ably disposed toward an attempt to improve the 
system of protection for workingmen liable to indus- 
trial accidents as .the lumber trade seems to be there 
would be little difficulty in bringing about an entire 
revolution in existing practices. The attitude of lum- 
bermen, however, may be accounted for by the fact 
that most lumber manufacturing institutions are under 
the close observation of their owners and are subject 
to a higher degree of personal interest on the parts 
of their executive heads than could be expected in 
the steel business, for example, or in many other lines 
of trade where institutions reach such enormous size 
that the question of individuality is practically lost 
sight of. The following letters express various inter- 
esting views of the proposition: 


For Small Concerns. 

Harry W. Cook, manager for the Malta Manufacturing 
Company, Malta, Ohio, believes that small concerns 
would be a little slow about taking up the idea, particu- 
larly if it were approved by the larger operators, on the 
ground that it is a scheme to throw the losses of the 
large corporations upon the small institutions. In line 
with this idea he states: 

There would have to be a law enacted, and even after 
that it would not be sufficient. ‘The auditor would be 
easily influenced to favor the large concerns. We will not 
go into details with reference to this, as it does not con- 
cern us to any great extent. We carry a liability insur- 
ance of our own, and what losses we sustain are paid by 
that insurance company. It does not cost us a great deal 
to carry this, and even if the proposition you mention 
would cost us less, and we were led to believe we were 
to carry the losses of the large corporations, we would not 
go into it. 

A Common-Sense Method. 

Here is a very common-sense way of compensating the 
employee in case of accident, and not only that, but the 
Maxwell-Brisecoe Motor Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
does not believe in the administration of such affairs by 
governmental bureaus, for which he is to be commended. 
The letter follows: 


Responding to your request for experience and views 
covering industrial accidents and protection, would advise 
that our experience has not been such as to warrant ad- 
vocating a state or federal compulsory liability law. In 
our own plants in case of an accident which is caused by 
the employee’s own carelessness we pay for all his phy- 
sician’s attendance and reimburse him for his time while 
laid up, and put him back to work again when he is in 
shape to continue work. Where the accident was caused 
by some other workman or overseer, in addition to the 
above we pay the workman whatever sum is fair as 
agreed upon by himself and our arbitrators, who consider 
every phase of the matter. I think our arbitrators have 
always been fair in their treatment of the men, as evi- 
denced by the fact that no suits have ever been tried 
against us, although we operate four factories, and a law- 
suit, you must appreciate, is the safety valve on such a 
system as this, and is only resorted to by a workman 
when he thinks he has been unfairly treated. Most of 
the prominent companies are working to these conditions, 
I believe, especially those where welfare work and bet- 
terment of the employees have been given consideration, 
as it has been by some of the most notable manufac- 
turers of the country. In the ebb and flow of industry 
the great law of supply and demand applies upon every 
phase, and I believe that liberal treatment on the part 
of manufacturers in such matters as these attract to 
themselves the best employees. It is common knowledge 
that an employee may cover himself in insurance com- 
panies as a protection against any accident. Without be- 
ing connected with, or having any interest whatever in 
any manner, in an insurance company, I believe that 
every employee should cover himself unless he is engaged 
by a firm that in the event of accidents will treat him in 
a liberal manner. I do not believe, however, that the 
government should undertake to cure all evils and the 
well known inefficiency, extraordinary waste and expense 
of conducting governmental bureaus should cause any 
business man to go slow in recommending such legisla- 
tion. The insurance companies writing insurance and 
conducting their business on an active, economical, ener- 
getic, and above all else, on a competitive plan, are en- 
abled to pay in benefits to the injured an enormous 
amount, more in proportion to the amount collected than 
any bureau in the realm of politics can hope to do, at 
least under any standard of efficiency yet exhibited by our 
state or federal government departments. 

Segregation of Lumber. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is of the opinion that the 
industries should be segregated and the risks in each 
ease separated; that unless this precaution is taken 
some concerns will pay a higher rate than the one to 
which they should be entitled. This is in line with the 
views of L. B. Hanchett, secretary of the Hanchett 
Swage Works, of Big Rapids, Mich., whose opinion fol- 
lows: 

We do not see any reason why such a law could not be 
passed, and we suppose that the contribution of each em- 
ployer to the fund should be not only according to the size 
of his payroll, but also according to the nature of his 
business. Certain lines of business are more hazardous than 
others and undoubtedly contribution by each concern should 
be proportionate to the hazardous nature of the business. 

The different lines of business of the country have already 


becn classified by the employer’s liability insurance com- 
panies according to the hazardous nature of the business 
in which they are engaged, and doubtless the classification 
now in force by the inSurance companies is approximately 
correct. We suppose it is a part of Mr. White's sugges- 
tion also that such a law ghould provide immunity for the 
employers from contributing to the fund from any further 
liability on account of such accidents. Employers now are 
seeking this immunity in large numbers through the employ- 
ers’ liability insurance companies. They are making certain 
contributions to such insurance companies, which, it has been 
demonstrated, are ample to pay the injured employee in a 
certain percentage of cases and also cover a. substantial 
profit to the insurance company. If, therefore, a law of 
this kind were passed making it compulsory for all employ- 
ers to make this contribution, we see no reason why an 
employer could not secure immunity under this law at 
approximately the same cost he now can by the aid of the 
insurance companies; and the profits going to the different 
insurance companies and the costs of disputing liability in 
a large number of cases—attorneys’ fees etc.—would be 
saved for the benefit of the persons injured. Economically 
there certainly should be a great saving in this method over 
the present one, as every dollar contributed by the employers 
would go a great deal further for the benefit of the injured 
employees than the amounts now expended for the immunity 
secured through the employment of employers’ liability insur- 
ance companies. 
‘*As Broad Then as Long Now.’’ 

Louis E. Rechtin, of the Cordesman-Rechtin Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, thinks that all would be placed 
on the same footing, stating among other things: 

The effect will be substantially as now in that case, for 
the whole public will bear the burden. ‘There will be 
instances of award beyond reason and some awards not 
merited, just as with the pension fund, but your “dear 
public” will view the bill just the same and conditions then 
will be as broad as they are now long. 

Liability Insurance Unsatisfactory. 

A frank, forceful statement is given by Rasmus 
Hanson, of Grayling, Mich., which follows: 

In relation to the accidents happening in our mills and 
on the railroads, as far as we are concerned, we surely will 
be in line to take up any measure that is necessary in 
order to secure state or federal legislation covering such 
cases. Employers of labor, as a general thing, have no 
desire to get away from any obligation or liabilities there 
are in connection with an unfortunate person who gets 
injured in their employ, and in order to protect ourselves 
we take out liability insurance, but that is not satisfactory 
as a general thing. 

By the Industry or by the State? 

Some diversity of opinion exists as to whether this 
question should be handled by federal or state statute 
to best advantage, or whether it should be taken out of 
the hands of the law and the lawyer and handled direct- 
ly by these interested in the industry. L. W. Sey- 
mour, general manager of the James Ohlen & Sons 
Saw Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, Ohio, gives 
expression to the following: 

Corporations do not feel very kindly with reference to 
corporation taxes that the government is going to enforce 
on us. It has been my impression that employees are pretty 
well taken care of, generally speaking. Most of them can 
not do enough for their help when ill or laid off on account 
of accident, rendering them doctor service, many times full 
pay, part pay at times for weeks and weeks, and I certainly 
would be opposed to have any such steps taken at this time. 
Think we have all our burdens to bear and find too often 
we get too little in return from workmen. I can say this 
with pretty good grace, because we have always been 
extremely liberal in matters of this character. 

Take Care of the Injured. 

H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. Atkins & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., believes it is time that something 
practical should be done with a view not only of tak- 
ing care of those injured, but of preventing in so far 
as possible a recurrence of great calamities. Along 
this line Mr. Atkins states: 

The practice has become pretty well established in Europe 
that it shall be a part of the employer's duty to take care 
of injured employees, whether injured from their own con- 
tributory negligence or entirely by the fault of their em- 
ployees or their fellow servants. To take care of the 
financial responsibility in connection with such injuries a 
system has grown up in Germany that seems particularly 
well adapted to an equitable adjustment of these difficulties. 
The laws there require that employers shall bear the burden 
of responsibility in personal injury cases and that the 
employees themselves shall share in this burden. To this 
end, in each establishment where people are employed, 
there is a fund created by the payment, part on behalf of 
the employer and part on behalf of the employee, in the 
nature of an insurance society, and the funds collected 
thereon are used, not only for taking care of personal injury 
eases, but also as sick benefits and death benefits for all 
employees. 

A system of his kind would be much more preferable to 
drastic laws which piace the burden of responsibility 
entirely on the employer. ‘ 

We are continually horrified by the distressing mine 
explosions which have been occurring during the last 
year. When the cause for such explosions is sifted down it 
has been found in a great many cases that some careless or 
inexperienced workman has been to blame for the large loss 


of life, and while in a great many cases these accidents 
might have been avoided, even with careless employees, the 
most careful system of state mine inspection has fdiled to 
reveal to the management the manner in which such acci- 
dents might have been avoided, and the employer has suf- 
fered tremendous losses financially, while his employees have 
suffered tremendous losses in life and limb. A satisfactory 
solution of the problem can readily be brought about by 
expert inquiry into general conditions, and each employer 
along with his employees can be brought to a point where 
the burden could be shared more or less equally as the 
specific case demands. 
A Large and Important Question. 

On behalf of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., H. N. Covell, superintendent, 
has this to say: 

Your circular entitled “Suggestions Covering Industrial 
Accidents and Protection” is an extremely large and impor- 
tant proposition. As long as the class of attorneys men- 
tioned in Mr. White’s letter exists damage suits will be 
brought. It has occurred to the writer that if the manu- 
facturing industries should become allied with some high 
grade accident insurance company, as for instance the 
Phoenix Preferred Accident Insurance Company, of Detroit, 
where a iiberal insurance is given for a minimum of pre- 
mium, the concern contributing part and the workman 
part of the premium, they could accomplish without legis- 
lation some of the things you have suggested. 


Individuality. 


The suggestion made by the Brooks-Scanlon Com- 
pany, Kentwood, La., is one in which the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes a great deal of pride. In point of 
fact, the sawmill interests of the country more nearly 
take care of the injured than any other line of indus- 
try. At the same time, this does not prevent the 
filing of numerous suits for preposterous sums for 
injury or death by ‘‘ambulance chasers,’’ and this is 
one phase of the matter which should be eliminated. 
The company’s statement on this point follows: 


We believe that each individual concern can handle the 
ordinary settlements for accidents better than the insurance 
companies. We fully believe that by carrying the credit to 
accident account the premium would have to be paid to 
the average liability company, and that with the ordinary 
care around any manufacturing plant there will be ample 
to take care of any loss or suits that possibly might be 
brought for damage. 


Believe Liability Insurance Sufficient. 

Charles A. Bigelow, treasurer of the Kneeland-Bige- 
low Company, Bay City, Mich., does not believe the 
theory advanced by Mr. White to be practical, and 
advocates the purchasing of employers’ liability in- 
surance which, he says, has always given good satis- 
faction. 

The Massee & Felton Lumber Company, of Macon, 
Ga., believes that employees’ liability insurance is 
about as simple and satisfactory a method as it is 
possible to evolve. 


Hazard Should Govern. 


The National Blow Pipe Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, of New Orleans, La., believes that distine- 
tion should be made between the various lines of manu- 
facturers, as some businesses are more hazardous than 
others, and expresses itself as being favorably im- 
pressed with the idea. 


Injury Claims Compose 60 Percent. 
Affairs in the South are clearly and strongly out- 


lined in a letter from J. W. Gray, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., as follows : 


I think any move concerning liability insurance would be 
for the better, as I could not conceive of a more crude 
system than the one operated under by corporations, rail- 
roads etc. in the South, and think the plan suggested by 
Mr. White the best ‘solution of this problem that ‘I have 
ever heard. In the South 60 percent of the civil business 
done by our courts are suits for damages against some cor- 
poration for personal injury. A large number of these suits 
are filed by shyster attorneys, and the victim of the acci 
dent seldom gets much of the damages,where any are 
collected, and I would be pleased to see any change made 
that would break up this undesirable practice, and I believe 
that the plan suggested by Mr. White would give both 
corporate and individual justice. ‘ 


In the following letters are expressed the varying 
opinions of a number of lumbermen regarding the best 
manner of handling the accident problem: 


Legislation Necessary. 

ARBO, COVINGTON CouNTY, MISS., Feb. 5.—It ‘is quite 
possible that in the near future we will have to face some 
character of legislation, federal or state, with a view of 
imposing on all employers of labor a fee for accidents of 
all kinds. It seems as though the ‘accumulated wisdom of 
the civilized nations” is to be done away with, and the old 
common law doctrine of the fellow servant law and also of 
contributory negligence become obsolete. If the practice 


suggested is to be adopted, of course it must, in the last 
analysis, be unloaded on the public in the way of higher 
values. I think it will also do away with much of the 
incentive to prevent such accidents, which some manufac- 
turers spend a great deal of money and time to successfully 
control, and will put the careless employer on about as 
favorable a footing as those who exercise the utmost caution. 
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As far as the lumber manufacturers are concerned, I do 
not think they are prepared to undertake further expenses 
at this time; and it would appear as though the business 
ommunity is loaded down with enough actual and proposed 
orporation restrictions without agitating this to any extent 
if present. LUMBER-MINERAL COMPANY, 
H. H. Cust, President. 


Mutual Company Might Do. 


Bay Ciry, Micu., Feb. 15.—In regard to industrial acci- 
lents, we would say that we are interested in three different 
-onecerns that carry liability insurance and agree with you 
it is a poor way to handle the loss incident to the injury or 
jeath of an employee, and we often have thought that some- 
thing might be done in the shape of a mutual company to 
io this business; something on the same line as the Lumber 
\iutual Fire Insurance companies. 

We quite agree with the letter of the W. H. White Com- 
vany in regard to the matter, and we would like to see some- 
hing done along mutual lines on this subject. 

E. B. Foss & Co. 


Favors Government Assistance. 


BripaL VEIL, ORE., Feb. 7.—Referring to the matter of a 
prospective law to govern industrial accidents and protection, 
{ would say that we have at times given this matter con- 
iderable thought and have looked with favor upon the 
German system which, if we understand it, comprises in 
iddition to the suggestions made by the W. H. White 
Company, a scheme for the government to contribute a 
portion of the fund. We think that some such idea would 
e a good one and we are not averse to going on record as 
cing in favor of it. E. B. HAZEN, 
rreasurer and General Manager Bridal Veil Lumbering Com- 

pany. 


Employer and Employee Should Codperate. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., Feb. 8.—1 am glad to see that there 
s a concerted action on the part of employers of labor 
toward a systematic plan to better the present condition. 
there is nothing in which both employer and employee are 

» vitally interested as in devising some plan by which each 
cau codperate. If a plan could be devised by which, under 
he supervision of a state law, a fund could be built up by 
contribution from the employer and the employee, based 
pon the weekly or monthly wage schedule, such fund to be 
ised in case of sickness or accident to the employee, thus 
iaking this out of the hands of the shyster lawyer, who re- 
eives the biggest end in all cases, we think this would be 
. very desirable arrangement. 

The fund thus created without the expense incident-sto 
modern life insurance, would secure to the employee a fair 
remuneration for the money spent by him, and would do 

way with a large amount of annoyance and expense now 
neurred in litigation. 

We would be glad to codjperate on any such plan or plans 
hat may be decided upon. 

J. W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY, 
J. W. Wells, President. 


Lumber Trade Paying Heavy Tax. 


KXANSAS ClIry, Mo., Feb. 11.—The solution suggested by 
iis lumber company is in the line, of course, with the com- 
ilsory workmen's compensation acts in force in practically 
civilized countries except the United States. There has 
eh, as you are aware, considerable agitation for such acts 
re, and some of them have been offered but so far not 
ssed. ‘The difficulty seems to be that the states individ- 
uly fear that should they pass such acts they would be at 
disadvantage if their sister states did not pass similar 
nes, as it imposes a tax upon the cost of production and 
:e lumber industry, for instance, in a state having a work- 
an’s compensation act would be at some disadvantage, it 
helieved, in the matter of cost of production over an 
ivining state that did not have similar laws. We think 
difference is more fancied than real, for the reason that 
jumber trade, like every other modern industry, is at 
nt paying a heavy tax for industrial accidents in the 
of damage suit claims and other compensation to 
ved employees, and we believe it is only a matter of 
when many, if not all, of the manufacturing states 
have such legislation upon their books. 


Likes the Assessment Plan. 


\TtLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—From our investigation of the 
ct we believe that the German act would fill the bill 
cover the question more fully than any other system. 
ire very much in favor of a bill of this kind, as we 
d prefer to pay the money to the injured employees 
‘’ than to the lawyers. We believe the manufacturers 
ad well afford to contribute one-half of the necessary 
unt and the laborers could well afford to contribute the 
» half. We have found in our experience that an assess- 
‘t of $1 a month would cover all hospital fees and 
nses as well as the indemnity paid the men and legal 
venses, and a charge of from 50 cents to $1 to each 
‘rer and an equal amount assessed against the manufac- 
‘er would be a very light burden and we believe would 
‘er all the necessary expense. This insurance should be 
‘rolled by a joint committee of manufacturers and 
nloyees. Attias Lumper & SHINGLE CoMPANY. 


. Insurance Companies Unjust. 

‘ANE, Pa., Feb. 9.—I would be heartily in sympathy with 
viything that would be an improvement on the present 
ituation. My opinion of the matter is that the companies 
ho cover risks of this kind work a great injustice at all 
‘ines, Their object, of course, being to keep expenses down 
the lowest minimum without any effort whatever to 
‘lecide between the fair and the unfair. Naturally, they of 
‘ovur'se are not in the business for fun, but aim to make all 
‘he money they can; the expense of handling their organiza- 
‘ion and also paying for the losses is borne by the employer, 
and the employee in the general shake up is very poorly 
treated, Grorce H. MELL. 


Ample Provision Made. 


CADILLAC, MIcH., Feb. 12.—Speaking from personal expe- 
rience, I find that the best regulated manufacturing insti- 
tutions and railroads are not exempt from accidents, not- 
withstanding their extreme care and close oversight. Many 
of the accidents that do occur can be laid at the door of 
some employee’s carelessness and neglect. The manufac- 
turer generally uses extreme care and every precaution to pre- 
vent accidents and in many cases giving financial and moral 
aid to those injured in their manufactories, their hospital, 
doctor and nurse bills ete. being assumed, and as soon as 
the injured is recovered sufficient to work his place is open 
for him. J. C. KNox, 
Secretary Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


Does Not Favor Insurance Companies. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—I am in full accord with the 
sentiment expressed in the letter from the W. H. White 
Company to the extent that it is about time something was 
being done in the matter either to compel more just settle- 
ments on the part of the insurance companies or else take 
it out of thir hands entirely and place it under supervision 
of an impartial and disinterested board. It has always 
seemed to me that under the present system the laborer has 
a mighty poor show to get what is justly due him; still 
the premiums on liability policies are hitched at the highest 
notch. 

Of course, it would require a great deal of hard work to 
bring about any radical change in the system, although I 
feel certain that you will find the majority of manufacturers 
and employers ready to fall in line and place a carefully 
thought out plan in operation. 

There is one thing that could be counted on to aid the new 
plan and that is, were the employer and his help assured 
that personal injuries would hereafter be justly compen- 
sated for, they would be willing to contribute more liberally 
to the reserve fund. 

You may note me as one of the dissatisfied ones; that is, 
with the way liability insurance is now being conducted. 

H. J. Burns, 
per D. C. Cherrier. 
Legal Measures Favored. 

GLEASON, WIs., Feb. 10.—The idea of establishing an 
organization to perfect laws relating to accidents and to 
secure such laws as will protect employees from accidents 


due to improper or defective equipment I believe is a good 
one, if a system of organization may be worked out. 

It is true that lumbermen and loggers, and especially 
railway companies, do not install the most improved safety 
devices and appliances. Logging and sawmill operations are 
in themselves dangerous. The handling of logs is always 
done with danger staring employees in the face at every 
turn, and it would seem that these companies and coipora- 
tions should be compelled to use the most improved devices 
in connection with their operations. The question of a few 
dollars necessarily expended in the installation of improved 
devices ought to count for but little in the face of the 
advantages to be gained from their use. 

A. A. Sprocis CoMPany. 


In State Legislatures. ’ 


That the question of affording employers and em- 
ployees better protection is already receiving some real 
attention is evidenced by the fact that the Illinois 
legislature is considering a bill known as house bill 
No. 42 which, if passed, would create an employer’s 
liability commission. The measure passed the house 
of representatives and was recently advanced to third 
reading in the senate. It provides for a commission 
of twelve members, to be named by the governor, six 
being employers of labor and six heing representatives 
of the employee class. The commission is to-investi- 
gate the question of employers’ liability and working- 
men’s compensation and to report its findings to the 
governor not later than September 1, together with 
drafts of bills to cover such legislation as may be sug- 
gested by the committee. 

In Wisconsin the legislature last year created an in- 
dustrial insurance committee, which has been send- 
ing out blank forms to be filled out by manufacturers 
in all lines in the state, giving detailed reports of all 
accidents which occurred during 1906-7-8, including 
each injury which caused disability for thirty days or 
more. The secretary reported recently that the com- 
mittee had received about 1,000 schedules from various 
manufacturing industries but has not compiled all the 
information. When all the statistics are collected the 
committee purposes tabulating them, showing the num- 
ber of accidents in the different lines of industry, their 
cost, and probably the estimated cost under a system 
of direct compensation. 





THE GERMAN PLAN OF HANDLING INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


A cireular issued by the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States contains a review 
of what is known as the ‘‘German’’ system, which is 
reproduced in its entirety herewith: 


Germany has paid its disabled wage workers more than 
$1,500,000,000 since 1884. It pays its injured, superannu- 
ated, and their dependents, something like $126,000,000 a 
year. Of this sum the workmen furnished half. ‘An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure,” is the keynote 
of the German system. From a description of the system 
in an article in Everybody’s magazine we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

“Germany has a system of compulsory insurance, to which 
both employers and employees contribute. Every injured 
German workman, no matter how he was injured, whether 
by his own fault, by the fault of his employer, or by nobody’s 
fault, draws a regular weekly compensation either from the 
sickness insurance fund or from the accident insurance 
fund until he is able to go back to work. 

“Whereupon the following profound reflection occurs to 
the Germans: ‘The more accidents there are, the more 
injured workmen we shall have to support, and the larger 
will be the premiums that we shall have to pay into our 
insurance funds. But the fewer accidents there are, the 
fewer injured workmen we will have to support, and the 
smaller our insurance premiums will be.’ 

“This thrifty consideration leads the Germans to address 
their workmen as follows: ‘Here are safety devices. We 
implore you to use them. We shall esteem it a favor if 
you will not try to get hurt. But if an accident does hap- 
pen and you do get hurt, here are the best doctors and 
the best hospitals in the empire. Use them and get well 
as soon as you cxn. We shall not let you crawl away to 
your home and get good and sick, and good and poor, and 
then send a claim agent to the side of your bed and offer 
you a month’s rent, just about the time the landlord is 
coming around, and get you to sign your name to a release. 
We are not interested in seeing your signature on a piece 
of paper. We are interested in restoring you to health. 
The sooner you are well, the sooner you can go back to 
work. And the sooner you can go back to work the sooner 
we can stop naying you your weekly indemnity.’” 

In pursuance of this wise thought the employers and 
employees of Germany, united in their insurance associations 
for the common welfare of both wage earners and dividend 
drawers, have spent $120,000,000 in the last twenty years 
on workmen’s dwellings, workmen’s baths, workmen's hos- 
pitals, workmen’s sanitariums and workmen’s convalescent 
homes. It was good business. It helped to decrease the 
insurance premiums. It was good Christianity. It helped 
to make sick people well. 

A good law is a law that gets men and women into the 
habit of doing the-helpful thing, the noble thing, the right 
thing. Nine-tenths of everyone of us is habit. The Ger- 
man compulsory insurance law is a good law, not only be- 
cause it hands out coin and medical supplies at convenient 
times to injured workmen, but because jt sets the face of 
the whole German nation habitually toward preventing the 
crippling and mangling of human beings, toward healing 
the wounds of those who, in spite of all precautions, have 
been overtaken by the bloody misfortune of peace, toward 
lessening pain, toward spreading happiness. 


The difference between the German situation and the 
American situation is the whole difference between that 
modern, scientinc, peacemaking device called “compulsory 
insurance’ and that medieval, unscientific, strife-breeding 
contrivance called ‘employers’ liability.” 

Under compulsory insurance the remedy for an accident 
is to get the victim on his feet again as soon as possible, 
and to think up the. best way of preventing all accidents 
of that particular kind in the future. Under “employers’ 
liability’’ the remedy for an accident is to start a lawsuit. 

The weapons of compulsory insurance are safety devices 
and convalescent homes. The weapons of employers’ lia- 
bility are lawyers, judges, instructions to the jury.” 

An English statesman speaking of the German sysiem 
said: ‘When Bismarck was strengthening the foundation 
of the new German empire, one of the first tasks he under- 
took was the organization of a scheme which insured the 
German workmen and their families against the worst evils 
which ensue from the common accidents of life. And a 
superb scheme it is. It has saved an incalculable amount 
of misery to hundreds of thousands, and possibly millions 
of people, who never deserved it. Wherever I went in 
Germany, north or south, and whoever I met, whether it 
was an employer or a workman, a conservative or liberal, or 
a socialist or a trade union leader, all of one accord spoke in 
the most laudatory terms of the excellent effects which have 
been achieved by this great system. * * * All we have 
left now to do in order to put ourselves on a level with 
Germany—and 1 hope our competition with Germany will 
not be limited to armaments—is to make some further 
provision for the sick, for the invalidated, for the widows 
and orphans of the broken down soldiers of industry.” 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, who has given much time and 
attention to “social politics’ of the United States, Germany 
and England, is quoted as follows: “Germany adopted a 
quarter or a century ago a compulsory system of old age 
insurance, the burden to be divided between employer, em- 
ployee and the state. England, having meanwhile ignored 
this economic truth, is being driven now to an old age 
pension resting upon general taxation—a modified form of 
pauper relief.” 

The principie of the German system is constructive co- 
operation, a partnership of all employers and employees, 
principally for the purpose of preventing economic loss, 
and secondarily for distributing unpreventable economic loss 
over a large tield of burdening the individual affected: The 
principle of the English system is paternalism, a modified 
form of pauper relief. F. A. Vanderlip, one of America’s 
highest financial authorities, is quoted (Henderson's “Indus- 
(rial Insurance in the United States”) as saying: “Th: 
testimony in regard to the value of the work done in th» 
sick insurance system is almost universally favorable. It 
would be hard to calculate its economic importance, but it 
is so great that it has become one of the leading factors 
in helping Germany to the industrial preéminence which she 
is gaining.” 

Other industrial nations have adopted, one by one, modi- 
fied terms of the German system. Austria, Belgium, Fin- 
land, Italy, Holland and Norway have compulsory industrial 
insurance. Denmark, France, Greece, Russia, Spain and 
Sweden have voluntary industrial insurance on-the principle 
of part payment by employers and part payment by the 
wage workers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The Dealer Who Does Things Himself—Courteous Employees Who Outdo their Bosses—Holding the Mirror Up to Nature— 
Catching Competitors’ Customers—The Advertising Microbe—Stirring Up Sleepers—Damaging the Door Business. 


DOING HIS OWN DELIVERING. 


The man at the books said the boss was out with a 
load of lumber, and it was a full three-quarters of an 
hour before he returned. Why he was driving his team, 
of course, was none of my business. He may have 
gone out to get the fresh air, or to exercise his muscle. 
His horses may have been so frisky that he wanted 
to handle them himself instead of risking them in the 
care of others. He may have been so used to hard work 
that he felt it would be too much like boy’s play to sit 
around the office and let the foreman do the hauling. 
When he came in-the horses were not kicking over the 
traces, and judging from their quiet demeanor they 
were not hard to handle, and the boss did not have the 
appearance of suffering for a want of oxygen. Having 
talked for an hour he asked to be excused, as he said 
he must take out a load of cement, and this cement he 
loaded himself, the dust in the meantime flying into his 
eyes and ears. One thing sure, he was a worker from 
Worktown. The thought occurred to me that it was 
not the proper thing, though it is hoped he will for- 
give me for expressing an opinion as to what is proper 
in his case. Maybe he will think that when a man 
comes around his yard who has no visible means of 
livelihood it would be as well for him to mind his own 
business instead of passing an opinion on the way he 
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“Some customers that it would be to his interest to see.” 


should do his work. Perhaps it would, but there is a 
principle involved that has a bearing on _ business 
methods. 

All over this broad country there are dealers who 
think that their presence at their yards is worth all it 
costs, and more, too. I could name a dealer who ob- 
jects to taking any but the shortest summer vacation for 
fear that while he is gone things may not move just 
right at home. Maybe his is an extreme case. There 
will be lumber yards after he is gone. The principle, 
if not carried too far, is a good one to put in practice. 

As a team drove into the shed a dealer asked me to 
go out with him. The man who had driven in was a 
farmer who lived five miles out, he said, and before 
there was any talk as to what he wanted the dealer 
ascertained how matters were at his home. Evidently 
one of the farmer’s girls had been ailing, and the dealer 
asked how she was getting along. It was also asked 
how his stock was coming through the winter. He did 
not act as though his talk was perfunctory, but that he 
was interested. 

“*Tf you have the time come in when you get loaded 
up,’’ the farmer was requested, as he was driving to 
the other end of the shed for the foreman to put on the 
lumber. Having loaded, the farmer hitched his horses 
to a post, and the three of us, consuming cigars, sat in 
the office and talked. When he was gone the dealer 
remarked, ‘‘He is a good customer. A year ago I sold 
him a house bill, last spring he bought a barn bill of 
me and now he is fixing up his sheds.’’ It was as plain 
as day that he was aiming to court the favor of his 
customers. 

The point comes in here: This dealer pays close at- 
tention to his trade. When a customer comes in he 
would rather meet him than leave it to an employee. 
Perhaps an employee would do as well—possibly better— 
but the dealer does not think he would. It is his inter- 
est that is involved, his money that is at stake, and 
under these conditions, which are common, there are num- 
berless dealers who think it is best to be on the ground 
themselves. It would be safe to bet $4 that this par- 
ticular dealer would not be away from his yard de- 
livering lumber, fearful that while doing so some cus- 
tomer might come in that it would be to his interest to 
see. 

Amenities of the Trade. 


Then, as you are, so are others. It is safe to say that 








in the thousand-and-one smaller yards the men who buy 
material from them are pleased to meet the proprietors. 
If you should go to one of the stores in your town to 
buy a bill of goods you would be pleased to see the boss 
on deck. It would be some satisfaction for you to know 
that the boss knew that you were patronizing him. 
There may be those who say, ‘‘Give me what I want at 
the price I want to pay and I don’t care who knows it.’’ 
That is the spirit that is shown in the large towns, but 
not in the small ones; in the latter there is a neighborly 
spirit that finds expression. Not long ago a man was 
heard to say to a townsman that he was just over to his 
place to buy a pair of shoes. ‘‘Glad to hear it!’’ said 
the shoeman. Now the gist of the matter was that the 
man who had bought the shoes wanted his neighbor to 
know that he had been to his store to get them, else 
he would have said nothing about it. Few of us can say 
but this is the way we feel in this matter. 

Occasionally there is a grouchy dispositioned man in 
trade who in civility, courtesy and accommodation is 
overtopped by an employee, in which case it would be 
well for the boss to get out and stay away. A trades- 
man who will permit an employee to outdo him in this 
respect should sell his business and buy a farm out on 
the frontier where he will not come in contact with peo- 
ple. Let him associate with his dog and calves and 
horses, and then the probability is that his dog will run 
away, his calves become as wild as deer and his horses 
kick him every chance they get. 

Any dealer knows that any day, or any time of day, 
some question is liable to come up that is hardly in the 
province of an employee to settle. The dealer knows 
what he wants to do, what he can do, and this the em- 
ployee does not always know. If it is a simple matter 
of selling a jag of dimension or boards, a few thousand 
shingles, a few sacks of cement, the employee is equal to 
the occasion, but what will he do if it comes to figuring 
on a bill when the competition is close? Of course, he 
can say to the prospective buyer that the boss is away, 
and that if he will call again he believes he will fix it 
up satisfactorily; but not every buyer will be disposed 
to call again. There are buyers who think it is the 
duty of the dealer to be on deck to attend to his business. 
If there was only one yard from which material could 
be had it would be different, but generally there are sev- 
eral of them. There is no lack of yards at which ma- 
terial may be bought, and if the dealer is not around 
and the customer is obliged to go elsewhere that other 
dealer will be mighty glad to welcome him. 

Dealers have been heard to say they have not been 
away from home for a long time, sometimes a year, and 
sometimes longer. Many a dealer has been heard to say 
that he could not even spend the time to attend the meet- 
ings of the retail associations. There are extremes in 
all things, and possibly this is one of them, but it at 
least shows the importance that is attached by these 
dealers in being at home. 

In one of the best one-yard towns in Iowa the dealer 
did not see the importance of being at his place of busi- 
ness. If a customer went to his yard ten-to-one the pro- 
prietor would be down town talking politics, or other- 
wise uselessly spending his time. The patrons of the 
yard became tired of this. When they went to the yard 
they wanted to see the boss, and the boss was not to be 
seen unless they went and looked him up. A dealer who 
had sold out and was looking for a location heard of 
this, and he thonght that in this town there was an 
opening for a man who would attend to his business, and 
in went the second yard, where it would not have gone 
in had the dealer already there not been of the opinion 
that an employee could run the business. The new yard 
there the old dealer pricked up his ears, but it was too 

















. “The mirror that reflects their disposition.” 


late. The damage was done. In about twelve months 
there was only one yard in the town and that was owned 
by the last comer. 


THE COMPETITOR’S CUSTOMER. 


I have heard only one dealer say he enjoyed seeing 
a customer going elsewhere for lumber, as then the cus- 
tomer would more fully appreciate the service he got at 
his yard, and that was Bob Trumbull, of Minden, Neb., 
in the report of the Lincoln meeting in these columns 
erroneously located in Hildreth (the home of his brother) 
and who at the recent annual convention of the Nebraska 
association was elected vice president of that organiza- 
tion—and a good selection it was too, ranking as he 
does among the ablest and most successful lumbermen 
of the state. 

This man, Bob Trumbull, is as full of ideas as an egg 
is of meat, and it is human nature that my respect foi 
him is fully as high as otherwise it would have been 
had he not solicited my photograph to hang as an orna- 
ment in his office. He has made a success of his busi- 
ness by studying human nature, using the knowledge 
thus obtained as a lever. Behind the counter over which 
his customers pay their bills he has placed a large mir 
ror to make collections easy. He says that when thes: 
customers walk up to the captain’s office to settle and 
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“Toss damaged lumber on his load.” 


feel a little testy, they see themselves in this mirror 
which reflects their disposition, feel ashamed of them- 
selves, and lay their money down with good grace. Fol- 
lowing a mention in this department of this device of 
Mr. Trumbull it was commented on by many as being 
cute, and a year ago at the meeting of the Wisconsin 
association, the last time I saw the lamented Fred Bar- 
nett, than whom there was no more thoughtful lumber- 
man, he told me he might adopt Mr. Trumbull’s idea and 
locate a mirror back of the counter in his new office. 

Not many of us would follow Mr. Trumbull’s ex- 
ample by saying that we like to see our customers haul- 
ing lumber from some other yard, as the query in our 
minds would be, Will they come back? Various ques- 
tions we would ask ourselves, among them, what have 
we done to displease them? Has it to do with prices, 
with treatment, or what? 

A dealer said that during the political campaign of 
the fall of ’08 a customey built a barn without even 
giving him a chance to figure on the bill. Meeting him 
on the street he asked why he had so unceremoniously 
deserted him. ‘‘Frankly,’’ his former customer an- 
swered, ‘‘the last time I was at your office you heaped 
abuse upon Bryan. Now, I am a Bryan man, and I can 
stand for anything in the way of a straight political 
argument, but if what you said of Bryan was true 
then every man who voted for him was a fool pure and 
simple, and it pleases no one to be called a fool.’’ ‘‘I 
apologized the best I could,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘but my 
apology didn’t appear to go, and I can not say that I 
ever will get a whack at another board he will buy, but 
it taught me a lesgon, as I determined that thereafter 
I would vote as I had ‘a mind to, but that I would not 
discuss polities with a customer unless we both were 
on the same side of the fence.’’ 

But if you should catch a competitor’s customer in 
your yard you would treat him gently, wouldn’t you? 
You bet you would. It would be your aim to make 
him think that, yours was about the best place to buy 
building material in the country. It would not be 
surprising if you should toss several pieces of your 
damaged lumber on his load and tell him he was we'- 
come to them. If the question of time of paymert 
was raised you might tell him that was a matter of 
little moment; pay when it was convenient for him. 
You would want to glue him to you so he would have 
no desire to go back to your hated rival. 
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“Is not shaken from every little bush.” 


This story was told by a dealer: ‘‘I was given a 
hunch by a carpenter with whom I was on friendly terms 
that a contractor who had been buying his lumber of 
another dealer had broken with him. Two or three 
evenings after, when I was fixing up my books, this 
contractor came in and wanted me to figure on two 
cottages, and after that I sold him four other bills 
before the season closed down. That was four years 
ago and he is still my customer. The reason he broke 
with the other dealer was never mentioned. He bought 
the stuff as if he never had bought elsewhere, and not a 
word was said. Use him well? I should say I did. 
[ don’t know but pebbles would have melted in my 
mouth. And that treatment continues. He is the best 
contractor in town, that is, the most reliable—a little 
particular nad touchy at times maybe—but I can put 
up with that if I can sell him his lumber. Last sea- 
son I sold him seven jobs, and this season, so far, six. 
The first two bills I sold him he counted off every board 
delivered and, as it is natural for us to surmise, I 
imagined that some time he had not got what he 
bought. It wouldn’t do to say that out loud though. 
Maybe he did and maybe he didn’t, but after those 
two jobs he never counted my stuff.’’ 


Legitimate Methods. 


There are legitimate ways of winning the business 
‘f the customers of a competitor. One of these ways 
is by advertising. A bookkeeper in the office of a dealer 
had a larger stock of gumption than his boss. The 
oss had regarded advertising as useless. In the ten 
years of his business life it is probable he had not 
yaid $10 a year for what he regarded as useless. Out- 
ide of programs he rarely spent a shilling, and when 
ie paid small sums in that direction it was not really 
or the purpose of advertising but to help a good cause 
long. When the agricultural society published its an- 
‘ual premium list he would take a page that would cost 
bout $3. Then at one time he paid $8 for a 10-foot 
space on the fair ground fence, but this was to help 
he fair along. 

The bookkeeper had the advertising microbe in his 
rain and was all the time pegging away at his boss 

advertise. ‘‘Put a little money into it,’’ said he. 
‘T will write the ads and we will see how it will come 

*? One day after a good dinner the dealer told 
1 to go ahead. He arranged for space in the two 


| papers, and every week through the year filled it 
th fresh matter. 


He also got out circulars, and 











“I will kick the wind out of your worthless body !” 


wrote personal letters to the farmers around the coun- 
try whom he had reason to think would build in the 
near future. It was work in which the bookkeeper 
took pride and in place of gallanting around town 
with the girls every night, spending his money for ice 
cream and. 15-cert shows; he would go to the office after 
supper and write up what he was going to say to the 
lumber consuming community the next week. 

In even figures, the business of the yard never had 
exceeded $34,000. That year the sales footed up $42,- 
000. The advertising account for the year showed a 
few cents over $300, and as 10 percent net profit was 
made on the sales it was plain that the advertising 
was $500 to the good, an amount it must be admitted, 
is not shaken from every little bush. 

Strange as it may sound, however, the result of this 
advertising fell like a dull thud on the comprehension 
of the lumberman. If-he ever thought that this first 
year the seed was only sown and that if continued the 
result would be a larger trade still, and a more secure 
fixing in the minds of the people in the surrounding 
country that when they wanted to buy building material 
this particular yard was the it from which to buy, 
nobody knew it. The bookkeeper went away, the bot- 
tom fell out of the advertising venture and as far as 
is known the dealer thinks he is saving money by not 
spending it for any such foolishness, 

It is recorded with regret that less than every hun- 
dred years there is a dealer who will resort to decidedly 
nasty methods in getting a competitor’s business away 
from him. In a town of three yards, trade matters 
were not only boiling, but the pot ran over and forced 
the sparks and ashe8 into the air. One of the dealers 
was particularly pugnacious and resorted to methods 
which would not be countenanced by any mati who was 
halfway white. One day when a load of lumber had 
driven from one of the other yards this dealer mounted 
it and said to the farmer that he was simply getting 
soaked every time he bought material at that particular 
place. The farmer was told that the lumber he had on 
was under grade and that he had paid more for it than 
he would have sold it to him for, and urged him to buy 
the balance of the bill from him. The next time the 
farmer saw the lumberman this was repeated to him, 
and you can imagine that his anger rose so high that 
it was a companion of the clouds. He went down the 
street to the yard of his competitor madder than any 
hops that ever were picked from the vines. He is a 
husky fellow. He called the dealer out of his office, 
told him what he had heard, caught him by the collar, 
drew his clinched fist, and told him through his closed 
teeth that if it would not be considered a disgrace to 
hit such a measly specimen of humanity he would 
knock the daylights out of him right there. ‘‘What do 
you mean?’’ he said, jamming him up against the front 
of the office. ‘‘Let me tell you this, if you ever come 
that trick again on me I will kick the wind out of your 
worthless body if it cost me a thousand dollars! ’’ 

If the other fellow had shown fight there would have 
been a scrap for your life, but you may Nave noticed 
that it takes more than superlative meanness to inspire 
courage. It’s a knowledge of being in the right 
that makes a brave man whether his fist or a gun is 
his weapon. In a Nebraska town competition reached a 
point that when a dealer saw a farmer drivinS in who 
he suspected might want lumber he would waylay him 
and endeavor to sell him, and at other points dealers 
have been very enthusiastic in pressing sales, but the 
instance noted above is the only one that has come to 
my knowledge where there lacked only a hair’s breadth 
of being a knock down. 


THE QUESTION OF BUSINESS. 


A dealer was pleased to say that the articles in this 
department, of January 22, struck ‘‘nearer the quick’’ 
than any he ever had read, perhaps for the reason that 
his experiences tallied with the statements made therein. 

‘*In this town,’’ he said, ‘‘a dealer opened a yard 
three years ago and prices dropped a little under us. 
For years we had been pretty well hitched up here, 
every man of us having decided about what profit we 
ought to have to make our business present a good show- 
ing, and accordingly getting them. There was no com- 
bination at all between us, but we.knew that it cost 10 
percent to do the business, and we wanted at least an- 
other 10 percent for profit. No fight was made on the 
new man, thinking as we did that he was underselling 
us for the purpose of advertising himself, and that in 
due time he would advance his prices. We were mis- 
taken in this: We have carried a steady hand, and from 
that day till this his prices have been lower than those 
of any of the others. His business now is about equal in 
volume to that of any other yard here. 

‘‘This competitor of ours is without much doubt 
making as much money as any of us, his low expense of 
living, and his equally small expense of conducting his 
business being, as you express it, the ‘leverage’ he has 
on us. He is underselling us, but as compared with the 
rest of us losing no money by so doing, and come to con- 
sider it, it would place one of us in a small hole to ask 
him to advance his prices for our benefit. I had not 
thought of this before I saw it in your artidle.’’ 

Another dealer writes, ‘‘ Your Realm of the Retailer 
of last week (January 22) was*°a corker. I read it 
twice and wrote my partner who lives at — —.to 
be sure and read it. It needs some one who can probe 
to the bottom to set us thinking. My neighbor in busi- 
ness talked to me once as though he thought you spoke a 
little too openly at times, but not for me. I say, put the 
knife in! Those two pages of yours are benefiting the 
retail lumber trade more than all the other matter that 
is published on the lumber business.’’ 

Those sentiments are particularly pleasing to me, as 























“You have been selling him damaged doors.” 


this dealer recognizes, as do many others, that this de- 
partment is not run as a slobber bucket. 


STORING DOORS. 


Beloved, do you know that if the slobmagullion meth- 
ods seen over the coutitry in earing for stodk were really 
taken to heart my hair would grow white in a night? 
But they are not to this extent taken to heart. The 
thought comes to me, ‘‘If such methods are their 
choice there is no written law to cause them to do other- 
wise, and if they can stand it I can,’’ so there are no 
blonde hairs further than years bring. 

In a wareroom I visited not long ago by actual count 
there were thirty-seven panel doors standing along the 
wall. Gathering dust? of course; that goes without say- 
ing. And what other species of hob was being raised 
with those doors? They were warping. So gradually it 
could not be seen? Sure, that is the way our lives 
pass—so gradually it can not be seen. 

Possibly you know from experience in your houses 
that doors warp. If not come to my home for dinner 
with me and you will be shown doors that have warped. 
Then what is the result if they do warp standing 
around the wareroom? ‘The carpenter who is building 
a house gets his casings in plumb, and when he comes 
to fit the door, and sees it is awray, he exclaims, ‘‘ What 
the 1’? The man who pays the freight comes 
around and asks what is the row. He sees the door that 
will not fit the place that was made for it, and the re- 
action is upon you. You have been selling him dam- 
aged doors, and then what kind of an excuse will you 
make? Will he be told that to save dimension that 
would be valued at about 4 shillings and a couple of 
hours’ time you permitted the doors to go to the bad? 
Then what kind of a merchant will he think you are? 

It is such an easy job to care for doors properly. 
Suitable racks for them have been so often described in 
this department that there is no excuse for not having 
one except it be that a dealer can not read. Such a 
rack can be made adjustable, so as to accommodate 
doors of different sizes, and if one size overbalances the 
others in number the bed rails can be changed. Any 
dealer who can saw to a straight line and drive a nail 
ean make one of these racks in a short time. Then if he 
is incompetent to do this bit of carpentering, rather 
than lean the doors up against the walls it would be an 
improvement t» pile them flat on the floor, one evenly 
on top of the other. Two or three pieces of dimension, 
the length of a door, could be laid on the floor to pre- 
vent the water from staining the under door, providing 
the room is ever mopped. This is a cheap way and a 
poor way, but it beats the way of leaning the doors 




















“That may sound like rubbing it in.” 
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against the wall like so many tired soldiers a hundred 
times. 

Then, having piled the doors flat, why not make a 
frame of lath, the size of the top door, tack building 
paper on it, and use it for a cover. You have seen piles 
of doors which were not diminished much during the 
winter—some of you maybe don’t sell a door for the 
three winter months—and lying that long the top one 
will assuredly get begrimmed unless it is covered. With 
such a covering, that will cost but a few cents, how- 
ever, the top door will come out as bright as the robin 
singing its first song in the spring. 

Then there are those front doors once more. To 
hear about them may sound like listening to a minister 
who uses the same text over and over, and the excuse is 
that it is necessary. In many a wareroom these doors 
are as badly abused as are the panel doors. To properly 
sare for these would cost only a few shillings, and a lit- 
tle time in making the rack, but the trouble is we don’t 
get down to business and do it. There must be dealers 
and dealers who would prefer a better way of exhibiting 
their front doors than is now in use. They would cer- 
tainly be pleased if when showing these doors to their 
customers they received fewer marks from soiled hands. 
They would hold up their hands for both propositions, 
but they don’t work them out. It is a compliment to 
any man to want to do a thing right, but a much 
greater one if he does it. Our sins of omission fairly 
break our backs. For a few days rheumatism has been 
tugging away between my shoulders and it would not 
be safe to assert that it is not the hand of the sins of 
omission that is smiting me. In fact, it is known to be 
such, for any man who takes proper care of his body 
will never know what rheumatism is, or rarely any 
other disease. 

Select a clean place; then hang these front doors 
so they will swing, so they will swing, so they will 
swing! That may sound like rubbing it in, but if you 
were to do it, after a little you would say you were 
glad it was rubbed in. 

The wareroom of the average yard is proverbially 
small. One was seen that did not measure more than 


12x12. Why on earth we build these little dinky ware- 
rooms not one of us can tell. We all know better, still 
we keep doing it. What would you think of a shed that 
cost nearly $3,000, the wareroom in which is only 7 
paces long and about 5 wide. The length is correctly 
stated, for it was paced along the little alley. The 
width was guessed, but*it would not vary more than a 
foot or two either way from the figure given. In one 
corner of this wareroom were the front doors—10 of 
them—and if they had been frightened children chased 
by a black man they could not have been huddled to- 
gether closer. When shown they must be lifted out in 
some way, and the man who was to inspect them would 
become tired and disgusted before the job was com- 
pleted. 

In this shed off the main office there is a small room, 
evidently designed as a private office, but at the time 
of my visit it was as empty as the dog house was after 
Towser was poisoned. It was not understood why the 
little rubbish that was in this room was not cleaned 
out, the floor swept, shades hung on the two windows 


to shut out the light, and those front doors that were. 


sobbing to be treated decently moved in here. Then 
with the room at command a rack could be put in with 
plenty of space between the doors so they would not look 
crowded. With such an accommodation a few more 
doors could be added to the line. Perhaps two or three 
doors that cost more than any that had been carried. 
*Fraid you couldn’t sell ’em? A dealer who is pretty 
well up in his business, and has tried it, gave it as his 
opinion that any lumberman in a town of a couple of 
thousand up could now and then sell a high grade freut 
door if only he would keep it on exhibition. He said 
that some one would build a residence who would wan: 
to outshine his neighbors in some respect and he cou 
easily do this by using a fine front door. This dealer 
sold a door for $24 that was used in a residence that 
cost $2,100. He didn’t say he admired the taste of the 
man who bought the door, but he sold it just the same. 








HANDLING MILLWORK AT RETAIL. 





Practical Suggestions on Frame Making—Styles of Interior Trim and Moldings— 
Well Bought and Preserved Stock Sells Itself. 





Do not overlook the ‘‘Side Line’’ contest. It 
promises to be unusually interesting and to develop a 
fund of information. It is worth your while to give 
it consideration. 

In the meanwhile here is an article on handling mill- 
work that should command the respectful attention of 
retail lumbermen. 


Buying and Caring for Millwork. 

I realize that what can be said of our conditions here 
might not apply to some other sections of the country, but I 
shall only try to deal with the situation as I have come in 
contact with it. 

I would divide my subject into three parts—buying of 
millwork, taking care of millwork and selling of millwork. 

Under millwork, I understand, are doors and windows, 
frames, moldings and inside finish, porch and stair trim. 

Buying of millwork—In my opinion the lumber yard that 
is prepared to manufacture at least a part of its require- 
ments in the line of millwork has a considerable advantage 
over the yard that has to depend entirely upon outside pur- 
chases, and a little money invested in machinery will bring 
in large returns. 

In buying doors and windows there is but little danger of 
overstocking, especially in good common sizes, although the 
tendency of the times seems to be to get everything in odd 
sizes, yet the farm trade and the demand for cheap dwell 
ings warrant the carrying of a good supply of stock sizes. 

Doors 2/0x6/0, 2/6x6/6 and 2/8x6/8, both of cedar and 
Douglas fir, and windows 24x24, 24x28, 24x30, and a few 
more sizes, are in such constant demand that a large stock 
ean be carried with safety. Beside having a good supply 
of the most common stock sizes, have a fair selection of 
other sizes—not many of a kind, but many kinds—so as to 
offer a buyer a good stock to select from. In buying doors 
and windows I would get the best made article that I could 
find. We carry a good selection in front doors, keeping a 
few swell doors, but more of a medium price. If possible 
one should carry the latest designs in front doors. A few 
expensive doors give the stock a good appearance but are 
slow sellers, while the medium priced front doors always will 
find ready sales. Regarding odd windows, I shall say more 
under the selling of doors and windows. In the buying of 
frames I have, after several years of unsatisfactory ex- 
perience, come to the conclusion that the best way to buy 
frames is not to buy them at all. Mistakes, bad workman- 
ship and poor material that would crop up again and again, 
above all, constant delay in getting orders filled in time, 
have persuaded me that the only place to get our frames 
is right at our own yard. Even without one piece of ma- 
chinery and with the necessity of having all work done by 
hand labor, I find that it pays to have our frames made 
under our own supervision. A good frame man will put up 
ten window frames a day, and since we have had our frames 
made in our yard we have not had one word of complaint in 
workmanship or material, and hardly ever have we had to 
disappoint a customer by not having the frames ready. when 
promised. Besides frames there are many other articles that 
a good mechanic can make, and we find it very satisfactory 
in more than one respect to employ our own framemaker. 

In buying moldings and inside finish I find it necessary to 


be much more conservative than in the buying of doors and 
windows. All inside finish when sent out to the job should 
look new and fresh, and as time soon leaves its marks, 
making the lumber lose its fresh and bright color, it will be 
necessary to order often and get new supplies. Here is most 
felt the advantage of having an equipment with sufficient 
machinery to buy lumber in the rough and run the inside 
finish from time to time as needed. It is very essential that 
inside base and casing, especially, should be of the best 
slash grain material and manufactured as perfect as ma- 
chinery and skill can turn it out; casings should be dressed 
to 5<-inch thickness, as it is easier fitted and therefore 
better liked by carpenters; in length order none but 12-foot 
and longer. We find it unprofitable to carry many and dit- 
ferent patterns of casings; one or two are sufficient, car- 
rying the latest pattern in use if possible; the plain round 
edge casing is altogether used here at present, and it is all 
we carry in stock. In regard to outside moldings there is 
not so much danger of its being damaged by discoloring : 
there is great danger, however, of carrying too many pat- 
terns and of changing patterns; we found it most profitable 
to carry a few regular patterns in different sizes and adhere 
strictly to one and the same pattern. At times an odd lot 
of moldings may be offered at a very tempting figure, but 
even then they should be left alone; if possible moldings 
should be bought from one and the same mill, and one 
should be sure to always get the same pattern, as that 
will avoid much trouble and keep a clean molding rack ; cus- 
tomers may and will. come back after a considerable lapse 
of time and ask for the same kind of molding that they got 
before, as they wish to match the molding bought at some 
previous time, and if patterns have changed there will be 
difficulty in satisfying your man. 

One may see yards stocked up heavily with certain pat- 
terns of molding that are very little in use and which will 
last that yard for a generation. Therefore, one pattern of 
each regular molding in two or three sizes is sufficient in 
our opinion for the average retail lumber yard; one should 
also guard against buying moldings in short length; nobody 
will take them and “he that is wise” will let the mill know 
that short lengths are not wanted at his yard. 

In regards to buying porch and stair trim, about the 
same rule applies as to the buying of moldings; that is, do 
not stock up too heavily and carry a few standard sizes of 
columns, spindles, brackets etc., and have as much as pos- 
sible the same patterns, in order to avoid mismatching; all 
odd square box columns your frame man will get out better 
and more promptly than one can get them from the factory. 


. Care of Millwork. 

It is necessary to use precaution in buying millwork and 
more is necessary in handling it. Most inside woodwork in 
this locality is finished in the natural wood, and our Douglas 
fir takes a beautiful finish; however, thus treated, the least 
defect in the wood is brought out and will show up, there- 
fore the greatest care should be taken to guard against 
any such defects. We hardly can instruct our men enough 
to be careful in the handling of doors and inside finish and 
protect both from scratches and from becoming soiled ov 
getting wet. In storing doors, windows and finish, a dry 
and well ventilated place should be provided, and doors and 


inside finish should never be delivered to the job until the 
building has been plastered, the floors cleaned and the 
plaster has had time to dry out. One should not wait, how- 
ever, until then to get the order together. We have a 
special order room in our warehouse, where all orders are 
gathered and marked and placed ready to be sent out at a 
moment's notice. This is quite essential, as more dissatis- 
faction arises through delays in deliveries of goods than 
from any other cause. Inside finish and moldings should 
be placed in the rack face side down or faced together, as 
this method of piling. will insure cleaner stuff. Do not 
mark doors and finish with pencil, or otherwise, where it 
will show. I do not find it profitable to keep stock frames 
only, as they accumulate through errors. In sending mold- 
ing with other lumber it should be placed in the center of 
the load, where it will be perfectly protected from damage. 


Selling Millwork. 

Lastly, I come to the selling of millwork. Where people 
find a good stock of doors and windows from which to 
select, bright, fresh and well manufactured inside finish 
and moldings in suitable lengths, where material is deliv- 
ered promptly and in good condition, all things being equal, 
they will come and come again. 

When a customer comes with an order for millwork I 
first proceed to question him. More mistakes are made by 
not getting the order not accurate enough than by any 
other way, and even contractors often are not nearly plain 
enough in their original order and frequently want some- 
thing entirely different from what their order would indi- 
cate. I have learned that by finding out exactly what Mr 
Buyer really wants and then making a minute, exact and 
accurate list of his order I can avoid mistakes to a great 
extent, if not altogether. Nothing could be of greater ad 
vantage to the retail lumberman than to have a fairly good 
idea of the building and architectural business, and such 
knowledge often will enable him to advise a customer to 
get him to decide and to get from him the needed informa 
tion regarding the millwork wanted. 

In making out the list for frames and other material, if 1 
find that my customer is still somewhat undecided regarding 
what sizes of openings he wants, I generally find but little 
difficulty to get him to take stock sizes. Others who already 
have at least partly decided, I often am able to induce to 
change the opening a trifle so as to save time and money 
and get him to take what we have on hand. If he has full 
blue print plans and ironclad specification, of course no effort 
is made to get him to make a change, but he is told plainly 
that it will take some time to get odd-sized orders filled. 

Here again it is that our frame man comes in handy, 
while it may be well to send to the factory for odd doors 
and large orders on odd-sized windows, there are numerous 
orders for windows and other articles that can be made 
right at the yard, saving endless waiting and confusion 
One should not be slow in sending the order for odd stuff. 
for it generally takes much longer than expected to get them 
filled. 

Before I close it might be in order for me to mention “stuff 
returned.” Mistakes will happen—we all make them—but 
the question is, who shall stand for them; should we take 
back frames and odd windows ete. ordered by a customer 
and later not wanted by him? For instance, two window 
frames are ordered while a mullion frame was wanted et« 
My experience is that it pays to take them back, while it 
may seem annoying at times to take back odd stuff, it pays 
to befriend your customer, and a good salesman will soon 
find somebody who will take that ready frame etc. 

JULIUS G. VOGET, 
Manager Salem (Ore.) Yard, Falls City Lumber Company. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Although the weather has been far from springlike in 
many sections of the country, the annual recurrence ot 
spring demand in the sash and door industry has not 
been tardy in making its appearance on schedule time. 
Inquiries and orders are abundant at all distributing 
points. The factories large and small are running busily 
with orders far ahead, and the price situation is on : 
firmer and more substantial basis than it has been fo 
years. All these features add to the bright prospect 
for the year’s business and are making for prosperity i 
the industry. . 

Stocks at the factories have been heavily encroache:! 
upon by the carload demand that has been visible fo: 
more than two months past. Seldom has it been the eas: 
at this season that assortments have been so broken a 
during the last month, and as some occasional deman 
for carload quantities is even now visible, the factorie- 
will, it is believed, have all they can do to get out stoc! 
work already ordered up to April, to say nothing of « 
tremendous business in special sizes booked and in pros 
pect. From the present standpoint alone, therefore, th: 
spring is to be a busy one in the door industry, an 
what will develop between now and the opening of th: 
building season will merely add to the activity alread) 
assured, ' 

Trade at the Chicago wholesale offices is maintaine: 
at a fully seasonable volume and the character of order- 
at hand indicates a Jarge demand through the spring 1! 
not beyond. The estimating departments are crowde: 
with work and will still continue to show increase fo 
several weeks. Stock orders are plentiful and ther 
seems to be no end of the quantity of special work tha 
is wanted., The recent increase of 5 percent on windoy 
glass has made itself felt on the glazed glass business 
and this item has raised itself 5 percent in the las 
week, 

Building in the !arger cities of the Northwest ha: 
been carried on at an unusual rate for the winter season 
The mild weather for the last month has been in favo: 
of such work. A great deal of business is coming to th 
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finishing stage and the Minneapolis and St. Paul facto- 
ries are all hustling to get their work out as it is wanted. 
They also are figuring on some early spring orders and 
feel confident that business will continue good. Many 
orders have been booked for the smaller cities. 

Glazed glass continues to be a disturbing element in 
the sash and door market of the Southwest. A rumor of 
another advance in glass has reached the Kansas City 
market and consequently the dealers contemplate another 
advance on windows. New lists probably will be issued 
in about two weeks. Local activity is strengthening and 
the demand therefore is increasing. 

The door mills of Buffalo are reported as doing a good 
business for the winter, but it is expected that they will 
be very active.as soon as the spring opens. There is not 
as much complaint about low prices as there used to be, 
although they are not as high as they should be. Stock 
is higher and it is hard to get a corresponding raise in 
finished wood. There is no change in material for doors 
except that other woods have to be used for quartered 
oak. The plan is to specify oak for houses and then 
put in plain oak as the best that can be secured. A 
good many doors are coming in from the West, some of 
them partly finished. The sash, door and blind men in 
Baltimore, although not pushed, are having a fair amount 
of work for this season of the year. It is still too early 
for the requirements of the builders to be rushed, and as 
there is no hurry for deliveries, manufacturers are run- 
ning along without pressure. Competition is fairly keen, 
but an improvement in prices is being noted. This im 


provement has not yet assumed such proportions as to 
cause a material advance, but greater steadiness in quo- 
tations is observed. Much work is ahead of the factories 
and they are justified in entertaining expectations of a 
good year. 

Throughout the entire Southwest there is nothing 
in the horizon to indicate anything but a splendid 
spring outlook in the millwork trade. The St. Louis 
dealers are jubilant over the prospects. Cold winter 
weather prevails over practically the whole of the 
territory served by the St. Louis market and actual 
building operations are held up in consequence, but 
there is a steadily increasing volume of building per- 
mits in all of the large centers of the Southwest which 
augurs well for the building trade. Within the week 
there has been some improvement in the mixed car 
trade. Retailers everywhere are buying a little for 
immediate delivery. Special order work continues to 
come into the St. Louis market until some of the 
houses have been compelled to advertise for estimators. 
Prices advanced again last week and are certain to 
advance still further within a few days. 

The door and millwork situation in New York city 
is somewhat inactive. Reports for new buildings are 
not encouraging and the snowy weather has prevented 
work on new contracts to a great extent. During the 
last two months most business came from jobbers, 
but they are well supplied with stock sizes and special 
contracts or work requiring fancy stocks or work out 
of the ordinary are lacking. 





MEN AND METHODS IN ADVERTISING, 





Lumberman Points Out Waste of Money in Ineffective Advertising—Ads Should Be 
Unique and All Statements Made Good—Instances of Advertising Success. 





I fully believe there is money enough wasted in useless 
advertising in nearly every county in the United States to 
feed all the paupers, bury the dead and educate the orphans. 
That is what might be termed a long shot. Of course I am 
going to try to defend it and to apply it to the retail lum- 
berman. Let us say that we select what we think is a 


good location and start a retail yard. The first customer. 


we have is the local editor looking for news and incidentally, 
perhaps, a little business, which is all right. We tell him 
what we are going to do and after making up a list of what 
he wants for a news item he asks us how mucb advertising 
space we want and, of course, we want a pretty liberal 
space, so we look over the ads of the other fellows, take as 
much as any of them, possibly a little more, and nine times 
in ten leave it to the editor to make up the wording of the 
ad; in other words, to take hold of our business and make 
a success of it for us. Why? Because at least nine in 
every ten of us are incompetent to write an ad for any 
business that would attract any attention whatever. Our 
first Ad, because we are new, will attract the attention of all 
who happen to see it (I am speaking now of the dealer 
in the small towns) and the grand opening of the new lumber 
company will cause some comment, no matter how it is 
announced, so that it is announced. But after the first 
announcement has served its purpose every time you pay 
for another appearance of the same old story you are throw- 
ing away some good money. Surely you will blame the 
editor, but he only smiles, for he knows who is to blame. 

Next comes the hotel register man, and he proceeds to 
show you how necessary it is to have your ad on the regis- 
ter. Of course you, kick a little, but when he shows you 
‘he names of all the others who already are in the band- 
wagon and how sure you are to get left, down goes another 
live or ten dollars which might just as well all go into the 
poor fund, for this ad is only intended for transients and 
as the lumber ads all look alike to him there is very little 
difference to the stranger between reading all the ads and 
reading none, for he will have to ask somebody anyhow 
where to go if he happens to want some lumber. 

But wait! The town is going to have a fair ground. 
Some of the most influential men in town have incorporated 
hemselves into an association and they are going to put 
ip some good buildings and they will have at least a mile 
of high, tight board fence on the most popular roads into 
‘own and there is our chance. The barb-wire fiend has 
poiled our chances for decorating (or, rather, desecrating) 
nature with huge gobs of “valler’ paint, but here is the 
golden opportunity of a lifetime, and when the smiling 
agent of the association calls on us to see how much space 
we want we grab a good big chunk, and so does every other 
business man in town, with the result that we have the 
most horrible looking fence in the county, and nobody but 
the association and the painter has been benefited a dollar, 
because there is no reason indicated on the entire line why 
any particular firm is any better place to trade than any 
other and the beneficial effect is lost entirely. 

And so we go on “ad libitum” (I think that is the phrase) 
until we have spent a couple of hundred or so per annum 
and only a very small propertion of our advertising has 
done us any good. We may kave spent $200 for advertising 
and received a thousand dollars’ worth of benefit from it, 
but still it is safe to say that $175 has been thrown away 
and twenty-five of it has been applied where it would do 
all the work. 

Now, I do not want anybody to think I am a crank or 
that I think for a minute that advertising does not pay, for 
I am sure it does; only I am beginning to think that the 
more we hope to be a success at anything the more we must 
train ourselves for specialists, and nowhere is this more 
necessary than in advertising, for while I believe there is 
more money fooled away in printer’s ink than almost any- 





thing else, it is also true that some of the greatest successes 
have been nearly or wholly built up with it, and I can 
sometimes imagine that in the very near future we will see 
business colleges with a department given over wholly to 
the science of advertising. However, this may be imprac- 
ticable, for conditions vary so much in various lines of 
business and also so much in the same business in various 
locations that it nearly all depends on the tact and indi- 
viduality of the person and it might be impossible to edu- 
cate anyone very well along those lines or along enough 
lines to do any appreciable amount of good. 

I remember reading when a boy the life of P. T. Barnum, 
and I particularly remember some of his methods of adver- 
tising. His book was entitled “How I Made Millions,’ and 
he made a very large percentage of those millions with 
printer’s ink and red and “yaller” paint. But he had his 
own particular way of using them and sometimes he did 
not use either. I remember one of the means he used to 
attract attention; he rented a few acres of ground adjoining 
one of the heaviest passenger lines of railroad leading into 
the city where his show was located for the season. Then 
he harnessed an elephant and hitched it to a plow and had 
the keeper plowing with that rig every time a train went 
by, and that was enough to get everybody talking about 
Barnum and talking about him excited the curiosity of the 
people who had as much desire to see Barnum as to see his 
show, and it was the people whom he wished to have come 
to see him and he always managed to deliver enough of the 
goods to make everyone satisfied. 

Twenty-five years ago a friend of mine, a young man of 
22, came to our town and wanted to work with me at car- 
penter work. I took him in and did everything I could to 
help him get a start, but he stayed only about one week. I 
supposed he was no good, for he went back home to the 
farm where he was raised, and where he swore he never 
would stay, and in a few weeks I learned that he was 
errand boy in a grocery where his father had got him a job 
and offered to pay for his tuition if he could not earn his 
way. The next year I learned that through a little help 
from the old man he had bought a half interest in the gro- 
cery, in a town of 3,000 inhabitants with nine exclusive 
grocery stores in it, and his was about the meanest looking 
place in the town. The next year I learned that he had 
bought the whole shooting match and was running it to suit 
himself. I happened to be riding a bicycle through his ter- 
ritory one day, and if I had been doubtful of his success 
before, when I struck his ad on the board fence along the 
roadside I surely was dumbfounded. This is the way it 
read: ‘Your Credit’s Good at Moore’s.” That surely spelt 
ruin with capital letters all the way through, for who does 
not know that it is the credit business that ruins every 
man’s business? All the other signs read about like this: 
“Jones’s is the place to buy your hardware.” “Everything 
cheap for cash at Smith’s.” “Brown's cheap cash store for 
dry goods etc.” When I got to town nearly everyone but 
Moore had the inevitable card up over the counter, “Our 
terms are cash. Please don’t ask for credit.” But on in- 
quiry I found that Moore had the cream of the grocery 
business in the town and county and really was not doing 
so very much credit business after all, at least not any 
more than the others, and in a very few years I found him 
a heavy stockholder in one of the best banks in one of the 
best counties in one of the best states in the Union, and 
for the last ten years, at least, he has been president of the 
same institution and his signature today under six figures 
between the dollar sign and the decimal probably would be 
honored. 

I do not know that the one particular ad on the fence 
did it all, but I do know that his ability to attract the 
attention of the public to himself and his business and to 
hold it and make good did do the most of it. Down in my 


little old home in eastern Iowa we had about 1,800 inhab- 
itants and about twenty or more general stores, and the 
moss was beginning to get somewhat apparent on the backs 
of most of our merchants. Our two local papers would 
come out each week with the same old ads of the same old 
firms, which indicated nothing to any of us, for we all knew 
all of the old merchants and about what they had to sell. 
We knew that when we read the same old line which had 
appeared at least fifty times in the same old place, namely, 
“We pride ourselves on our dairy butter,” that the firm 
probably was out of butter of any kind today, and I know 


. pow that the firm probably paid $100 “per” for advertising, 


and I also know that 90 to 99 percent of that was wasted ; 
well, maybe not exactly, because editors have to live and 
that is one way to assist them, and sometimes I think all 
we spend, even though some of it foolishly, is'loaned to some- 
one else to help him live. But over in the country, twenty 
miles away, in a dead little old town without a railroad, a 
town that never had twenty buildings in it, and none that 
it had less than fifty years old at this particular time that 
I am going to speak about, a little, nervous, fidgety man 
who never could sit still, stand still or be still bobs up and 
borrows $75, goes to a railroad town and buys a stock of 
merchandise, pays cash for it, discounts his bills, goes home 
and starts a store—and lets everybody know it! A few 
years after this same little man, whom we will call Cox, 
came over to our town and commenced to rubber around. 
Before he left he bought a 2-story brick building in the 
best location in town, which had two good sized storerooms, 
with full basements and a hall covering both rooms above, 
and he paid spot cash for it; and one of the rooms being 
vacant he moved into it at once (with a 5- and 10-cent 
counter) and gave the other tenant notice to vacate as soon 
as his lease expired, as he was going to want it all himself. 
Of course, people laughed, but Cox didn’t care. The old 
merchants, especially, laughed clear down in their sleeves 
and half way back again. But it was not so very long 
until their tunes began to change, and one or two actually 
changed their ads in the newspapers. ‘“Coxies’’’ store began 
to grow and in about two years he bought one of the nob- 
biest residences in town, and paid cash for it, and in five 
years that store building was chock full of general mer- 
chandise from the bottom of the cellar to the top of the hall 
above, anywhere from $30,000 to $50,000 worth of goods, 
and all paid for. 

But what about his methods? Did he advertise? Oh, 
yes! he did. He spent ten times more money advertising 
than any other firm in town, but every dollar he spent had 
to bring him a hundred dollars’ worth of business or he 
wouldn’t think it a good investment. To tell what he said 
or how he said it would be impossible, for no other man on 
earth would think of all the things to put in an ad that he 
did. And very few of our dignified merchants, especially 
lumber dealers, would care to use some of the expressions 
he did. Some of them were perfectly ridiculous. He had a 
little Jim Crow printing press of his own and printed an- 
nouncements of his offerings every day and hired boys to 
put them into every farmer's vehicle that came to town, and 
he very frequently used a whole page, never less than a 
column, of the weekly paper. But he never allowed the 
same announcement to appear twice anywhere; and we all 
used to turn the paper inside out and upside down to see 
what was going to happen next at “Coxies.’”’ 

I believe he struck the true keynote to successful adver- 
tising, which is, first of all, to attract attention; next, to 
excite the curiosity of the people, and, finally, but not by 
any means least, to deliver the goods and, incidentally, get 
the money. For delivering the goods is the best and most 
essential part of advertising, because if you advertise some- 
thing that you haven't got when your customer calls for it 
he will be disappointed and he will not pay much attention 
to what you print next time. And after all, a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the very best advertisement anyone can have. To 
use the words of our immortal Lincoln, “You can fool all 
the people some of the time and some of the people all the 
time, but you can’t fool all the people all the time,” and 
you want the confidence of all the people all the time if you 
are going to be the dealer in your line much of the time. 

I think I have made it pretty plain about where I stand 
I have tried to show that the oldtime, shelfworn, shopworn 
ad that has not been changed for seven years is not only 
absolutely worthless but a hindrance to your business. 
People do not want to read the same old story over and 
over again, no matter whether it is an advertisement or a 
love story, and what is more, they will not read it. Of 
course, there are a few exceptions to this rule, for there ig 
once in a while a word or a sentence that will wear for 
years, but the exceptions are few and far between. “Have 
you used Pear’s soap?’ you might say was one of them, 
but if you will remember Pear’s soap was being used for a 
good many different purposes, and the continual change in 
purpose no doubt helped the soap to wear. 

KE. L. Keiru. 
oe i o_o el 


AN EXAGGERATED REPORT. 


The Eisenhauer-MacLea Company, dealer in whole- 
sale lumber in Baltimore, Md., desires to correct the 
exaggerated reports which have been made in the daily 
press regarding the company’s loss in its recent fire. 
Some of these reports put the actual loss as high as 
$125,000 with no insurance. The fact of the matter is 
that the net loss on stock was $91,755 with insurance 
amounting to 90,550, and the net loss on sheds and 
office $11,673.26 with insurance amounting to $9,700. 
Considering the value of the property the company’s loss 
was practically nothing and it wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the business will continue as before and at the 
same address. 

A unique method of breaking roads through the deep 
snow to permit log hauling is being followed by Will 
Lewis at Platteville, Wis. A herd of goats is used to 
trample down the snow ahead of the choppers, the goats 
being fed in a new spot each morning. 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION REFUSES T0 CHANGE RULES GOVERNING EXPORT TRADE. 


Complaint of New Orleans Board of Trade Dismissed—Average Detention of Cars and Free Time 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 17.—The complaint in the 
case of the New Orleans Board of Trade vs. Illinois 
Central Railway Company et al. has been dismissed, 
and in the opinion that has been handed down by Com- 
missioner Clark attention was called to the fact that 
the point at issue was whether or not the defendants 
discriminate unjustly against shippers of forest prod- 
uets from interior points to New Orleans on local bills 
of lading for export, to the undue preference of the 
shippers of such products on through export bills of 
lading, by charging the latter no demurrage or stor- 
age at New Orleans, while such charges are made 
against the former after ten days. 

It was stated in the complaint that the rules and 
customs governing export rates at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, allow shippers 
on local bills of lading thirty days’ free storage, ex- 
elusive of the day of arrival, and the commission was 
asked to put exporters of forest products shipped on 
local bills of lading, so far as storage is concerned, 
on an equality with exporters shipping on through 
export bills of lading, and to place New Orleans on 
an equal basis with eastern seaboard ports. In fact, 
the question resolved itself into whether or not the 
time now allowed exporters on local bills of lading is 
sufficient. The testimony showed that the complain- 
ants considered that five days within which to fur- 
nish disposition of cars, that is, to name vessel and 
ship line, and fifteen days thereafter free, in the cars 
or on the wharves at the option of the carriers, would 
be reasonable. Complainants abandoned the claim of 
unjust discrimination as not of importance, fearing 
that if that were found its removal might result in 
imposing the same charges against shipments on 
through export bills of lading. However, this feature 
had an important bearing upon the determination of 
whether five or fifteen days’ free time after giving 
disposition should be allowed. 


Complainants’ Case Outlined. 


The complainants alleged that one traffic is as re- 
munerative to the carrier as the other, and it is shown 
that, generally speaking, the rates paid are the same, 
the local rates to New Orleans plus the current ocean 
rate to the foreign destination. The handling charge 
for shipments on through export bills and on local 
bills for export is the same, one cent a hundred pounds, 
and the only difference in the cost to the shipper is 
car service and storage. The testimony showed that 
shipments on local bills of lading for export are moved 
from the inbound train yard to another yard, where 
they are held for disposition orders. Consignee is 
notified, and when disposition is furnished the cars 
are switched and delivered. Shipments on domestic 
bills of lading are moved directly from inbound train 
yards to destinations. Shipments on through export 
bills of lading are moved directly from the inbound 
train yards to the railroad docks. The cost for switch- 
ing shipments on local bills of lading for export is 
about double that on shipments on domestic or 
through export bills of lading. 

On lumber shipped to New Orleans locally, demur- 
rage is charged after forty-eight hours of free time. 
If shipped on local bills marked ‘‘for export,’’ de- 
murrage or storage is charged after ten days’ free 
time. If shipped on through export bills no demurrage 
or storage is charged. 

These rules are open alike to all and, as has been 
stated, the rates are the same, but the complaints, for 
the maintenance of their business, desire to ship on 
local bills for export. Previous to the hearing some 
roads did not issue through export bills of lading, and 
some roads do not now issue them at nonagency sta- 
tions. But so far as the principal defendant, the Illi- 
nois Central railroad, is concerned, a receipt from 
the train conductor may be exchanged at New Orleans 
for a regular through export bill of lading. 


' Phases of Export Trade. 


For brevity, those who ship on through export bills 
are hereafter referred to as through shippers; those 
who ship on local bills marked ‘‘for export’’ as export 
shippers, and those who ship on ordinary local bills 
as domestic shippers. 

Export shippers buy their lumber ‘‘against sales 
in Europe’’—that is, they sell it abroad before they 
buy it in the interior. In some instances steamship 
space is not engaged until after the lumber arrives at 
New Orleans. Sometimes the shipper secures what is 
known as ‘‘distress room’’—that is, where a vessel 
desires to sail and has not a full cargo it reduces rates 
on a sufficient quantity of freight to make up the 
deficiency. One difficulty met by export shippers 
under defendants’ rules’is that it is impéssible to accu- 
rately anticipate the arrival of cars at New Orleans 
or the steamship arrivals and sailings. 

There are reasons why the export shipper does not 
wish to use a through export bill» Forest products on 
a through export bill may be inspected at New Orleans, 
but may be rejected. On local bill ‘‘for export’’ ship- 
ment may be both inspected and rejected. On a 
through export bill the mill is informed of the des- 
tination and ultimate purchaser in Europe, and such 
purchaser learns the name of the seller and the point 
of origin. Buyers in Europe frequently require a 
steamship bill of lading before draft is paid, and, ex- 
cept as has been noted, at nonagency stations there is 
no one to sign a through bill. In times of congestion, 


shipments on local bills move more quickly than those 
on through export. bills. The latter traffic is under the 
control of the carrier, as they engage the steamship 
space for it, and in the event of congestion at New 
Orleans cars on through export bills are stopped before 
reaching that point, while traffic on local bills is for- 
warded, because the carriers do not know what steam- 
ship booking has been made and do not care to take 
the risk of stopping the shipments. 

Prior to March, 1907, export shippers were allowed 
twenty days’ free time, but on that date it was re- 
duced to ten days, the same as on all other commod- 
ities, because, as contended by defendants, that 
length of time was considered reasonable, the con- 
gestion at New Orleans was great, and the use of the 
cars was being abused. At that time the Illinois Cen- 
tral was holding between 5,000 and 5,500 cars of 
freight at New Orleans and was unable to furnish 
equipment. It employs a man for the purpose of call- 
ing upon export shippers to prevail upon them to re- 
lease cars. 

It was testified that the terminal facilities of the 
Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
roads in New Orleans compare favorably with any in 
the country, but that the volume of business transacted 
through them is too great to permit of the highest 
efficiency and the lowest cost. Although property ad- 
joining the Illinois Central docks has been purchased 
with the intention of extending the facilities for hand- 
ling forest products, the port commission has not 
granted permission to proceed. The public wharves 
being inadequate, freight must be held in cars or on 
terminals or wharves of the railroads. 


Detention of Cars. 


Three witnesses presented statements of car service 
and storage paid during the year ended March 31, 
1908, which show that during that year they shipped 
1,825 cars of forest products through New Orleans, on 
549, or 30 percent of which, $2,917.70 demurrage and 
storage was paid. This percentage appears large, but 
it only represents the charges against three shippers. 
Defendants submitted a comparative statement of 
export cars handled at New Orleans from March to 
August, 1906, inclusive, under twenty days’ free time, 
and the same period of 1907, under ten days’ free 
time, from which it appears that in the period named 
in 1906 the east side roads handled 5,337 cars on local 
bills for export. The average detention on cars was 
10.31 days and on wharves 2.63 days, or a total aver- 
age detention of 12.94 days. During the correspond- 
ing period in 1907 they handled 5,017 cars on local 
bills for export, and the average detention was 10.96 
days, divided 7.88 days on cars and 3.08 days on 
wharves. 

In the same period in 1906 they handled 1,069 cars 
on through export bills with an average detention of 
7.44 days in cars and 8.36 days on wharves, a total 
of 15.80 days. In the 1907 period 1,733 cars show aver- 
age detention of 7.16 days on cars and 7.07 days on 
wharves, or a total of 15.93 days. 

During the same periods the west side roads handled 
on through export bills 394 cars for 1906, with aver- 
age detention of 5.99 days on cars and 5.89 days on 
wharves, a total of 11.83 days, and for 1907, 233 cars, 
with average detention of 6.96 days on cars and 8.40 
days on wharves, a total of 15.36 days. 


Results Under the 10-Day Rule. 


The 10-day rule went into effect in March, 1907. 
During that month 1,095 cars were detained, and the 
average detention was 12.09 days, which would seem 
to indicate that the shippers had not yet accommo- 
dated themselves to the reduced time, but the number 
of cars held and the average detention increased until 
in August but 670 cars were detained, and the average 
detention was 9.12 days. The greatest number of cars 
held was in August, 1906, and the lowest number was 
in August, 1907. 

On the west side roads the average detention both 
in 1906 and 1907 was greater than on the east side 
roads, but there also the average detention was re- 
duced. 

Complaints emphasized the fact that the average 
detention on east side lines in 1907 on local shipments 
for export was 10.96 days on 5,017 cars, while on 
through export shipments it was 14.23 days on 1,733 
ears, which it was contended indicated the insufficiency 
of ten days’ free time. In other words, it is argued 
that if the defendants, having control of cars on 
through export shipments, detained them an average 
of 14.23 days, it is unreasonable to expect-the export 
shipper to comply with the 10-days provision. The 
detention in the cars as compared with the time on 
the wharves was in all instances greater on local ex- 
port lumber, but on through export bills the average 
in 1906 was 7.44 on the cars and 8.56 on the wharves, 
and in 1907 was 7.16 on the ears and 7.07 on the 
wharves, from which it would appear that the defend- 
ants released their cars more quickly than did the ex- 
port shippers, but used the wharves more. On the 
through export bill the carrier is under contract for a 
through movement. If there is objectionable delay 
the carrier’s liability necessary is to the through ship- 
per. If, therefore, the carrier delays the through ex- 
port shipment in order to prevent congestion at its 
terminals, to permit free movement of other freight 
holds through export freight in cars because it can 


at New Orleans Contrasted With Other Ports. 


not be stored on the wharves, or stores it on the 
wharves awaiting loading into a vessel, the through 
shipper may be heard to complain of the delay, but the 
export shipper who, if he desires, can ship on through 
export bills, can not in fairness use those delays as a 
measure of the sufficiency of the free time allowed 
to him. 
Free Time Allowance at Other Ports. 


Free time of from thirty to sixty or more days is al- 
lowed at Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. At New 
York, ten days are allowed. At Mobile, Ala., ten days’ 
free time is allowed, provided carrier’s agent is notified 
within forty-eight hours after arrival of shipment that it 
is for export. It is testified that, generally speaking, 
more free time is allowed on export shipments at New 
Orleans than at any other port south of Norfolk. 

The rules at New Orleans for car service and storage 
provide that the charge for demurrage is $1 a day and 
for storage one cent a hundred pounds for the first ten 
days or fraction thereof after the free time, and for each 
additional ten days or fraction thereof three-quarters of 
one cent a hundred pounds, but it is provided that charge 
for storage shall not exceed the authorized charge for 
demurrage for the same time. In computing time, Sun- 
days and legal holidays are excluded. 

The fact that all export trade is allowed free time at 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore in excess of that 
granted at New Orleans does not afford a basis for a 
finding that ten days’ free time is not sufficient for 
forest products. 

Some of the complainants’ witnesses seemed to think 
that demurrage or storage should be charged in excep- 
tional cases only. Defendants contended that the rule is 
intended to release the equipment and relieve the ter- 
minals and wharves for the benefit of all shippers; and 
that experience has shown that their facilities will not 
permit of longer time without congestion and inability 
to promptly furnish cars, and that they are entitled to 
compensation for the use of equipment, terminals and 
wharves beyond the free period. 


The Commission’s Conclusions. 


Practically nothing was said as to the domestic shipper, 
who is allowed but forty-eight hours’ free time. He pays 
the same rate as does the export shipper or the through 
shipper. What differentiates his shipment from that of 
the export shipper is not necessary to determine in this 
case, but the fact of the shorter free time has been re- 
ferred to simply to suggest the intermediate position of 
the, export shipper. The latter must accommodate his 
business to the uncertainty as to arrival of cars and to 
the limited capacities and irregularity of sailings of the 
ocean carriers, and those facts, which ought to be con- 
sidered, appear to have been considered in giving him 
longer free time. 

The present rule applies to all commodities and no cir- 
cumstance or condition appears that would justify differ- 
entiating forest products from all other export trade. 
No unjust discrimination has been shown, either as com- 
pared with through shippers or other Gulf or Atlantic 
ports. The limited facilities at New Orleans should be 
used by defendants in such a way as to afford the most 
efficient service possible for all shippers. The defend- 
ants have a right to reasonable compensation for the use 
of their cars, terminals and wharves after the transpor- 
tation service may reasonably have been held to have 
ended. Complainants have the right to ship on through 
export bills, and it is conceded that five days is sufficient 
within which to give disposition of cars. It was the 
opinion of the commission that they could not find that 
the defendants’ rules for assessing demurrage and storage 
charges at New Orleans against shipments of forest 
products moved upon local bills of lading ‘‘ for export’’ 
are unlawful, unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 





RAILROAD EXTENSIONS IN TEXAS. 


AusTIN, Tex., Feb. 16.—Many of the older railroads 
of Texas have adopted plans for extensive improvements 
to their physical properties, according to statements 
made by the representatives of the respective lines at 
the recent hearing held before the state railroad com- 
mission in this city on the proposition to reduce the 
freight rates on cotton. E. B. Perkins, of Dallas, general 
attorney for the Texas lines of the St. Louis South- 
western, submitted a statement of improvements now in 
progress on that system in this state. They involve an 
expenditure of $2,094,000, according to this official state- 
ment, and consist of relaying much of the track with 
heavy steel rails, improving the roadbed and various 
other items of improvement. <A statement was submitted 
by Gus Radetyski, general superintendent of the Houston, 
East & West Texas and the Houston & Texas Central 
lines, both Southern Pacific properties, showing that 
with the improvements now in progress and planned for 
the present year the expenditure of $617,595 will be re- 
quired on the Houston & Texas Central and $275,825 on 
the Houston, East & West Texas. James A. Baker, of 
Houston, attorney for the Texas & New Orleans and the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio roads, also South- 
ern Pacific properties, submitted to the railroad commis- 
sion a statement of the improvements that are to be made 
upon those two lines during the next four years. The 
amount involved in the Texas & New Orleans improve- 
ments is $1,557,906 and that of. the Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio $4,274,500. Announcement of ex- 
tensive improvements to be made by a number of the 
other roads of the state was made but the estimate of 
the cost was not given. 
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FORESTAL INFLUENCES UPON CLIMATE AND FLOODS. 


Professor Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, Presents Report Containing Radical Departures from Long Accepted Theories. 


The opinions of Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief of the 
United States weather bureau, relating to the influ- 
ence of the forests on climate and water supply, as ex- 
pressed before the committee on agriculture of the 
House of Representatives last year, have aroused much 
interest on account of their variance with the gener- 
ally accepted theories on the subject. Professor 
Moore was requested by the committee to conclude his 
investigations and submit a report, which has just 
been published. The document is lengthy and contains 
some interesting information which, in this applica- 
tion, is entirely new, derived from the statistics of the 
weather bureau. 

Professor Moore disclaims any intention of disput- 
ing the importance of forest conservation. He be- 
lieves, however, that the value of forests depends 
upon their furnishing the people with lumber, fuel 
ete., and upon their being cultivated in such a way 
that the land is made reasonably productive; not, 
however, upon their relations to the water powers and 
the climate of the country, but, to quote his language, 
‘‘just as the body is more important than its raiment, 
so too is its food more important than its shelter; and, 
therefore, in every country the general tendency with 
growth of population is to convert forest lands into 
cultivated fields, and this tendency should not be dis- 
couraged unless it can be shown that deforestation has 
augmented drouth and floods, and I believe that it 
can not be so shown; I believe that forests should be 
preserved for themselves alone or not at all.’’ 

Professor Moore has joined the ranks of the theor- 
etical foresters, as is evidenced by this statement: 

The average virgin forest is wasteful as a source of lum- 
ber and of fuel. It is only here and there that a tree is 
found of proper growth and suitable species for first class 
material. As a lumber producer a forest of this kind is 
analogous to a cornfield planted in scattering hills here 
and yonder, instead of being cultivated throughout its extent 
and planted with that regularity and closeness of spacing 
that will produce the maximum yield. If the expense is not 
found to be too great in comparison with the return, forests 
should be cultivated with the same care both as to species 
and as to distribution, and possibly, too, as to rotation, that 
the intelligent farmer uses in planting his fields. In this way 
returns equal to what we now get could be secured from a 
much smaller forested area, and there can be no valid objec- 
tion to decreasing the area where homes and a well fed 
people take the place of wild animals and the wilderness. 


Taking up the influence of forests on climate, Pro- 
fessor Moore contends that trustworthy meteorological 
records do not cover a sufficient range of time to fur- 
nish reliable and adequate statistics. He admits that 
the forests of the world have diminished, and, in some 
cases, have vanished, and that the evidence available 
supports the assumption that rainfall has decreased. 
The decrease in rainfall, he believes, however, should 
be regarded as the cause rather than the result of the 
barren condition of the soil, as evidence of which he 
cites Alaska, where the forests have not diminished 
but the rainfall has. Jn support of this contention 
the report quotes an article by Ellsworth Huntington, 
who from 1897 to 1901 was assistant to the president 
of Euphrates college, Harput, Turkey. The following 
extract is of considerable interest: 

The Lop basin contains abundant evidence of climatic 
changes, and has been discussed in detail by the writer in 
“The Pulse of Asia.”’ Throughout the basin the amount 
of vegetation has greatly decreased in recent times without 
the intervention of man. On the lower slopes of the Kuenlun 
mountains the dissected condition of numerous deposits of 
loess shows that a cover of grass prevailed at no remote 
date, but has now disappeared. In the zone of vegetation 
plants of all kinds show signs of a process of drying up 
which has been in process for centuries. Temarisk bushes 
stand upon mounds from 5 to 60 feet high, a sure sign of 
the lowering of the level of ground water; poplar forests, 
branechless dead trunks like gaunt gray skeletons, and beds 
of dead reeds cover hundreds of square miles. It bas often 
been asserted that the destruction of forests has been the 
cause of the diminution of rainfall. In the Lop basin the 
opposite appears to be the case; the supply of water has 
diminisbed, and therefore the forests have died. Rainfall 
unquestionably controls forestation, but neither in the Lop 
basin nor in other parts of central and western Asia is there 
any good evidence that forests have an appreciable effect 
upon rainfall. 

Calling attention to the petrified forests of Arizona 
and New Mexico, Professor Moore suggests that there 
is no evidence to show that man removed the timber 
and brought on the drouth. Another authority quoted 
is Professor Cleveland Abbe, senior professor of the 
weather bureau, and member of the National Academy 
of Science, who says: 

It is a pity that the errors of past centuries should still 
continue to be disseminated long after scientific research 
has overthrown them. It is easy to start false theories and 
to believe them, because they are generally simple and plaus- 
ible, but long years of work are necessary before we get 
to the secrets of nature. In this day and generation the 
idea that forests either increase or diminish the quantity 
of rain that falls from the clouds is not worthy to be 
entertained by rational, intelligent men. 

As to actual records of the United States weather 
bureau, Professor Moore first takes up the table show- 
ing the annual precipitation at New Bedford, Mass., 
trom 1814 to 1906, and fall river, Mass., from 1907 to 
1908. The deduction from the table quoted is that 
precipitation in the region of Fall River has increased 
slightly. 

Another table showing the mean rainfall at various 
points for thirty years, divided in 10-year periods, is 
here quoted: ° 

These and other facts Professor Moore cites as evi- 
dence showing that the presence of forest growth has 
no direct effect on the amount of precipitation, after 
which he takes up the question of conservation of 
rainfall. On this subject he says: 


I have always held to the opinion that the cutting away 
of forests has had little or no appreciable effect on the 
amount of precipitation or on the general temperature. But 
until recent years I did believe that deforestation had an 
important and beneficial effect on the conservation; that is, 
on the economical use of the rainfall, and that forests 
restricted the run-off. But study and investigation have 
caused me to modify my views. 


have an influence upon the floods. It has been found 
that during two and one-half centuries observations in 
the basin of the Seine have shown a gradual and con- 
stant increase in the hight of floods coérdinate with 
the diminution of the forests. An investigation by 
Ernest Lauder, chief of the hydrographic bureau of 
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Again quoting Professor Abbe: 

The cultivated soil outside the forest, when plowed and 
broken open down to a depth of eight inches, acts as a 
sponge to retain water quite as well as does the ordinary 
humus of the forest, especially that when we consider that 
under a forest less rain actually enters the humus. In fact, 
such measurements as have been made show that the amount 
of water that is eventually given up from the forest humus 
varies but litle from that given up in the course of time 
by the unforested, cultivated soil. The total run-off from 
the two regions does not eventually differ greatly, but it 
does differ in the speed. However, it may be neither the 
amount nor the speed of run-off from the soil that deter- 
mines the occurrence of river floods. We must distinguish 
between the soil run-off and the river run-off. When water 
has once entered the river channel iis movements are deter- 
mind wholly by the force of gravity, the curvature, the 
section and the slope of the channel. Floods may occur in 
every small tributary and yet these waters may sv enter the 
main channel as to produce only a gentle rise throughout its 
entire length. At other times the smaller elementary floods 
may conspire and produce a specially disastrous flood in the 
main channel. ‘Therefore the occurrence of disastrous floods 
does not depend on raiufall alone or wholly on soil run-off, 
but equally and principaily on the relative times at which 
floods occur in the individual tributaries, and the time 
reyuired by them all to reach and combine at any given 
point in the main channel. 


Summing up the contentions of those who have ex- 
pressed opposite views in this controversy, Professor 
Moore says: 


The foresters are generally in accord in the belief that 
the forests exercise a marked restraining influence on floods 
and a conserving influence on precipitation, even if they do 
not actually increase, by an appreciable amount, the rainfall. 
On the other side, army and civilian engineers and meteor- 
ologists generally believe that the broken, cultivated, perme- 
able soil, which is covered for a greater portion of each 
year with millions of the rootlets of growing grasses and 
cereals, is eyually as good a conserver of the rainfall as 
the forest area itself, even though the latter has the advan- 
tage of the deep boring of large roots into the substratum ; 
that the evergreen forests prevent the drifting of the snow 
and at the same time their heavy foliage protects the snow 
from the sun and permits a slow melting, which is all 
absorbed by the forest cover until it is saturated, and then 
with further heat the water breaks out in a flood; that the 
function of deciduous forest trees is to catch the falling 
snow, distribute it equally over the surface and thus facili- 
tate more rapid melting by causing the snow to present to 
the warm air a greater melting surface than it does in the 
open, where wind drifts it into banks in the lee of opposing 
objects and stores it in depressions and ravines, so that it 
may remain for a considerable time after the evenly dis- 
tributed blanket has disappeared from the forests. 

It has been shown by Cuittenden that in Yellowstone park 
and similar mountain regions the forests protect the snow 
from drifting, melting and evaporating, while in the open 
there is much drifting and an early clearing up of these 
places well exposed to wind and the sunshine; therefore, 
when warm weather and its rain come on abruptly, and come 
to stay for the summer, as they do in those regions, the 
meiting of the snow in the forests, because of the greater 
area exposed, the surface being uniformly covered, is far 
more rapid than it is in the open where it is badly drifted, 
and leads to higher freshets and less enduring run-offs. On 
the whole, it is probable that forests have little to do with 
the hight of floods in main tributaries and principal streams, 
since they occur only as the result of extensive and heavy 
rains, after the ground is everywhere saturated, or when 
heavy warm rains come on the top of deep snows. 


Particular interest attaches to the following quo- 
tation from M. Belgrand, the eminent French engineer, 
who discusses the tlood areas of I rance: 


The most irregular streams, those must subject to rapid 
rises, are found especiaily in the departments of the Yonue, 
Nievre and Cote dOr, and to a less extent in those of the 
Aube, Haute-Marne and Aisne. The region is very woody, 
more so, perhaps, than the rest of France. The most re- 
markable departments in regard to the regularity of the 
water courses which rise within them are the Eure, Eure- 
et-Loire, Nord, Oise, Pas-de-Calais, Seine, Inferieure, Somme, 
the chaiky parts of the Aube and of the Narue and those 
portions of the Seine-et-Oise and Loiret in which the lime- 
stones of La Beauce abound. ‘The majority of the streams 
in these countries are subject to slight rises of short dura- 
tion, their stage of water varying but little. This group 
of departmen:s is perhaps one of the most sparsely wouded 
in France, because the Eure, Eure-et-Loire, Nord, Oise, 
Pas-de-Calais, Seine-Infericure and the Somme have only 
about one-tenth of their surface wooded, and the plateaus of 
La Beauce and the chalky plains of Champagne are, if we 
except some recent plantations of pine, completely bare of 
trees. 

Regarding experiments and tests of the discharges 
of the Cousin and the Grenetierre rivers, M. Belgrand 
says: 

The regimen of each is identically the same, although 
their valleys are unequally wooded. Their waters rise- and 
fall at the same rate, whether in rainy weather or in dry, 
in winter or in summer; their low winter regimen is more 
abundant than that of summer. 

A heavy rain in winter produces in both a sudden flood 
of greater or less hight, but of very short duration, fol- 
lowed by a long state of tolerably high water; the sudden 
and high, freshets take place in each at the same time. 


Professor Moore calls attention to the fact that Eu- 
rope furnishes some observations extending over long 
periods, which fail to support the theory that forests 









For the For the thirty years 1877-1906, in periods of 
full period ——_—__———-ten yeur8.—____——_—_- 
of observation. First. Second. Third. Mean. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 
20.8 22.8 18.4 22.7 21.3 
18.7 20.1 17.2 19.8 19.0 
37.1 39.1 35.5 38.1 37.6 
28.2 26.3 26.4 31.3 28.0 
30.6 33.4 29.2 31.9 31.5 
36.4 35.1 39.2 36.7 37.0 
30.7 37.6 25.6 27.9 30.4 
31.5 36.1 29.2 29.8 31.7 
35.6 37.1 32.3 39.5 86.3 
35.0 35.4 31.4 35.1 34.3 





Austria, into the action of the Danube during. 800 
years, and covering 125 different floods, is another 
citation. Mr. Lauder concluded that the progressive 
deforestation of Austria had no effect in increasing 
the frequency of floods or their hight. 

Going into the source of the precipitation in the 
United States, Professor Moore quotes from records 
and charts of the weather bureau to show: 


That the precipitation that causes floods in the eastern 
half of the United States is from the aqueous vapor that is 
raised up from the vast waters to the south and southeast 
of our continent, and that the supply is inexhaustible. Our 
rainfall, then, is the result of such fundamentally great 
causes as not to be appreciably affected by the planting or 
cutting away of forests, or by any of the operations of man 
in changing the character of the surface covering of the 
continent, although to statistically and positively settle 
the question beyond the possibility of argument it would 
be necessary to have scientific data of temperature, rainfall 
and the hight of rivers, beginning at the first settlement of 
the continent and continuing through to the present time. 
Such records, of course, are not in existence. But the funda- 
mental fact that the precipitation of the United States is 
due to the great hemispherical circulation of the air, and to 
the relation of the greater bodies of water to land, and the 
direction of the vaporous-bearing currents and the trend of 
mountain systems is something that can be positively shown. 


Discussing the question of erosion as a result of de- 
forestation, Professor Moore holds that its importance 
varies according to the locality. On this subject he 
says: 


Of course, though a field with an occasional wash yields 
more food material than the same area covered by a forest 
of any kind, so that only in exceptional cases—those in 
which erosion would probably be unavoidable and ruinous— 
is this a suflicient argument against clearing away the woods 
and the planting of crops in their stead, for the time is 
come when we should not only increase the yield an acre 
by wise rotation of crops on cultivated ground, but clear 
up and seed to wheat, corn, grass and fruits millions of 
acres that now lie idle under brush or forest. In other 
words, every acre that will grow good for the people and 
thereby reduce its cost and furnish sustenance for. our 
increasing population and the teeming millions that are on 
the way to these shores, should be so employed; the re- 
mainder should grow timber that should be protected in its 
growth. 


Taking up the question of whether floods increase, 
Professor Moore takes issue with a number of investi- 
gators and evidence citing statistics in great detail, 
he sums up as follows: * 


I believe that the reader will acknowledge that I have 
shown in the several preceding paragraphs that the average 
discharge of the Ohio river, where | presume deforestation 
has been as great as in any other part of the country during 
recent ‘time, has not changed for a period of thirty-eight 
years, except as caused by precipitation. 


The following are the conclusions drawn by Profes- 
sor Moore from his extensive investigation into the 
questions presented in connection with the best avail- 
able records of the United States weather bureau and 
the records of European governments covering much 
greater periods of time: 


i—Any marked climatic changes that may have taken 
place are of wide extent and not local, are appreciable only 
when measured in geologic periods, and evidence is strong 
that the cutting away of the forests has had nothing to do 
with the creating or the augmenting of drouths in any part 
of the world. 

2—Precipitation controls forestation, but forestation has 
little or no effect upon precipitation. 

38—Any local modification of temperature and humidity 
caused by the presence or absence of forest covering, the 
buildings of villages and cities etc. could not extend upward 
more than a few hundred feet, and this stratum of air 
saturation rarely occurs, even during rainfall, whereas pre- 
cipitation is the result of conditions that exist at such alti- 
tudes as not to be controlled or affected by the small thermal 
irregularities of the surface air. 

4-—During the period ot accurate observations the amount 
of precipitation has not increased or decreased to an extent 
worthy of consideration. 

5—-Floods are caused by excessive precipitation, and the 
source of the precipitation over the central and eastern 
portions of the United States is the vapor borne by the warm 
southerly winds from the Gulf of Mexico and the adjacent 
ocean into the interior of the country, but little from the 
Pacific ocean crossing the Rocky mountains. 

6—Compared with the total area of a given watershed, 
that of the headwaters is usually small and, except locally 
in mountain streams, their run-off would not be sufficient 
to cause floods, even if deforestation allowed a greater and 
ye sewed run-off. Granting for the sake of argument that 
eforestation might be responsible for general floods over 
a watershed, it would be necessary, in order to prevent 
them, to reforest the lower levels with their vastly greater 
areas, an impossibility unless valuable agricultural lands are 
to be abandoned as food-producing areas. 

7—tThe run-off of our rivers is not materially affected by 
any other factor than the precipitation. 

8—The high waters are not higher, and the low waters 
are not lower than formerly. In fact, there appears to be a 
tendency in late years toward a slightly better low-water 
flow in summer. 

9—Floods are not of greater frequency and longer dura- 
tion than formerly. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL EVENTS. 


Important Rate Controversy Inaugurated—-Consery- 
ation Bills Introduced—Other 
Pending Legislation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—A complaint has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
McCloud River Lumber Company, incorporated under the 
laws of Minnesota, against fifty-six of the leading rail- 
roads in the United States, named in the complaint, and 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. Complainant asks 
that the rates from McCloud, on the MeCloud River rail- 
road, be equalized with those from points on the Southern 
Pacific. The complaint is brought against each of the 
roads, all of which are common earriers subject to the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act and engaged 
in carrying lumber from points in California to other 
points in various other states. It is claimed that all of 
the roads named in the complaint, with one exéeption, are 
members of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau which 
is maintained for the purpose of preparing, publishing 
and filing their freight rates. It is claimed further that 
all of the roads, with the one exception, have established 
an interstate through rate and have, through the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, published joint freight 
tariffs fixing joint rates for the transportation of lumber 
and other products from points in California to various 
cities in other states named in the complaint; that these 
joint rates are now in foree and that the same rate is 
applied to shipments of lumber from different towns in 
Siskiyou county, California, to points in the states 
named, 

Sisson, Weed and Hill are situated on the Southern 
Pacific in Siskiyou county, Weed being twelve miles and 
Hill sixty-five miles north of Sisson. Klamath Falls is 
located. eighty-five miles from Weed, on the California 
Northeastern railway, which connects with the Southern 
Pacific at Weed. The Southern Pacific is the only trans- 
continental road which runs through Siskiyou county and 
all freight originating at these towns must be carried 
first over the Southern Pacific and then be transferred to 
other railroads to be transferred to its destination. The 
same through rate is charged for shipments from all 
these towns to eastern points; for example, to all points 
in Colorado the rate is 40 cents, Kansas and Nebraska 
50 cents, Illinois and Indiana 60 cents, and New York 
and New Jersey 75 cents. 

The McCloud River Lumber Company owns about 250,- 
000 aeres of timber land in Siskiyou county with mills 
at MeCloud. It manufactures about 75,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually and in order to find a market must ship 
more than 50 percent of its product to central and east- 
ern states. MeCloud is eighteen miles east of Sisson on 
the McCloud River railroad, which connects with the 
Southern Pacific at Sisson, and all the lumber shipped 
by the McCloud River Lumber Company must be first 
shipped over the McCloud River railroad to Sisson and 
there transferred to the Southern Pacific. 

[It is elaimed that the MeCloud River railroad is a 
common carrier engaged in the interstate shipment of 
lumber and that for the last five years it has filed and 
published its freight rates with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; that it runs at right angles to the Southern 
Pacifie and that there is no other railroad by which the 
complainant or other lumber companies on the line can 
ship lumber to other states. The rate established by the 
McCloud River Railroad Company to Sisson, its junction 
with the Southern Pacifie, is $2.25 a ton, or 114% cents a 
hundred pounds. There is no joint through rate and all 
shippers on this line are obliged to pay 11% cents a 
hundred pounds in addition to the joint rates heretofore 
mentioned, while shippers in the towns of Weed, Hilt and 
Klamath Falls, whose shipments must travel farther than 
those of the McCloud River Lumber Company, pay only 
the joint rate. For this reason the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is asked to make an investigation and estab- 
lish joint through rates such as are accorded to shippers 
at other nearby points. 


Conservation Bills in Congress. 


Gifford Pinchot, president of the National Conservation 
Association, has issued a report to the members of that 
association containing the results of extensive investiga- 
tion into certain legislation now before Congress. The 
report states that nine. bills were introduced in Congress 
January 18, all of which relate to the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The association favors unanimous support for the 
amended bill on withdrawal of publie lands (8-5485) and 
approves the coal bill (S-5487) and the natural gas bill 
(S-5488). It is urged that the latter should be amended 
in some respects. The bill for the survey of railroad land 
grants (S-5492) is considered a reasonable measure, but 
the association recommends that the understanding of 
long duration between certain railroads and the Forest 
Service, for the return of railroad lands within the na- 
tional forests to the United States in exchange for the 
right to cut an equivalent amount of timber elsewhere, 
should be covered by legislation. 

The waterpower bill, it is urged, is indefinite and con- 
tains some objectionable features, requiring amendment 
in order to prevent its serving as a hindrance to the de- 
velopment of water power on government lands. The 
reclamation bill (S-5491) is opposed as opening lands to 
absentee landlordism and speculation. The timber bill 
(S-5489), which would repeal the timber and stone act, 
is criticised severely for certain provisions, notably that 
which allows the purchaser of government timber to let 
the trees stand for twenty years. The association is in 
favor of a 5-year period. It is urged also that this bill 


‘*imposes more stringent conditions on the small man 
than on the timber speculator and fails to provide 
for reforestation on land valuable only for the growth 
of timber.’’ 

The bill for the classification of public lands (S-5484) 
is criticised because it fails to separate the surface from 
the underlying minerals and opens to private appropria- 
tion, at $2.50 an acre, such deposits of iron ore as lie in 
the national forests of Minnesota. As to the withdrawal 
bill (S-5485), Mr. Pinchot asks the unanimous support of 
members of the National Conservation Association for its 
adoption. 


Bills Lately Introduced. 

Senator Guggenheim: A bill to provide for instrue- 
tion in forestry in agricultural colleges, and for ex- 
periments in forestry in agricultural experiment sta- 
tions; provided that where such instructions are 
carried on in two or more educational institutions in 
any one state or territory, $2,500 shall be paid annu- 
ally to such as have maintained such course for a 
period of at least one year previous to the passage of 
the act, and for those agricultural experiment sta- 
tions established previous to or under the act of March 
2, 1887, an additional sum of $2,500 annually, all of 
which is to be expended in the furtherance of forestry 
experiments; the instruction in forestry to inelude 
the management and care of wood lots and forests and 
the planting of forest trees, but not for the purpose 
of educating technical or professional foresters. 

The bill, which has passed the House, providing for 
the taking of the next census stipulates that in the 
schedules relating to agriculture there shall be in- 
cluded full information as to the aceage of woodland 
and the character of the timber and the production of 
turpentine and rosin, the report covering this industry 
shall show the quantity and quality of turpentine and 
rosin manufactured and marketed, the sources, methods 
and extent of the industry. 

The secretary of the interior has transmitted a let- 
ter to Congress relative to the proposed legislation 
relating to the sale of timber in the Chippewa Indian 
reservation in Minnesota, in which he says that the 
commissioner of the general land office, in attempting 
to carry out the provisions of the acts of Congress 
connected with the matter, discovered certain diffi- 
culties, which he brought to the attention of the de- 
partment, recommending the amendment of the law 
for the disposal of the timber where the amount is 
so small that loggers will net purehase it. The bill 
now before Congress contemplates the opening of the 
land containing such unsold timber for homestead set- 
tlement, with the condition that the settler at the 
time of making his homestead entry shall pay for the 
timber at the rate per thousand feet to be fixed by 
the seeretary of the interior, which shall not be less 
than the minimum price provided. by the existing law. 

The act’ of June 27, 1902, also provides for the ad- 
vertising of the timber in a large number of cities 
and publications, and it is believed that such a desig- 
nation is unnecessary, and that the law provides for 
advertising in more papers, and necessarily at a 
greater expense than is justified under the cireum- 
stances. It is believed this measure will tend to the gen- 
eral betterment of conditions covering this branch of 
work. 





AT MARYVILLE. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 17.—A concatenation will be 
held March 11 in Maryville, Mo., by E. A. Wright, Vice- 
gerent. Charles L. Parcher, of the MeNeal-Parcher Lum- 
ber Company, of Maryville, has charge of the arrange- 
ments. A delegation will go from Kansas City. <A large 
class is expected. A concatenation held in Maryville a 
year ago wes very successful. 


WEST COAST DEVELOPMENTS. 


Effective Work of Recently Organized Bureau 
Its Officers and Directors — Seattle’s New 
Club for Business Men Dedicated. 


HoqQuiAM, WASH., Feb. 14.—The first month of the 
existence of the Western Spruce Information Bureau 
has proven very satisfactory to those connected with it. 
Its headquarters are in the Hicks building, this city, and 
Charles Kirkwood is its manager. The bureau was 
organized January 1 last, for the purpose of collecting 
and disseminating information of interest to the manu 
facturers of spruce lumber in Washington and Oregon, 
and the following officers were chosen for this year: 
President, E. O. McGlauflin, Hoquiam, Wash.; vice presi- 
dent, R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore.; secretary and treasurer, 
A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, Wash. The subscribers include 
the following twelve concerns: Columbia Box & Lumber 
Company, South Bend, Wash.; Clatsop Mill Company, 
Astoria, Ore.; Kleeb Lumber Company, South Bend, 
Wash.; Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash.; 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash. ; 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Company, Anacortes, Wash.; 
North Western Lumber Company, Hoquiam; National 
Lumber & Box Company, Hoquiam; South Bend Mills & 
Timber Company, South Bend, Wash.; Siler Milf Com- 
pany, Raymond, Wash.; Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Hoquiam, and the Columbia River Door Com- 
pany, Rainier, Ore. An effort is being made to inter- 
est every manufacturer of spruce lumber, no matter how 
small, to become a subscriber and codperate with the 
others in securing and disseminating information §re- 
garding the output of sales of spruce lumber. Mr. Kirk- 
wood is an old lumber salesman, having been for many 
years with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., and with the western end of the same company at 
Tacoma and Seattle. The results accomplished during 
the first month have been very satisfactory to the 
members. 





Opening of Seattle Club. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 14.—The new quarters of the 
recently formed Metropolitan Club were formally opened 
to the club’s members, Tuesday night, February 8. The 
club, which has about 300 members, is composed of busi- 
ness and professional men, of whom a large percent are 
lumbermen. The club rooms are located on the fifth 
floor of the Henry building and the large attendance at 
the opening speaks well for the future of Seattle’s newest 
club. During the evening those present were entertained 
by vaudeville sketches and refreshments were served and 
it was well along toward morning before the new club 
members began to disperse. 

C. F. White, on behalf of the club, presented a large 
silver yachting trophy to the Seattle Yacht Club, to be 
competed for in the midwinter races, which take place 
February 19. 

A. R. Cutter, assistant secretary of the club, is in 
charge of its affairs. Mr. Cutter is an oldtime lumber- 
man, having been with O. P. Pillsbury & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., going from there to Swazee, Ind., where he was in 
charge of a retail yard, being associated with Mercer & 
Brannum, who own a line of yards in the gas belt in 
Indiana. In 1902 Mr. Cutter came to the Coast and for 
two. years was associated with F. S. Loeb in the whole- 
sale and retail lumber business, conducting two retail 
yards in this city and a mill at Acme, Wash. Since 1904, 


when Mr. Cutter sold his interest in that business to Mr. 
Loeb, he has been in the real estate and timber land 
business, 





BILLIARD AND LOUNGING ROOM OF THE METROPOLITAN CLUB, OF SEATTLE, WASH. 
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BILTMORE SCHOOL ABROAD. 


Students Visit Seed Plant and Are Banqueted by 
Proprietor—Send Respects to Former 
Chief of Forest Service. 





[Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


At the invitation of Conrad Appel, wholesale seeds- 
inan and owner of the most extensive desiccating works 
for seed production in the world, the Biltmore Forest 
School, accepted his invitation and visited the cleaning 
plants. 

The guide led the visitor through many departments, 
consisting of drying rooms, heating ovens,-rooms contain- 
ing seed separating machines, all of the most modern 
construction. In the part of the plant devoted to that 
process which separates the seed from the cone were 
huge wooden ovens, extending from the basement to the 
ceiling of the second floor, the bottoms of which were 
interspersed with piping systems furnishing the heat and 
over which rested the cone shelves in tiers. 

It requires from twelve to fourteen hours to loosen 
the cone seales, thus freeing the seeds contained within. 
The next process is the ‘‘shaking’’ operation, which 
separates the seed from the cone. 

The sales of seeds are confined largely to the grasses, 
which are in demand by the foresters for reclamation of 
the sand dunes and the like, while the trade with 
America seems to lie largely with various tree seeds de- 
manded by the fish and game commissions. However, 
the intensive forestry which prevails throughout Ger- 
many, France and several other European countries 
demands reforestation of the cutover woodlands, and this 
implies the need of seed planting. Thus it appears that 
this establishment owes its great success to the great- 
ness of conservation practiced by foresters in Germany, 
France and elsewhere. 

The concern started business in 1789, when the con- 
servation idea was just beginning to ripen throughout 
Kurope and when the scarcities of timber were just 
heginning to be felt. Some foresighted individual fore- 
casted the need of seeds with which to regenerate the 
waste places of barren soil. 

And for America it would seem that just such an estab- 
lishment is bound to be engaged in as an industry at 
a later time, when the timber supply shall have reached a 
period of greater scarcity and the people shall see the 
need of reforestation. 

After emerging from the dusty rooms of the plant, 
the Biltmore Forest School guests were given a sur- 
prise by another invitation from the same man to attend 
:. banquet in his luxurious dining hall. Many German 
foresters were present, together with the director of the 
Darmstadt Botanical Garden, famous for its large variety 
of trees. Toasts were exchanged and the beloved United 
States chief of the Forest Service, recently retired, was 
sent a postal bearing the signatures of many who were 
present and containing the following message: 

‘The Biltmore Forest students, after inspecting the 
hest ‘coming’ works in the world, submit to you their 
respects and the assurance of an adhered attachment.’’ 

The members of the Biltmore Forest School, learning 
of Forester Gifford Pinchot’s removal, sent him the fol- 
lowing telegram: ‘‘ Biltmore foresters will stand by you 
regardless of whether you are right or wrong.’ 

From Dr. C. A. Schenck, head of the Biltmore Forest 
School, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received several 
photographs showing work in the forest near Darmstadt, 
Germany. The first cut shows the members of the school 
on a visit to 2 lumber yard at Darmstadt. The second 
illustration shows the students studying logging work in a 
pine forest in Germany. The cut on this land was 10,500 
feet to the acre, and the tract will be replanted with 
\hite pine this spring. The photograph shows the clean 
cutting made in Germany, all the small limbs and all 
broken and defective portions of the tree being cut into 
short lengths end used presumably either for firewood or 
for the manufacture of pulp. 

The forests about Darmstadt are composed mainly of 
heech, white oak, pine and spruce, and are all within 
walking distance of the town. Intensive silviculture is 
practiced, as the land is of high value and every foot of 
the soil is utilized. A network of excellent roads trav- 
verses the forest and not only makes all parts accessible 





but affords excellent fire protection. Every part of the 
tree is utilized. The roots of some of the larger trees are 
severed and the trees pushed over by machinery. The 
lumber manufactured in these forests is sold mill run 
and is all slash sawed. The logs are cut with a view of 
getting the greatest possible quantity of lumber. Short 
and odd lengths are as much used as long ones. 

The year is considered to have been begun on an excel- 
lent basis, the students are enthusiastic and look upon this 
year as the banner one in the history of the school. 





CATERING TO THE RETAIL TRADE. 


One of the well known handlers of lumber and in- 
terior finish in Wisconsin is the Moore & Galloway Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, of Fond du Lac, manufacturer 
of hardwood, hemlock and pine lumber and sash, doors 
and moldings. The concern was established in 1864 as 
M. D. Moore & Co., subsequently becoming Moore, Gallo- 
way & Baker. It was incorporated in 1884. To its saw- 
mill operations it added a planing mill in 1888 and ten 
years ago added the manufacture of veneered doors. 

The Moore & Galloway Lumber Company has large 
timber land holdings in Marathon and Langlade coun- 
ties, Wisconsin, and is also a heavy purchaser of logs. 
The sawmill equipment consists of a band mill and two 
resaws, with an annual production of 7,000,000 feet. Its 
output of doors amounts to 100,000 annually and in addi- 
tion to this there is a heavy product of windows and 
interior finish. 

Its sales are to the retail yards and its doors are 
shipped all over the central and eastern states. This 
product, together with its stock of 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 feet of all kinds of lumber, exceptionally equips it 
to cater to the retail trade. Recently it established an 
extensive cedar yard at Galloway, Wis., in which are 
concentrated large quantities of cedar posts, piles and 
piling. 





NEW INTERNATIONAL THROUGH ROUTE INTO 
MEXICO. 


Next April the international bridge across the Rio 
Grande river, connecting Brownsville, Tex., and Mata- 
moras, Mexico, will be completed. The accomplishment 
will provide means for a through train service between 
Chicago and the City of Mexico. In the United States 
the route will be by way of the ’Frisco system, and 
beyond the Rio Grande over the Monterey-Matamoras 
division of the National Railways of Mexico. The St. 
Louis, Brownsville & Mexico road, built by B. F. Yoakum 
and his associates, extending from Houston to Browns- 
ville, Tex., recently has been acquired by the ’Frisco 
interests, and this line will be the connecting link in 
the new international through route. The ’Frisco gets 
into Chicago from St. Louis through its ownership of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois railway. Arrangements 
are being made in Mexico for interchange of traffic 
when the Brownsville-Matamoras bridge shall have been 
completed. The new international through route should 
be of great benefit to the yellow pine trade of the 
Southwest which seeks an outlet into the heart of 
Mexico, 





HYMENEAL 


Harrison-Freyschlag. 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., Feb. 8.—The Westminster Congre- 
gational church was filled with friends Saturday night, 
February 5, to witness the marriage of Miss Norma Louise 
Freyschlag, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Frey- 
schlag, and John Scott Harrison, jr., of Scott Harrison 
& Co., lumber dealers. The wedding service was read by 
the Rev. J. D. Sileox, pastor of the church, assisted by the 
Rev. Frank 8. Arnold, pastor of the First Congregational 
church. Music of unusual interest was furnished by mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Musical Club, to which Miss 
Freyschlag belonged. The church was decorated in white 
and green, and the altar was banked with palms and 
ferns, interspersed with bunches of Easter lilies. Miss 
Catherine Gregory was maid of honor and Graham Robin- 
son grcomsman. The ceremony was followed by a recep- 
tion at the home of the bride. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison 
left for a bridal trip to Florida and Cuba, and on their 
return will be at home at 320 East Fortieth street. 














GLIMPSE AT CUTOVER LANDS NEAR DARMSTADT, GERMANY. 








CANADIAN MILL OPERATIONS. 


End of Year Improvment Over Beginning— Despite 
Drawbacks 1909 Exceeds Predecessor 
Output Shown in Detail. 


Orrawa, ONT., Feb. 10.—The close of the year found 
the lumber situation in Canada in a far more satisfactory 
condition than at the beginning. In practically every 
regard lumber manufacturers and dealers of Canada 
have reason to be pleased with the events of the last 
year. A period of financial depression has been safely 
passed. Several elements of disturbance ‘have been dis 
pelled and normal conditions have been attained once 
more, so that the boards for 1910 are well cleared for 
active and profitable trade. There is today nothing in 
the form of a cloud upon the horizon of the lumber man 
ufacturer of Canada, save, perhaps, the uncertainty which 
still remains in connection with the United States tariff. 

Ottawa valley lumber mills had a hard fight against 
high water in the early spring, and, but for the favorable 
season which followed, the production in 1909 would have 
fallen far below the usual quantity. As it was, the 
amount was about 500,000,000 feet. The most notable 
contrast with the previous year is afforded by the 
Hawkesbury Lumber Company, whose output jumped 
from 33,000,000 in 1908 to 56,000,000 in 1909. The 
Hawkesbury mills were idle a long time towards the close 
of 1908 on account of low water. But last summer oper 
ations were helped by an abundant water supply. The 
large volume of the Ottawa river and tributaries had a 
beneficial effect on the industry in all sections, once the 
early floods passed off. There was no delay at any of 
the manufacturing points, waiting for supplies of logs. 
J.R. Booth was closed six weks during the early freshets, 
and his mill was never able to overcome the setback. The 
output, consequently, fell off 12,000,000 feet. The W. C. 
Edwards Company had a steady season and was not af 
fected by flooding. The Sheppard & Morse Lumber Com- 
pany added 8,000,000 feet to its eut, the extra amount 
being turned out of the Fraser Company mill at Des 
chenes. The cut of the Fraser Company for its own pur 
poses advanced from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet, and 
other advances are recorded at Ottawa valley points. 

The cut of lath and shingles was about an average and 
there was some increase in the cut of railway ties. In 
ties the Edwards Company cut 250,000, and J. R. Booth 

100,000, an average production, but the Perley Lumber 
Company doubled its output of ties, reaching the 40,000 
mark. Gilles Bros., of Braeside, also turned out a splen 
did eut of ties. 

With the exception of the W. C. Edwards Company, 
shanty operafions are proceeding at the usual pace. The 
lumber manufacturers unite in expressing most optimistic 
views for the trade next season. The Edwards Company 
will cut as much lumber as in past years, drawing on an 
old surplus of logs for the mills. The stocks are better 
sold up than for many years. The only lumber held in 
considerable gquantities is box and mill culls and some 
recent heavy sales in these sorts have given a better tone 
to the market. The lath trade promises to be buoyant, 
judging from the demand and the low stocks. The duty 
of 20 cents extra imposed by the American government 
on shingles hindered export somewhat, and a few of the 
lumbermen were affected adversely by it. 


Ottawa Valley Lumber Production. 


1908, feet. 1909, feet. 


W. C. Edwards Co., Rockland and 





ED a ss an ce 0606 as 80,000,000 80,000,000 
As le ee, Gs 6:44 0.0 aweddas 80,000,000 68,000,000 
Hawkesbury Lbr. Co., Hawkesbury. 35,000,000 56,000,000 
McLachlin Bros., Arnprior........ 60,000,000 60,000,000 
St. Anthony Lbr. Co., Whitney.... 28,721,546 24,676,579 
Gillies Bros., Braeside............ 29,000,000 30,800,000 
Gilmour & Hughson, Hull......... 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Pembroke Lbr. Co., Pembroke..... 17,000,000 15,000,000 
G. W. C. Perley & Co., Calumet, ete. 16,000,000 15,000,000 
R. & ‘fT. Ritchie, Ayimer.......... 14,000,000 13,000,000 
James Maclaren Co., Buckingham.. 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Rideau Lbr. Co., Ottawa.......... _ 5,000,000 8,000,000 
Shepard & Morse, Ottawa......... 25,000,000 33,000,000 
Preset. & ©d,, GeeRWOs.crcecccccses 5,000,000 6,000,000 
James Davidson, Fort Coulonge.... 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Colonial Lbr. Co., Pembroke....... 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Buckham Bros., Whitney......... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Barnet Co., Brule Lake........... 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Arundel Lbr. Co., Weir, Que...... 3,000,000 3,000,000 
M. M. Brennan & Son, Rainy Lake. 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Mart’ & MATH... 1 cc ercccvecee 2 1,500,000 2,000,000 

DEE: a5 bees se kasenkasneenee 485,221,546 502,476,759 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


Convention Reports. 


BOSTON LUMBER TRADE CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 17.—The Lumber Trade Club of 
Boston held its annual meeting at the Hotel Bellevue, 
soston, Thursday evening, February 10, at 6 o’clock. 
The officers elected were: 

President—Wa!ter E. Chamlerlain, John M. Woods & Co. 

First vice president—Edward S. Tenney, A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company. 

Second vice president—Herbert F. Hunter, Palmer-Hunter 
Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—J. E. F. Downes, Downes Lumber 
Company. ‘ S : 

Executive committee—E. D. Sawyer, George W. Curtis and 
J. C. Murphy. 

This club holds monthly meetings in Boston, where 
trade conditions are talked over. It comprises the retail 
lumber dealers of this city. 





FURNITURE ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Feb, 12.—The annual election of the 
Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association took 
place Thursday night, February 10, at the Furniture 
Exchange’ building, and the following officers were 
elected: 

President—Eli D. Miller. 

Vice, president—John H. Rohsenberger. 

Secretary—Charles Gilbert. 

Directors—William A. Koch, of the Evansville Metal Bed 
Company; A. F. Karges, of the Karges Furniture Company ; 
Harry H. Schu, of the Crescent Furniture Company, and 
Henry J. Rusche, of the Specialty Furniture Company. 

The election of officers was followed by a banquet in 
the large dining room of the Exchange building, and 
covers were laid for about 100 manufacturers and 
friends. Speeches were made by Mayor Charles F. 
Heilman and several others. The manufacturers ex- 
pressed themselves as confident of having one of the 
best business years in their history. 





NEW OFFICERS OF MONTANA LARCH PINE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 15.—At the third annual 
meeting of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association January 18 the following officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: 


President—E. W. Doe, Libby. 

Vice president—D. B. Barber, Kalispell. 
Treasurer—M. L. Hollister, Columbia Falls. 
Secretary and inspector—A. E. Boorman, Kalispell. 


Members appointed to serve on the several committees 
for 1910 are as follows: 

Executive committee—W. E. Wells, chairman, Somers; 
Cc. L. Dobner, Kalispell, and C. A. Weil, Eureka. 

Bureau of grades—M. J. McCabe, chairmay, Somers; M. 
Driscoll and Charles Swanberg, Kalispell. 

Special rate committee—M. G. Miller, chairman; E. J. 
joorman, C. L. Dobner, D. B. Barber, all of Kalispell, and 
A. L. Jordan, Columbia Falls. 

Trade relations committee—D. B. Barber, chairman, Kal- 
ispell; M. J. McCabe, Somers, and B. J. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Railroad committee—A. G. Naundorff, chairman, Eureka ; 
W. W. Wilder, Warland, and B. J. Boorman, Kalispell. 

Committee of assessment values—C. L. Dobner, chairman, 
Kalispell; W. E. Wells, Somers, and M. L. Hollister, Colum- 
bia Falls. 

Auditing committee—A. I. Eakins, chairman, Kalispell; 
W. O. Hutchinson, Whitefish, and F. Burlingham, Gateway. 





OHIO FURNITURE DEALERS IN CONVENTION. 

ToLepo, OHIO, Feb. 16.—The Retail Furniture Dealers’ 
Association of Ohio, met in convention at the Secor hotel 
yesterday for a two days’ session. The organization in- 
cludes representation from thirty-seven towns in this 
state, with a total membership of about 100 dealers, a 
majority of whom are in attendance. The committee of 
arrangements was headed by W. A. Finkbeiner, and the 
secretary was John Walker. The program was as. fol- 
lows: Address of welcome by Mayor Brand Whitlock, 
of Toledo, and tesponse by President H. W. 
Morey, of Marysville; Reports of committee.» Address, 
by C. M. Voorhees, Columbus, ‘‘The Law as Relates to 
tetailers of Furniture.’’ Address, ‘‘ Benefits to Be De- 
rived From the Association’’ by William Byrne, of Day- 
ton. 

At the banquet, 6:30 p. m., the following addresses 
were made: ‘‘ Personality in Business,’’ Edward F. 
Trefz, Chicago; address, ‘‘The Dealers; Deals and 
Ideals,’’ by O. K. Wheelock, Cleveland. Wednesday 
afternoon Walter D. Moore, of Dayton, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Freight Rates and Claims.’’ 

The chief social event was the banquet Tuesday night 
tendered by the local dealers to the visitors, at the Hotel 
Secor. H. W. Morey, president of the association, offi- 
ciated as toastmaster. Among the more important busi- 
ness transacted was the election of officers, the election 
of delegates to the national convention, and the selection 
of the place for holding the next convention. 





ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS IN 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

BikMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 9.—The monthly meeting of 
the Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at the Exchange hotel in Montgomery 
yesterday, was the most interesting and the most fruit- 
ful of results that has been held in many months. The 
attendance was excellent and the spirit among those 
present was a source of the greatest encouragement for 
the future. Those present represented an annual output 
of close to 300,000,000 feet, and there were several 


visitors from the Florida-Georgia Saw Mill Association. 
J. C. Williams, of the Geneva Lumber Company, presided. 

Following the regular reports of officers and com- 
mittees the association took up the question of adver- 
tising the merits of yellow pine. At the previous meet- 
ing this subject had been brought up but no action taken. 
At yesterday ’s meeting it was decided to accept the invi- 
tation which had been extended by the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce to put in an exhibit in the exhibit 
rooms of the chamber. It was pointed out that such an 
exhibit should be so arranged as to show the adaptability 
of yellow pine for interior finish and to show its supe- 
riority over other woods for many classes of this work. 
A sketch was submitted by Secretary J. H. Eddy, em- 
bodying such an exhibit, with a recommendation that an 
appropriation be made for the purpose. The association 
adopted the suggestion and voted $250 for the mainte- 
nance of the exhibit for the year. 

When the association went into executive session the 
remainder of the time was devoted to a discussion of mar- 
ket conditions and the prospects for spring trade. Sta- 
tistical reports covering the relation of cut and ship- 
ments for the last year over the entire yellow pine pro- 
ducing territory were read by the secretary and verbal 
reports were made by all the manufacturers in attend- 
ance covering their recent experiences and their views 
us to the outlook. It was the consensus of opinion 
among those present that the situation is more favorable 
than at any time for two years or more, and that if the 
manufacturers should give the same intelligent care to 
the marketing of their product that they devote to its 
manufacture, the results obtained this year ought to be 
very satisfactory. 

An interesting’feature of the meeting was the reports 
made on conditions in Georgia and Florida. These 
reports were made by the visitors present, Vice President 
J. B. Conrad, Secretary E. C. Harrell and I’. L. Weymer, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. A cordial 
invitation was extended to the Alabamans and Floridans 
to exchange visits with them more frequently and quite a 
number promised to attend the meeting in Tifton, Ga., 
March 1. 

The annual meeting of the Alabama-West Florida asso- 
ciation will be held in Montgomery March 8, the com- 
mittee on program consisting of W. S. Hollister, H. H. 
Snell and Secretary J. H. Eddy. Lunch was served to 
the members of the association and visitors in the private 
dining room of the exchange. 


Members in Attendance. 


D. H. Morris, jr., Alabama & Florida Lbr. Co. 
James C. Williams, Geneva Lbr. Co. 

=. S. Moore, Horseshoe Lbr. Co. 

H. Stanley, Horseshoe Lbr. Co. 

M. Y. Lovelace, Lovelace Bros. Lbr. Co. 

Arthur C. Wood, Mutual Lbr. Co. 

J. Hughes, Sumter Lbr. Co. 

B. D. Crum, Twin Tree Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lbr. Co. A. M. Lide, Lide Bros. 
John L. Kaul, Kaul Lbr. Co. J. M. Lide, Lide Bros. 


Visitors. 


J. B. Conrad, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Co. 

E. C. Harrell, Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 
F. E. Wagner, Paul Wagner Lbr. Co. 

W. L. Harlan, Jackson Lbr. Co. 


TIDINGS OF HOO-HOO 


BIG TIME FOR GRAND RAPIDS. 

The following officers have been appointed by Vice- 
gerent Jeff B. Webb to take charge of the big concat- 
enation to be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., about the 
middle of March, the exact date not having yet been 
fixed. 

Snark—Jeff B. Webb. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Carl Schneider. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—To be appointed by the Snark. 

Bojum—John Wood. 

Scrivenoter—Fred Verkerke. 

Custocatian—J. W. Quigley. 

Jabberwock—Archie Wright. 

Arcanoper—C. R. Garrett. 

Gurdon—Charles MeQuewan. 














In arranging for this meeting a luncheon for the 
local Hoo-Hoo was given at the Livingston hotel Sat- 
urday night, January 22. The luncheon was much en- 
joyed as were also two or three good vaudeville features 
which followed. Vicegerent Webb has asked for, and 
has been sent, a complete set of rituals to the end 
that his working team may be thoroughly drilled in 
advance. 





LADIES WILL BE PRESENT. 

Vicegerent R. B. McConnell, of St. Louis, will hold 
his second concatenation March 12. It will be held 
at the Missouri Athletic Club. All who attended will 
recall with pleasure Vicegerent McConnell’s first concat- 
enation, held November 20 last. He says of this com- 
ing concatenation that it is his intention to have ‘‘some- 
thing new.’’ He also states that it is his purpose 
to ‘have the ladies present at his Session-on-the-Roof. 





WILL MAKE IT A GOOD ONE. 


Vicegerent N. H. Buey, of the western district of 
Kansas, will hold a concatenation at Salina, March 11, 
and says he is going to make this the largest as well 
as the best meeting ever held in the western part of the 
state. He has taken steps to have the officers who are 
to serve at the concatenation drilled in the ritual be- 
fore the concatenation occurs. 


Coming Conventions. 


February 18-21—Northwestern Cement Products Associa- 
tion, Great Northern hotel, Chicago. 

February 18-26—Cement Show, Coliseum, Chicago. 

February 23—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travy- 
eling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 6 :30 
p. m. 

February 23-25—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, French Lick Springs, Ind. 

February 23-25—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 24—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Hotel Elton, Waterbury, Conn. 

March 1-5—Northwestern Cement Products’ Association, 
St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn. 

March 2-3—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 3—Northwestern Iowa Retailers’ Association, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

March 8—Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & Ari- 
zona, El Paso, Tex. 

March 8—Alabama-West Florida Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala. 

March 12—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 5-6-7—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. 

April 19-20—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San An- 
tonio. 

May 18—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Subject to change by the board of di- 
rectors. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAILERS’ NEXT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 16.—The Central Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will meet, February 
19, in Jefferson City, Mo. No program has been ar- 
ranged and the meetings will be informal. Leo Bloess, 
of Sedalia, Mo., is president of the association and L. L. 
Ott, of Jefferson City, is secretary. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI RETAILERS TO MEET. 


The meeting of the association will be held at Madi- 
son House hall, The meeting was scheduled to convene at 
Sedalia, Mo., but no hall could be secured in that city. 
Officers for the ensuing year will be elected. The sec- 
retary urges members to advise him if they are com- 
ing and at the same time report any recent changes in 
firms in their vicinity. There will be two business 
sessions—one, at 3:30 and one at 7:30 p. m.—followed 
by a smoker. 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


The entertainment committee of the Louisville Hard- 
wood Club, after a conference with the board of di- 
rectors of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
has decided upon Thursday and Friday, June 9 and 10, 
as the dates for the thirteenth annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Convention 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Seelbach. The com- 
mittee-is actively at work on a very interesting program, 
details of which will be announced later. 








SAWING MACHINE EXHIBIT. 


The Oshkosh Logging Tool Company has arranged to 
take advantage of the interest which has been aroused 
in the conservation of odds and ends in the lumber yard 
and will exhibit one of its portable sawing machines at 
the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Milwaukee, February 23-25. The 
aleove on the baleony at the Hotel Pfister has been se- 
cured near the main entrance to the convention hall ani 
a representative will be in charge to explain the merits 
of the machine. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB BANQUET. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—Lumbermen of Memphis 
and particularly those who have the pleasure of belong- 
ing to the Lumbermen’s Club, are looking forward with 
much interest to the evening of February 21, when one 
of the most important functions in its history will take 
place. This is the date set for the annual banquet and 
the entertainment committee, of which W. R. Barksdale 
is chairman, is putting in some splendid work in order 
that everything may be just a little better than at any 
previous affair. With the approval of the club, the 
committee is arranging to take care of the ladies who 
are to grace the festal board on this occasion. The 
wives, sweethearts, daughters and other relations among 
the fair sex are to bé on hand as guests of the club 
and as this is the first time they ever have been allowed 
to participate the committee, as well as the members, are 
anxious that the occasion shall be-all that will be pleasing 
to their fair guests. The banquet will be given at the 
Hotel Gayoso. 





ASSOCIATION DIRECTORY JUST OUT. 


PORTLAND, OrRE., Feb. 15.—The Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued its direc- 
tory of members for information to the retail trade. 
Copies of the directory may be obtained by applying to 
headquarters, 418 Commercial Club building, Portland, 
Ore. 
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ILLINOIS LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


Twentieth Annual Session Brings Out a Large Attendance—Anniversary Celebrated with Some Interesting 
History—Odd Lengths Have Their Inning—Amalgamation of Two Associations Proposed—The 
Lien Law Adequately Discussed—Efforts of Shingle Manufacturers Approved— 
Sale Received with Protest—Other Business. 


Terms of 


One of the best meetings of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in its history in point of attend- 
ance and interest opened at the new LaSalle hotel, in 
Chicago, Wednesday morning, February 16. Not only 
were the attendance and enthusiasm notable, but the 
program itself was above the average, in both its amuse- 
ment and business features. This was the twentieth 
annual meeting of the association, and in calling it 
to order Secretary George W. Hotchkiss, of Chicago, 
referred to the original members of the association who 
deserved the credit for its organization. President LW. 
Paddock, of Pana, read a list of these original members 
as contained in the secretary’s report. 

Edward McCune, monologist, told a number of stories, 
and then President Paddock called attention to a large 
wooden key which had been manufactured by P. T. 
Langan, of Cairo, emblematic of Chicago’s official wel- 
come to the city. After these pleasant preliminaries the 
convention got down to business. 


The President’s Address. 


President Paddock read his annual address, its chief 
features being a recommendation for a union of the 
[llinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Masons’ 
Supply Association, and an increase in dues to $10 a 
year. The document was as follows: 


Twenty years have elapsed since this association was 
organized by a handful of men at Springfield who had the 
foresight to see the imperative needs of organization by the 
retail lumbermen of this state. 

Conditions then existed that were obnoxious to the retailer 
and these conditions could not be successfully met and cor- 
rected by the individual, and these men saw that if the 
sphere of usefulness of the retail lumber merchant was to be 
preserved and in any way protected, it must be done by a 
united effort on their part. Hence this organization was 
brought into existence and with what success it has achieved 
its objects you are all familiar. 

Each succeeding year of its life has seen improvements in 
the conditions surrounding our business and today our rela- 
tions with the wholesaler and manufacturer, as well as with 
each other, are decidedly closer and more happily harmonious 
than ever before. The last twenty years of association work 
has been valuable both in achievement and experience. We 
learned long since that men could be led much more readily 
and with greater ease than they could be driven and that 
campaigns of education along ethical lines met with a 
greater degree of success and better results than any amount 
of coercion would bring. Hence our association, as well as 
all other lumbermen’s associations, is and has been for many 
years conducted along educational and peaceful lines and 
all of our energies are directed toward harmony and good 
will among all branches of the lumber industry. 

The best proof of the practical results of this principle 
as applied to association work is the creation of the Ameri- 
can Lumber Trades Congress, with the workings of which 
you are all no doubt more or less familiar. One result of 
this congress is the promulgation of the code of ethics, which 
is an exposition of the fundamental and equitable laws 
which should obtain among the buyers and sellers of forest 
products. I am sorry and chagrined to say that a few 
retailers have taken occasion to criticize this code. I do 
not consider it necessary, however, to pay any serious atten- 
tion to these critics, as their objections have been circulated 
anonymously and any man who is either ashamed or afraid 
to have his objections known is unworthy of consideration 
by honest men. 

__I will, however, bring to your attention for a moment this 
little pamphlet called “The Other Side” just for the purpose 
of saying that the man who wrote and circulated it was 








either a knave or a fool. A knave, if he was in possession 
of the facts and still was willing to send out these false 
statements; a fool, if he made these assertions without any 
knowledge of the facts. 


President Paddock then read extracts from the circular 
mentioned. Continuing his discussion of the code of eth- 
ics, he said: 


It so happened that your president was a member of the 
committee of ten made up of tive retail representatives and 
nve from the wholesalers and manufacturers that revised the 
code of ethics as it now stands, and | happen to know all 
that transpired in that committee meeting and will say to 
you in ali candor that the retail representatives had more 
to say and were given more concessions in the framing of 
this code than any other branch of the trade, and | would 
emphatically urge its adoption by this convention as a most 
reasonable and practical set of rules to govern our actions. 

1 hope that each member of this association will familiar- 
ize himself with all its provisions and apply its principles 
in our dealings with those from whom we buy. No doubt 
there are imperfections in it that will develop and it will 
doubtless need some revision, but it will be time enough to 
make changes when they appear and I feel justified in say- 
ing in any alterations made necessary by changing condi- 
tions the retail interests will be amply and justly protected. 

During the last year my attention has been called to the 
question ot arbitration of differences between the buyer and 
seiler. Differences do and will arise when adjustment of 
disputes must be made, and I wish to recommend to our 
members and emphasize it that these questions be settled by 
arvi.ration. 

One case that came under my observation was where a 
dealer purchased a car of “upright” shingles. The shingles 
came in and there was no objection to them except tnoat the 
word “upright” did not appear on the brand, and because of 
tnis Omission the dealer iefused to reccive them and com- 
pelied the seller to reship them at a great loss to him in 
ireight charges and demurrage. The dealer did not object 
to the quality of the shingles. In fact, the second man who 
got them said they were exceptionally good. Yet this dealer 
would not accept them, neither would he consent to have 
the meztter arbitrated by a cummittee composed of all re- 
tailers, which the shipper offered to do. It is such arbitrary 
methods as this on the part of a few shortsighted dealers 
that reflect discredit upon the whole body of retail lumber- 
men. Let us show a liberal spirit of fairness in these mat- 
ters and I firmly believe our attitude will reap for us an 
abundant harvest of confidence and respect. 

‘Yo wy mind ene of the most important questions now be- 
fore the retailers of this state, as well as every other state, 
is the Portiand cement problem. I am convinced that this 
item in our merchandising is perhaps the largest, exclusive 
of actual lumber sales, of anything we are now selling and 
that we need an adjustment of the methods of marketing this 
product is patent to all of you. It is also true that if we 
make any headway in the solution of this problem we must 
go before the manufacturers of cement with a solid front, 
backed by a formidable association membership. Some prog- 
ress has been made in this direction this year. Several in- 
formal meetings have been held with representatives of 
cement manufacturers and we have succeeded in having a 
committee appointed by the cement manufacturers’ associa- 
tion to meet a similar committee from this association to 
discuss ways and means of bettering conditions in this 
branch of our trade and, it possible, to formulate a code, 
setting forth the relations that should exist between the 
manufacturer and the retailer. We believe that the retail 
dealer in building materials is the natural and logical chan- 
nel of distribution of Portland cement and contend that he 
should be so recognized by the producers of that article. 

Yo the end that the interests in the cement problem be 
as broad and as influential as the lumber interests of Illinois, 
I would recommend that at this session of our association 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Illinois 
Mason Supply Association be merged into one body and that 
it shall still remain the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The sphere of influence of our association has broadened 


to sO great an extent and the demands upon the funds in 
the treasury have so multiplied that our income is entirely 
inadequate to properly meet all the demands that arise. 

There have been several very important conferences held 
during the last year of vital interest to our association, in 
which Illinois has had no representation or voice and only 
because our officers did not feel justified in incurring the 
necessary expense of sending delegates that would have 
created a deticit in our treasury. If we are to keep abreast 
of the times and get our full share of benefits to be derived 
from association work, we must provide more adequate funds 
with which to meet these extraordinary expenses as they 
arise. I would therefore further recommend that the yearly 
dues in this association, when consolidated, should be in- 
creased to $10. This would provide a very substantial in- 
crease in revenue and I urge the adoption of these measures 
as very necessary and most desirable. 


The Secretary’s Report, 


Secretary George W. Hotchkiss read his annual ad- 
dress, beginning with a sketch of the early history of the 
organization, following its birth June 12, 1890. The 
report follows: 


We have gathered at this, the twentieth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, and it is meet and 
proper that we look back and for a few minutes review the 
work of the past. 

In going over the records I find that under date of June 
12, 1890, in response to a circular letter issued June 7, 
i890, calling a meeting of the retail lumber dealers of LIli- 
nois, a fair representation of lumber dealers met at the St. 
Nicholas hotel, Springfield, aud were called to order by 
J. W. Sipher, of Monmouth, IIll., president of the late Na- 
tional Association of Lumber Dealers, who, in introducing 
the object of the gathering, expressed the thought that the 
retail lumber dealers of this state were much too important 
a body of business men to remain unorganized and that the 
same reasons now existed for organization as at the time of 
the formation of the National association which had dis- 
banded some time before. 

On motion, J. H. Schuck, of Springfield, was elected tem- 
porary chairman and P. F. Ahrens temporary secretary. 
‘Those in attendance were: 

S. L. Derby, Lemont. 

A. M. Howell, McLean. 

J. H. Goodell, Chandlerville. 

Cc. F. Berwick, Berwick & Co., Mt. Olive. 

J. W. Cheaney and E. 8. Cheaney, of E. 8. Cheaney & Co., 

Petersburg. 

Philip Flood, Flood & Lowe, Girard. 

James Tripp, Greenview. 

Cc. Braumiller, Kenney. 

J. H. Schuck, of J. H. Schuck & Son, Springfield. 

P. Vredenburg, of Vredenburg Bros., Springfield. 

J. M. Daniels, of Pleasaut Plains. 

J. F. Evans, of J. W. Evans & Son, Bloomington. 

F. F. Worcester, of Blatchley & Worcester, Wite Hall. 

J. H. Cantral, Athens. 

A. kielson, Springtield. 

R. W. Baker, of Baker & Baker, Springfield. 

W. H. Hummell, of Auburn. 

Charles Cook, of Bowen. 

P. F. Ahrens, »f Ahrens Bros., Staunton. 

D. 8S. Macknett, of B. F. Andrews & Co., Carlinville. 

Thomas Branson, Delevan. 

H. RK. Davis, of H. R. Davis & Co., Pawnee. 

J. W. Sipher, of Monmouth. 

W. C. Wright, late secretary of the National Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, who, with P. F. Ahrens, P. Vreden- 
burg, J. W. Sipher and D. 8. Macknett, was appointed a com- 
mittee on constitution and bylaws, which reported at an 
afternoon session and a constitution was adopted, which it 
is not needed to append. After adopting the constitution a 
resolution was adopted declaring ail the members of the 
disbanded National association to be members of the new 
association, and another which is equally applicable to the 
situation today, reading as follows, viz.: 
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Resolved, That we believe every retail lumber dealer of 
{ilinois should feel an interest in the success of this organi- 

ition 

Upon recommendation of the committee on nomination 

J. LL. Schuck, of Springtield, was elected president. 

1. HL. Goodell, of Chanalerville, vice president. 

So LL. Derby. Lemont, one year director. 

Il. L.. Willey, Paylorville, one year director. 

J. W. Sipher, Monmouth, two years director. 

J. FL Evans, Bioomington, two years director. 

. F. Ahrens was elected secretary. 

\s many of these gentlemen are still with us and could 
be reached, have received a special invitation to attend this 
twentieth annual meeting as guests of honor upon the floor 
of this convention. 


Organization of the National Association. 


fo many it may not be known that the National associa 
tion was organized in 1878 by W. B. Judson, editor of the 
Northwestern Lumberman, embracing the retail lumber deal- 
ers ot lowa who had previously tormed an association and 
how amatagamated their interests with those of the dealers 
in Iliimois Mr. Judson continued as secretary for but a 
couple ol years, when, his newspaper duties demanding all 
his time, he resigned and S. L. Morgan was elected, serving 
for a few years, When Walter C. Wright, now of the Lumber 
trade Journal, of New Orleans, was elected and served until 
ISS7, about which time the association ceased to operate, 
until its revival as the Illinois Lumber Deaters’ Association 
in June, 18v0. Time will not permit me to follow the for- 
tunes of the association except to say that PR. F. Ahrens 
continued as secretary under the incubus of a constant in- 
jevtedness caused by the limited income and _ necessary 
expenses of the association, until bebruary 8, 1899, when at 
le ninth annual meeting your present secretary was elected 
ind now closes his eleventh year in that capacity. 

Ihe original design of the association was to secure free- 
dom from tbe custom then prevailing wherein the whole- 
suler sent bis traveling salesmen into all portions of the 
state to und a farmer or a carpenter who was or soon would 
« in the market tor a bill of mimber, and it was no unusual 
thing for tne salesman to leave the office of a dealer after 
ooning his ovder and then canvass all portions of the town 
nad county to secure oruers trom those who were the legiti- 
mate Customers of the retailer. Active trade with the South 
end Pacitce coast had not yet been a menace to the retailer, 
wit with the decadence of northern supplies and the increase 
r southern and western manuwacture, you gentlemen can 
iraw your oWn conciusions as to what your trade would 
imount to it this and these associations should go out of 
IsiIness and you were lett to the rapacity of a class of 











wi rs Whose motto is: “Down with the retailer.” IL 
ive, Dowever, conndence enough in their shrewdness to 
) ve that they would teave on your hands all the three to 
six montus’ buyers whom they would not be inclined to 
rry and whom you were willing to supply at the prices 
which the wholesaier would aiready have quoted to them. 
is not every retaiter who withunolds his memvership from us 


is Weakening our restraining eiforts, standing in his own 
ut and inviting the destruction of his own trade by such 
are Liind to their own interest in seeking the 

erturow of the retailer. 
‘lhe earnest work ot Secretary Ahrens was marked by the 
san liscouragements which have ever since confronted 
ociati WOK. in his report at the annual meeting in 
ist um. & gain to a total of 171 since the organization, 
he wad tost thirty-five through withdrawal and cuanges, but 
iad added enough to muke a total of 265, of whom eighty- 
seven were memvers of the tormer National association. In 
he matter of nnance the work of Secretary Ahrens was 
nreatiy handicapped by tne receipt of but $1,234, enabling 
the xpenditure of but $1,194, including the secretary's sal- 
ury, Omce rent etc., leaving a smail baiance in the treasury. 
M \nrens continued in tae omece of secretary until at the 
annual meeting of February 8, 1899; upon the tender of his 
resiguation Yuur present incumbent was eected and has 
onunt to serve you to the best of his ability to the pres- 





es as 











rhe early work of the association was conducted upon 
shat had not as yet been declared unlawtul, viz.: the prin- 
I or coercion through fines and penaities, and it is need- 
) say that the poucy did not piease the wholesalers and 
rise to many bitter antagonisms from those shippers 
yuo would giauly have aided the retailer in securing im- 
munity Irom shipments to consumers, but wouid not yield 
» coercion; in fact, the work ot the secretary in those days 
Was not promotive of friendsnip with sbippers, while his 
oWh memvers leit, as do many dealers at tne present time, 








hat the association was a failure because the secretary could 
not, as some thought he should, send the offending shipper 
» prison 


A New Policy Adopted. 


In 1900, however, a new policy was adopted and an effort 
was muide to conciliate rather than antagonize and to gain 
the friendship of the whotesaler by poimting out the duty 
which he owed to himself no less than to the retailer in the 
cultivation of the Golden Rule of doing by his neighbor as 
he would have that neighbor do by him. . Out of this prin- 
iple has steadily grown a condition in which it may safely 
~ said that nine-tenths of the vastly extended number of 
vholesale shippers evolved through the development of the 
nanufacturing districts of the South and West recognize 
the equity of the claim ot the retailer that the class of men 
trom whom he buys should not become his competitors in 
His own market. ‘That there are a few wholesalers who fail 
to recognize the justice of this principle as applied to points 

yverea by our membership (and we have never exercised 
jurisdiction over the territory of nonmembers who, through 
ignorance or a willingness to enjoy the general advantages 
ol our work at the expense of theif neighbors, refrain from 

mtributing to the cost) is uniortunateiy true, but co-cre- 
pondence with this class shows most convincingly that with 
lew exceptions they feel a “bad taste in the mouth’ when 
they yield to the temptation and have the feeling of having 
gone something mean and unjust and unworthy of their 
manhood. A reader of human nature has but to analyze 
the letters from this class to be convinced that they teel 
themselves to have done something that in justice to their 
feluow man they ought not to have done. 

This association has reason tor its existence in the present 
and increasing altruistic spirit which has been fostered in 
its Management. 1 find, however, in looking over the records 
Mat in the earlier years there Was about as much complaint 
of disregard on the part of some retaiters in their reiations 
to their neighbors as there was of unethical practice on the 
part of some wholesalers, and I regret to say that the spirit 
of willingness to ship into a neighbor's territory, or to cut 
out all prot in order to prevent a neighbor getting a bill, 
has not wholly vanished from the ranks of some assoeiation 
imembers who appear to be in business for its volume rather 
than its profit. Fortunately we have but few examples of 
these unethical practices in Illinois and I believe that in 
nine cases out of ten which have come under my observa- 
tion during the last twelve years the parties themselves have 
been ashamed of it. 

but association work has broadened during the passing 
years and where in the past the work of the secretary was in 
tne resiraining of unethical shipments and the endeavor to 
bring harmony out of discord, a broader tield has called his 
atteution to the unsuspected dangers which often confront 
the dealer. He now is a watchman on the wail, scanning 
the business horizon for menacing tegisiation and unetnical 
propositions, working their way insidiously to the destruction 
of the retailers true interests. Who but an official organiza- 
tion could have marshailed the lumber dealers of this state 
to the enactment of the mechanics’ lien law or in preventing 
its emasculation by inimical legislation? Who is watching 
in your behalf lest laws destructive of your, business shall 

reep into the statut. hook, of which you have no knowledge 
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until you feel their injustice? By what means could the 
individual lumberman simply oppose the introduction of un- 
wise elements into your trade? Who is it that labors by 
day and dreams by night of how best to harmonize trade 
and overcome threatened evils? Who is protecting your in- 
terests in a study which you can not give, to the effect 
upon your business of a discount sheet, terms of sale, odd 
and short lengths, the working of mail order houses, the 
addition of 20 percent of undesirable stock to your orders ; 
to the effect upon your business of coéperative yards; to the 
remedying of the shingle fraud; to conservation and how to 
make it profitable to your business; to the question of uni- 
form order blanks; to the settlement of disputes, giving 
advice upon a thousand questions which are constantly 
arising * 
Work of the Secretary. 


The life of a secretary is by no means a sinecure, nor is 
it a life of idleness. He is your clerk, your watchman, your 
adviser, at the terrible cost of 24% cents a day, half of a 
nickel cigar. Who of all the dealers in this state or any 
other could single handed and alone bring to bear combined 
effort in any given direction to the overcoming of evils and 
the estabiishing of the right? Whose individual voice could 
use a beneficial influence upon legislative or congressional 
questions wherein the combined voice of this association com- 
mands respect, and especially when united with that of ten 
thousand dealers in other states through the secretaries as 
individuals or combined as a bureau of information? 

To particularize the work of the last year would be im- 
possible; each day has brought new questions and evolved 
new ideas. Your secretary opens from a dozen to fifty let- 
ters a day, each upon a different subject and each demanding 
a reply. He is your legal advisor and your information bu- 
reau and thinks sometimes that he is getting more kicks 
than kisses. 

Your secretary took a seven weeks’ rest (or more properly 
hard work) last summer in visiting fifty or sixty of the 
shingle mills of the Coast, covering from Grays harbor to 
Bellingham. He was accompanied by D. A. Ford, gencral 
manager of the Shingle Grading Association, and at different 
points by the inspector of that district. He examined the 
manufacture, the edging and the packing of the shingles, 
pointing out to sawyer, edger and packer as well as owner 
the necessities of the Illinois market and the defective char- 
acter of the shingle hitherto received. He found that a 
grading association had been established, that each county 
had a corps of grading inspectors, each of whom has enough 
mills under his supervision to keep him busy in passing from 
one to another and correcting the packing. ‘To mills which 
conform to the grading rules a rubver stamp (known as the 
purple stamp) and ink pad is permitted so long as the pack- 
ing is found satisfactory. So far as I watched the work I 
was convinced of an effort being made in good faith to 
establish the purple stamp as the mark of an honest shingle 
and, while it takes a long time to overcome the habits of 
careless manufacture and poor packing, I yet am convinced 
that the purple stamp indicates an earnest endeavor to 
bring the packing of shingles up to a much higher standard 
than has hitherto existed and 1 commend to the retailers of 
illinois the good policy of encouraging the efforts of the 
Shingle Grading Association through the purchase of purple 
stamp shingles, even at an increased price. No doubt a 
majority ot those here present have read my articles on this 
subject, and I will only add that if a shipment of purple 
brand does not come up to the grading rules, copies of which 
can be obtained from your secretary, he will obtain for you a 
suitable rebate for the same upon your establishing that fact 
to his satisfaction. 

Your secretary has met several times with his brother 
secretaries of other states for the consideration of topics of 
interest and value to the retailers generally. At several if 
not all of these meetings he was accompanied by your presi- 
dent and vice president, who have kept closely in touch with 
ail our operations during the year. 


The Code of Ethics. 


In June was held a second meeting of the congress for 
consideration of the code of ethics, and by unanimous vote 
of all present, after two days’ deliberation, the amended 
code was adopted, and it has received the sanction of each 
convention of retailers which has assembled since that time. 
It will be presented for your consideration and approval at 
this meeting. It is with regret that I have noted the ob- 
jections of a few of our members, not one of which is based 
upon a fair and equitable consideration of its meaning and 
intent, and having no personal interest to be subserved I 
may boldity advise that this association ratify and confirm 
the action of the June congress, notwithstanding the far- 
fetched and unfounded allegations of an anonymous writer 
who has distributed a biased and untruthful diatribe against 
the code. The fact that it has been approved by ail the 
associations holding conventions this winter should be ample 
refutation of the statements of the handful of anonymous 
opponents who‘have not dared to come out in the open with 
their: unwarranted and untruthful denunciation of the code 
of ethics as a manufacturer's code. I also advise that a 
standing delegation be appointed to attend a future con- 
gress should one be called. In this connection I am of 
opinion that a meeting of the congress is likely to-be called 
in the near future to consider the odd and short lengths 
question and to render more plain, if possible, the intent of 
individual clauses to which objection has been raised by 
anonymous wiiters. 

Ié would be impossible to present to you at this time the 
laultifarious work which has engaged the attention of your 
secretary and of your faithtul and earnest president and vice 
president, both ot whom have given an extraordinary amount 
of time to the forwarding of the objects of the association. 
but of cone class of work 1 must briefly speak. I have spent 
much timé in tbe endeavor to obtain from the manufacturers 
of Portland cement some united action looking to a declara- 
tion of the ethics which should prevail between the manu- 
racturer and the retailer, and on the 21st of September, 
1909, after considerable correspondence .and effort during 
the summer, I succeeded in obtaining the attendance of a 
limited number of gentlemen representing manufacturing 
concerns to a conference at the Majestic hotel, Chicago, 
which was attended by a. small number of prominent re- 
tailers. ‘The desirability of a better understanding was con- 
ceded by all present and foliowing this up | issued a call 
for a general conference to be held at the Hotel La Saile, 
December 8. To this call I received ‘acceptances from about 
twenty managers of cement companies, but unfortunately 
the appointed day provéd to be the most stormy one of the 
winter and the railroad lines were blocked and the severe 
blizzard timited the attendance to a dozen manufacturers 


.and about twenty-five retailers. ‘Three hours were spent in 


discussion anu as a result a resolution was passed instruct- 
ing your secretary, who also was secretary of the meeting, 
to correspond with the officers of the American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers’ Association, them about to hold its 
annual meeting, with request for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference, our representatives upon which would 
be appointed at this annual meeting, the purpose of which 
was stated to be “to take such action as to them shall seem 
proper to forward and increase the harmony and mutual 
interests of all branches of the cement trade.” ‘To this com- 
munication I have recently received, under date of December 
27, a courteous communication from John B. Lober, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, announcing the appointment by it of eight gentle- 
men as members of a committee of conference. 1 have*® 
replied, suggesting that as probably a majority of its com- 
mittee would attend the cement show and as our committee 
would be appointed on the 18th, it would probably be agree- 
able to both sides to convene the joint committee on Satur- 
day, the 19th. To this L have not at this writing received 
a reply, but hope to receive it during our sessions. In any 
event it is now up to this association to appoint eight mem- 
bers of such conference committee. 
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Co-operation Necessary. 

‘To those who have refrained from seeking membership in 
the Mason Supply Association because of our apparent in- 
ability to accomplish any good and who have felt, if not 
expressed, that no proper influences were being exerted by 
the secretary in their behalf, I now appeal most earnestly. 
While I have felt that in my efforts in this matter I could 
count upon the hearty support of every member of the IIli- 
nois Lumber Dealers’ Association and thus felt that in rep- 
resenting the 170 paying members of the Mason Supply 
Association I was in reality representing not less than S00 
interested members of the two associations, | have yet seri- 
ously felt the handicap of the comparatively small number 
tor whom I| could claim the consideration of the manufac- 
turers, for under our rules I could properly ask protection 
only for those who were willing to pay a fee and provide a 
fund for the payment of the expenses of the association. 

That your secretary has not been idle in the interest of 
the members of the Mason Supply Association must now be 
so apparent that he feels deserving of the support of every 
retailer of cement and kindred products. It takes time to 
educate wholesalers unaccustomed to the ethics of associa- 
tion work to a recognition of the fact that we ask nothing 
unreasonable, that we swing no big club as a coercive feature 
of our work and that we are simpiy appealing for an exercise 
of principles as beneficial to them in the long run as to 
ourselves. ‘They have already learned that the retailer is 
the most valuavle and indispensable adjunct to their own 
prosperity in the disposition of their products to the larger 
or smaller consumer and that the man who must give credit, 
perhaps for months, is a safer man to deal with and from 
whom to expect an expanded trade than is the consumer 
whose one order may and probably will be the last, while 
even occasional sales to the latter may and probably will 
destroy the market of the former. 

The proposed conference may not at once accomplish all 
that we hope for, but is it not the duty and to the distinct 
udvantage of every dealer in mason supplies to lend us his 
aid at this time by becoming a member of the Mason Supply 
Association? in union is strength. it has taken many 
years to accomplish what has been accomplished by the 
umber Dealers’ association and the end already achieved 
has been well worth the effort and expense; and equal or 
better results may be looked for through the Mason Supply 
Association. But we need the influence of members to tais 
end. IL would most earnestly urge upon every retailer of 
cement and other mason supplies to second my efforts by 
joing the Mason Supply Association at once. ‘Chis supject 
will occupy your attention more fully on Friday. 


The Membership. 


We have lost forty-nine members of the lumber dealers’ 
association, replaced by thirty-three additions, a net loss 
of sixteen, largely through yard changes, leaving us a present 
net membership of 507 active members and eighty-three ad- 
vertisers in the bulletin, with 170 mason supply members, 
or a total of 760. 

It is a matter of surprise that there should be found men 
calling themselves business men who have little conception 
ot the responsibilities of membership or business etiquette, 
but eight of those whose names we have dropped are of men 
and tirms who allowed their dues to run, in some cases for 
more than half the year, paying no attention to letters, and, 
nnally, refusing to accept draft. Membership in these 
associations includes a promise and stipulation, amounting 
to a contract, since it is one of the conditions of the appli- 
cation that “members may withdraw at any time by giving 
notice, paying arrears and returning certincate of member- 
ship.’ it a man or firm may continue an indetinite time 
unuer our protection and automatically drop himself out 
without notice or payment of dues, it is problematical how 
long the association could meet its expenses. If the secre- 
tary assumed to drop all who neglect for a month or more 
to respond to his cail tor the yearly payment, there would 
be a tot of indignant men who would assume it to be a 
gross personal insult. ‘lhe secretary drops no name until 
requested so to do by the other party to the contract and 
tnen only upon payment of back dues and return of the 
membership certificate as the bylaws require. 

Considerable unjust criticism has been visited upon your 
secretary for the stand he has taken upon the question of 
odd and short lengths and the action of the West coast 
manufacturers in their declared intention of adding 20 
percent of miscellaneous stock to orders, whether the same 
is ordered or not, and | feel that 1 am warranted in a brief 
statement of my position in this matter, which has been 
taken through what I believe to be the true sentiment of the 
dealers of this state. I hold: 

1st. That the dealer is the best judge of what his trade 
demands. 

zd. That he is entitled in law and equity to receive that 
and only that which he orders. 

3d. ‘That if he can use short lengths, it is for him to 
order them and not the pleasure of the shipper to send them 
without orders. 

4th. That odd lengths measured at the next even length 
above is an injustice and a crime which should be resisted 
at all hazards. 

Sth. Yhat it is the duty of the retailer to work in unison 
with the shipper im the handling of all stock which is 
adapted to the use of his customers, of which he must be 
the judge. 

Gtn. Lhat it is the duty and to the interest of the whole- 
saler by himself or through his solicitor to inform the buyer 
of the nature of any stock which he may have to sell, leay- 
ing it to the purchaser to order or not to order the same. 

sth. That the coercive polity adopted by the manutactur- 
ers’ association is not in accord with that spirit of amity 
und good will which should be cultivated between the two 
elements of the lumber trade. ; 

sth. That this whole matter should rest upon business 
comity and not be made a question of force on the part of 
ihe one, calling for resistance on the part of the other. 

Yth. That the whole matter is of too little significance to 
be magnitied through misrepresentation and attempted com- 
pulsion. 

10th. That the subject should be relegated to the consid- 
eration of another meeting of the ethical congress, origi- 
naily proposed for the consideration of kindred subjects. 

In closing let me thank the officers and members for the 
kindly consideration which has been extended to your secre- 
tary during the past year. Could the details of the office 
work be fuily understood by our members and its effects be 
tully comprehended, I am satisfied that every member would 
feel doubly repaid for his small investment in furthering the 
work, and that those dealers who are not now contributing 
would realize the value and importance to them of a work 
from which they are greatly benefited but at the expense of 
their neighbors, a selfish adaptation which they would not 
knowingly permit if they comprehended the extent and value 
to them of the work which we are doing and the benefits 
accruing to themselves. 

To a greater extent than ever before the manufacturers 
are appreciating our efforts and lending their assistance, 
although the millenium of our hopes is not yet in sight. 

The finances of the association are in a healthy condition, 
although extraordinary expenses of the year have been heavy. 
As treasurer my accounts have been submitted to an auditing 
committee and have met their approval and are as follows: 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 


Balance on hand February 1, 1909............... $ 144.15 
Received from membership, active....... $3,577.00 
BE a ia se Ge Charo me bare esteevane ee 427.50 
ae SO Ce ey eee eee ee en bere 777.50 

———. 4,782.00 

BEE Oe eee LOIS See eae 15.75 

TT POE ok 66 BG's ong sn c8 os d09o id aes $4,941.90 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
(ao 6106000 06s edxenedd es easetes $4,652.00 
289.90 


As per vouchers 
Cash in bank 


$4,941.90 

During the reading of the secretary’s report J. W. 
Sipher, of Monmouth, former director, and P. F. Ahrens, 
of Chicago, former secretary of the association, were in- 
vited to the platform and took their seats thereon. 

Following the reading of the secretary’s report the 
president touched on the question of arbitration. 

“*Tt seems to me,’’ he said, ‘‘that as retailers we 
can not show too earnest a desire to play fair with the 
other fellow.’’ 

A motion for a vote of thanks and congratulation to 
Messrs. Ahrens and Sipher for their attendance was 
unanimously carried. 

Association History. 

Mr. Sipher was called to address the convention and 
said: ‘‘There is no need to congratulate me on being 
present; you can not keep me away. I have been doing 
this for years. I have been trying to brush up on recol 
lections of the past, but your secretary has done that 
very thoroughly. I have been in the lumber business 
only forty years and therefore I can not give you any 
idea how it ought to be conducted.’’ 

Mr, Ahrens, when called upon, said: 

‘*T have always been in the lumber business. I am 
charged with being one of the parties to blame for the 
formation of this organization: I do not know that I 
deserve any credit for it. Some people believe in luck, 
some in chance and some in opportunity: one of these 
things made it possible for me to do something at the 
time this organization was formed; now you could not 
keep me away.’’ 

Mr. Ahrens sketched the early history of the associa 
tion, paying particular tribute to J. H. Schuck, of Spring 
field, and also a tribute to Mrs. Ahrens, who conducted 
the work of the office of secretary during an illness of 
Mr. Aherns which extended over several months. 

‘*We had many hard battles,’’ he said. ‘‘To main 
tain the old association was harder than today, but we 
did the best we could with the ammunition we had. I 
loved the work, but gave it up because I thought I could 
do better for myself somewhere else. I thought I would 
get into some business with less grief in it. 1 have since 
decided that I jumped out of the frying pan into the 
fire when I went into the sash and door business. I am 
glad to be with you today, and I want to thank you for 
the courtesies you have extended.’’ 

The Wednesday morning session of the. convention 
then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 


At 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon the convention hall 
was fairly well filled by an audience that was enlightened 
and entertained by John Ponie with a monologue, or 
series of monologues, in dialect. Mr. Ponic’s effort was 
well above the average in that line and was rewarded 
by constant applause and laughter. 

The chairman appointed the following committees: 

Auditing—W. 8. Boston, H. 8. Osgood. 

Nominations—Samuel Mcleeley, H. H. Throop, VY. I. Clark. 

Resolutions—W. T. Stevens, L. H. Allen, W. 8. Goodell. 


Odd Lengths, 


The Chair introduced Victor H. Beckman, of Seatlte, 
Wash., secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufactur 
ers’ Association, ‘‘to present the odd lengths proposition 
from the manufacturers’ point of view.’’ 

Mr. Beckman spoke substantially as follows: 

My instructions have been to deal with the retailers 
fairly and impartially on the question of how much they can 
use of odd lengths and how much they can not use. There is 
no disposition on the part of the people of the West, so far 
as I understand, or of any of the manufacturers anywhere 
in the United States, to force the retailers to take something 
that they can not use. As a matter of fact, the odd lengths 
question affects the Pacific coast least of all, except as to 
the conservation problem. 

Many of the retailers at the different meetings have ridi- 
culed and minimized the conservation problem, but the duty 
of the lumbermen of the country was plainly laid down by 
Gifford Pinchot in his letter to the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House, under date of March 10, 1909, and 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its next issue, 
in which he stated that the lumbermen had entered into 
a tacit agreement with the country and that in return for 
the retention of the duty on lumber they must do their 
share in reforestation and the eliminating of waste. If they 
do not, legislation is coming, and. coming very soon, that 
will force them to reforest and eliminate the waste. 

As to the sentiment of the country in the matter of con- 
servation—and let me state that there are now conservation 
associations in forty-one different states of the Union, and 
many of these associations are political in nature, while the 
majority honestly believe in the true spirit—from the ques- 
tions that were asked by the members of the ways and 
means committee last year it would hardly be safe to trust 
conservation legislation to people who are not particular 
or are not posted. 





Inexpert Advice. 

For example, one eminent congressman asked for the mean- 
ing of “stumpage’’—whether it meant the lands after the 
timber was cut off. Another member of the ways and means 
committee asked if it was possible to make No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3 boards why it was not possible to make No. 8, No. 9 
and No. 10 boards, and the leader of the minority in Con- 
gress, the Hon. Champ Clark, brought up the lumber trust 
question by stating that he personally had bought lath in 
his own home town, in Missouri, at $6 “per bundle.” He 
was told that lath were sold by the thousand and not by 
the bundle, but he insisted that he knew what he was 
talking about and that he paid $6 for a bundle “which 
contained 1,000 lath.” 

A member of the Forest Service stated that at the recent 
Yellow Pine association convention, in New Orleans, that 
the best way to cut the timber of this country is only to 
the extent of the annual growth, which is about 500 feet 
an acre, which would make it impossible for any lumberman 
to operate a saw mill. Another theory evolved there by 
the experts in the Forest Service was that only mature tim- 
ber should be cut. If it would be possible there to get a 
large body of matured timber to cut at one time the matter 
would be ‘easy of solution, but if you had to construct a 
costly légging railroad to your timber and you come to 
the first mature tree (which means that the timber has 
reached its actual growth and is on the verge of rot or 
decay) then the policy would be in falling that very same 
tree not to hurt the young growth, and you would have the 
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spectacle of operating with an aeroplane or a balloon in 
order to take that tree off the ground and not burt the 

‘crowth Then, suppose that you had had a fire in 
that timber forty or fifty years ago and it would be, say, 
three or four miles of young growth before you got to the 
other mature tree, and you can see the nonsense involved 
in following out that kind of plan. 





ind 





inequitable Distribution of Protection. 

What the manufacturers fear is legislution along these 
lines and along lines of ignorance. They are trying every 
way that they can to show to Congress and to the people 
of the United States that they are trying to conserve their 
timber resources. For example, in the state of Washington 
the timber owners have a very etticient system of patroling 
the forests to prevent forest fires. One year ago they 
employed upwards of 6UO forest rangers, and reported some- 
thing like 2,U09 fires and a loss ot only 32U acres of grown 
timber. ‘The state of Washington is interested to the extent 
that pretty nearly 75 percent of the entire taxes of the 
state outside of the large cities in western Washington is 
paid by the timber owners, aud this would naturatiy lead 
to the belief that the state would preserve its torests, yet I 
think that the exact figures show that the state spent 
something like $26,000 in preventing forest fires. The United 
States government, owning 2U percent of the entire timber 
area of the state of Washington, in the shape of forest 
reservations, spent between $5,UUU and $6,0Vu in forest fire 
prevention. 

Odd Lengths an Old Standard. 

We are asking the retailers to take a very small per- 
centage of odd lengths on the ground of conservation, and 
the whole issue is so very smait that we are surprised at 
the opposition on their part. It aifects only 5 percent of 
the 25 percent of the upper grades that we get out of the 
log and is no hardship on anybody. We have had oud 
lengths on the Pacific coast for Many years in our export 
business, say to Australia and to Central America, South 
America, United Kinguom, Germany, Mawall, Mexico and 
South Africa, and in all those places the ofticials themselves 
specify ranuom lengths. in portions of the New Kugland 
states odd lengths have been in vogue for over 200 years. 
In lower Canada they know nothing but odd lengths. ‘The 
oid Vermont standard was, and is yet, 13 feet. in New 
Zealand the stanuard is 11 feet, and the only section of the 
world where even lengths are insisted upon is practicaily 
that territory between the Rocky mountains and the Alle- 
ghanies. Years ago, when we had a good deal more timver 
than we have at the present time, oud lengths were a stand- 
ard all over the United States, and tne change to even 
lengths came with the introduction of the automatic trim- 
mer, Which trimmed the lumber every two feet. The car- 
penters protested against them on the start, but then came 
around and established even lengths. 

As a practical demonstration trom the standard of our 
people it is shown that there is more waste 1D using even 
lengths in a house than there is in the use of odd lengths. 
Our people have had the carpenters place their material 
according to lengths, and inscead of culung trum a iv-Lout 
piece of flooring 7 feet in order to get a 9-fout length they 
went to the pile that had a 9-foot length and made their 
joint. 

Territorial Limitations and Objections. 

In my experience at all the meetings, so tar, I find that 
they can use odd lengths without any question except in 
certain localities. Some portions of the country can use 
everything except drop siding—thut refers principally to 
Nebraska, Minnesota and towa. ‘The Minnesog.a and lowa 
people say that they can use odd lengths in flooring to 
some extent, especially in porch flooring, but their objection 
seems to be to ll feet. in Montana and western North 
Dakota they object to dooring in oud tengths, but they can 
use everything in siding and ceiling. And there you are. 

The suggestion haus been made in Nebraska, for example, 
“if you wouid bundle your 2U percent odd lengtus witu the 
even it might be suld to carpenters wituout disadvantage.” 
In Minnesota and lowa the reiailers lake tue opposite view, 
and to a great extent in Illinois and Missouri tuey wouid 
prefer to have lengths assorted. 


Co-operation a Solution. 


It was for the purpose of ascertaining all these objections 
and getting opinions that | was sent Kast. Many have said 
that “if you will make a diiference in price it makes no 
difference to us how many odd lengths you can put in.” 
The question of price and the question of agreement as to 
proportions are sumething that will have to be taken up 
by tne different assuciatiuns as well as the manufacturers in 
a joint conference, and | am glad to state tuat a joit con- 
ference of ua committee irum the Northwes.ern aud tne 
Southwestern and the Nebraska retailers met at Llortland 
yesterday and will continue their sessiuns there for anutber 
week. 1 hope that the lfilinvis association will appoint a 
committee tur the same purpose. I believe that this whole 
question could be settled very nicely by a conference between 
the retailers und the manufacturers. $oth have sume con- 
tentions that are just, and it is simply a question of getting 
together; but the tact must not be lost sight of that the 
majority of the retailers’ assuciations, while they have 
come out strongly in favor of conservation, reforesta- 
tion and elimination of the waste, yet when the question 
of odd leagths, which is one of the means of carrying out 
the conservation iuea, has come up there has been a good 
deal of opposition. Our people are very much in earnest on 
the conservation idea, and | believe tuat the retailers can 
meet them haif way in this matter. 


Members of the association addressed several ques- 
tions to Mr. Beckman relative to the odd lengths ques- 
tion, which he answered aptly and at times in such a 
manner as to raise considerable laughter. It developed 
in the cross questioning that no irremovable objection to 
odd lengths prevailed; that under satistactory circum- 
stances the retailers could use odd lengths. Some of the 
sentiment of the retailers was expressed in the remarks 
of Captain Hunter, when he said, practically at the con- 
clusion of the discussion, on this subject: 


Some Retailers’ Sentiments. 


It seems to me after hearing this very interesting discus- 
sion, and no doubt gaining much informatiou out of it, that 
the occasion requires, or ought to require, some kind of 
action upon the part of this assoclation. it appears to be a 
very clear proposition that the retail lumbermen of this 
state and nation can do sumething towurd using odd lengths. 
There is not any question about it, as given from the expe- 
rience of the gentiemen who have tried to use odd lengtus. 
I have had a little experience in that line myself and have 
found it often practicable to use something besides even 
lengths of lumber. I think it to the advantage of the retail 
lumber dealer and the ultimate consumer of lumber that 
every piece of good, serviceable lumber should be used. I 
believe it would be to our advaulage as a peopie as a 
whole and to the nation, especially to the lumver interests 
of the nation, and | think that every one of you present 
believes the same thing. For that reason I think we ought 
to say to Mr. Beckman here today, as representing this cause, 
that we are perfectly willing to meet their friends in the 
conservation of the forests of the land or in the uses of 
lumber upon a fair, equitable basis; that we are perfectly 
willing to use our best endeavors to introduce the short 
lengths and to sell them if they on their part will sell tuem 
to us under such conditions that we can afford to introduce 
them to the public. That we will meet this cause on all 
matters of siding and some matters of moldings—possibly 
all the moldings—and a great many items of finish at the 


start, I have no doubt whatever. The flooring proposition 
will perhaps take longer; ceiling more so, but an effort in 
that direction will result in success. 

But at no time could we afford to make the effort to sell 
2 man seven feet of lumber and charge him for eight feet. 
That is a thing we can noi do, and that is a thing we would 
resent from our standpoint as dealers to have forced upon 
us by the manufacturers, whether by an association or a 
single manufacturer—to say to you that it was necessary, 
that they mean to take tue privilege of shipping to us 20 
percent odd lengths and charge us for the next higher or 
longer length of even size is an outrage and something that 
is unfair and dishonest and that we as dealers could not 
pass on to the other people if we tried. So 1 am in favor, 
Mr. President, of saying that this association go upon record 
that we are perfectly willing to meet these gentlemen on 
their proposition upon any tair, accurate, honest, square 
basis and in no other way. 


From a Sister Association. 


Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was introduced and ad- 
dressed the convention at some length upon the work of 
his assuciation. The odd lengths matter he believed 
properly belongs to, and only to, the province of the 
American Lumber Trades Congress. In the matter of 
association dues he advocated a sliding scale upon a 
basis of population. He touched upon the merits of the 
uniform order blank in use in Michigan, indorsed the 
demurrage rules used in that state and advocated the 
abolition of the midwinter convention and the substitu- 
tion therefor of annual meetings in summer. He an- 
nounced a convention to be held in July by the Michigan 
association, to which he invited the members of the 
Illinois organization, and declared that he was about to 
resign the office of secretary of the Michigan retailers. 

The chair expressed the thanks of the association to 
Mr. Beckman and to Mr. Holmes for their remarks. 

Hiram B. Seeley read a somewhat lengthy paper upon 
mutual insurance, in which he exploited its advantages 
and possible demerits with suggestions for a modification 
or cure of the latter. This was followed by a discussion 
among the members generally, all in favor of mutual 
insurance. 

H. A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, addressed the convention, referring 
enthusiastically to the size and success of the recent 
annual meeting of that organization, and dwelt largely 
on the necessity of codperation of the members of 
retailers’ associations with their officers. 

A recess was declared at 4:45 p. m. 


Entertainment. 


Following the business session of Wednesday after- 
noon the convention enjoyed two amusement features 
of exceptional excellence. Under the direction of Im- 
presario L. E. Fuller, Professor Malini, prestidigitator, 
presented some mystifying card tricks—quite the best 
that any of those present had ever seen. Pasquale 
Feis, the Italian tenor of the National Opera Com- 
pany, sang selections from ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘‘Il ’Pag- 
laccio’’ and other operas. Incidentally a group photo- 
graph of those present was taken. The whole program 
was unanimously declared to be the best that the Lilinois 
lumbermen had ever enjoyed at a convention. 


THURSDAY FORENOON. 


The Thursday morning session of the convention 
brought out the customary large attendance. It was 
opened with the usual amusement features. John 


Pouie told a number of stories and responded to an 
encore. 


President Paddock brought up the question of the 
uniform order blank and terms of sale. Secretary 
Hotchkiss, discussing this subject, said: 


There seems to be a disposition on the part of the Coast 
people to enforce points that we are not ail agreed upon. 
in the session of the Lumber Trades Congress last spring 
there was a good deal of difference of opinion in regard to 
terms of sale. It was finally decided to let the matter 
alone, and let the buyer and seller make their own terms. 
Since then the Coast people have promulgated their own 
terms of sale. Lage are the old familiar terms and in con- 
nection therewitb they ask us to accept 2U percent of odd 
lengths. ‘They claim to pussess the power to fix these terms 
and that they shall be universal. ‘The Western Ketailers’ 
Association has also promulgated terms. ‘The question is 
whether we are going to submit to fixed terms of saie or 
whether the order shall be filled out as you want it tilled 
when making your purchase; whether the order blank shall 
tell you wuat you want or the matter be lett open, pe mit- 
ting the purchaser to buy what he pleases. Most of the 
associations have referred this matter to the Lumber Trades 
Congress. It has been their decision that when you make 
a bargaiu it is for you to fix on the payment. 


President Paddock said: 


In the Lumber Trades Congress the terms of sale were the 
chief bone of contention between the wholesalers and retail- 
ers. The committee on revision spent more time on this 
one subject perhaps than on all the rest of the code together. 
it was argued that terms of sale that might apply to 
Coast shipments could not apply to yellow pine. They 
finally agreed that the terms of sale were as much a part 
of the contract as the price. 


Secretary Hotchkiss read in detail the terms of sale 
proposed by the western manufacturers. E. F. Hun- 
ter, of Chillicothe, said: 


To me this discussion seems as fruitless as a discussion 
of a price list. The time never will be when the buyer and 
seller will not fix their own terms of sale. Common custom 
is stronger than any edict. 1 do not believe any terms of 
sale can be made that will make a man pay for lumber 
before he receives it. ‘They may be able to fix the discount 
and the price, but we do not propose to pay for stock until 
received. 1 do not believe in a uniform order blank. I’ 
believe every man who buys lumber should have a say 
regarding the terms. He will have that say according to 
how. anxious the manufacturer is to sell. If he is anxious 
to sell he will make liberal terms. If he has lots of orders 
he is going to be more stiffnecked about it. The manufac- 
turers can adopt terms of sale but they can not enforce them. 
There is no use in threshing this matter over, for we can’t 
settle it. It may be an injustice fur the manufacturer to 
wait for his money when a car Is sixty days in transit, but 
that is his misfortune. I do not think the time ever will 
come when he can force the Illinois retailer to pay for 
something before he receives it. 


T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, said: 


My private opinion is that the best thing we can do is 
to make a vigorous protest against paying for lumber before 
we get it. A protest of that kind is of some avail. If we 
make no protest the manufacturers will think we are easy. 

J. T. MeGrath, of Polo; C. H. Ketridge, of Evan- 
ston; W. T. Boston, of Yorkville, and C. W. Hall, of 
Sandoval, discussed the question. Mr. Boston said: 

I can see what we are coming to. We buy mill feed now, 
and we receive a bill of lading with sight draft attached. 
We have to run to the bank before we can open the car. 


The lumber manufacturers want the same thing. We ought 
to make a vigorous protest. 


Mr. Hall said: 

The grain business is a cash business. I do not think that 
will ever come in the luinber business. 

President Paddock closed the argument by saying: 

The real joke in the manufacturers’ terms appears to be 
in the contention that f. o. cars at point of shipment 
constitutes delivery. ‘There are a good many things, how- 
ever, in their proposal that are right. They ought not to 
be asked to pay exchange on our checks. We ought not to 
be permitted to cancel promiscuously. But it is not fair to 
make us accept shipments at mill points. They want deliv- 
ery on their side track to constitute delivery; we want 
delivery to be on our side track—so there you are. 

T. J. Bermingham, of Galena, moved, seconded by 
W. T. Boston, of Yorkville, that the committee on 
resolutions be instructed to prepare a resolution pro- 
testing against certain of the proposed terms of sale, 
particularly the rule calling for payment within sixty 
days after shipment whether the goods have been 
delivered or not. ‘The motion was unanimously carried. 

The convention then took up the question of a uni- 
versal discount price list. It is proposed to issue a 
basic price list once or twice a year, the prices to be 
subsequently figured from discount sheets by referring 
to the last previous price list. There was a short dis- 
cussion in which the idea was generally favored. 

Taking up the shingle question, Secretary Hotch- 
kiss described a visit to sixty or seventy mills on the 
Pacific coast manufacturing shingles, including the 
combination mills making lumber and shingles and 
the straight mills making shingles exclusively, some 
from high stumps on cutover land. To the latter he 
attributed the ‘‘corrugated’’ shingle which can not be 
nailed into place by any number of nails. 

Secretary Hotchkiss described the manufacturing 
and grade of Coast shingles in detail and said that 
the shingle manufacturers of the Pacific coast were 
making a strong effort to make a good shingle. He 
said he was inclined to urge the Illinois dealers to 
patronize the Purple brand, which indicates shingles 
manufactured and sold under the supervision of the 
shingle grading association. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, said that he heard 
some complaints from retailers concerning the increase 
of capital now necessary to maintain a retail yard 
stock because of the multiplicity of grades. ‘‘If we 
could eliminate two thicknesses of shingles,’’ he said, 
‘it would materially reduce the average dealer’s in- 
vestment in shingles. In my experience nobody calls 
for a poor shingle. He wants a good shingle, or if 
he is going to cover a henhouse or something of that 
sort he asks for cheap roofing. I wish every associa- 
tion would go on record for one thickness of shingles 
and as few grades as possible.’’ 

C. W. Hall, of Sandoval, did not believe there were 
enough kinds of shingles to constitute an objection. 
The convention adjourned without action on the shingle 
question. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The second afternoon’s proceedings began at 2:20 
on Thursday, with the hall well filled. The chair an- 
nounced that the entertainer who had been engaged 
to give a monolog was absent through illness and re- 
introduced John Ponic, the substitution being re- 
ceived with favor. Mr. Ponic entertained the conven- 
tion with stories and songs of a humorous character, 
finishing with singing the nonsensical ditty ‘‘ Yip-i- 
addy-i-ay.’’ He requested that the convention join in 
the chorus, which request met with general response, 
and a scene unusual in conventions followed. Dele- 
gates, ladies and gentlemen, all joined in the chorus 
and the effect might have been heard nineteen floors 
below in the hotel corridor. 


Lien Law. 

Elmer H. Adams addressed the convention on a 
subject of which he is past master—lien law. He spoke 
of questions which have arisen during the year, of 
legis!ation which it has been necessary to pass, 
strengthening of existing laws, and went into details 


of various phases of the law. Portions of his address 
follow: 


There is some misunderstanding among lumbermen as to 
the liability of the owner. The owner is absolutely required 
to make a sworn statement when he pays his money to a 
contractor. ‘The provision of the law is that every time he 
pays out money he shall take a statement from the con- 
tractor showing the amounts due to all subcontractors and 
material men. A difficulty that has arisen on that point is 
that a good many of the architects have been taking what 
they call a “‘voucher sworn statement.” The architect in a 
certain instance in paying out money uses a voucher state- 
ment; on one side having a regular voucher for the payment 
of moneys in a voucher check form, and on the other side a 
sworn statement. A man is not only required to make the 
statement, but is required not to pay money to the contractor 
but to the man named in the statement. 

Suppose he takes that statement and the statement is 
false, what is our position? Let us not have any misunder- 
standing on that. Every man is presumed to know the law, 
and every man is presumed to be innocent until he is proven 
to be guilty of a crime. When the contractor makes a 
sworn statement to the owner the owner has no right to 
presume that he is swearing to a lie, and, therefore, if the 
owner complies with the law in taking the statement, the 
owner undoubtedly is protected, and the only way in which 
he can be held responsible would be 3 the serving of a 
notice, and so if a man wanted to commit a crime he might 


defeat you and that would be your loss. There is that op- 
portunity whereby you might be defeated. The order of the 
payments by which this money shall be paid out by the 
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owner shall be, first, for the labor. Labor under our law 
is a first lien. Second, the material men and owners are 
protected as far as the money will go, and the balance, if 
any, is for the contractor. 

A question that has been «sk d us is, “Suppose you pay 
your money to the subcontractor or material man, has the 
owner a right to do that?’ Yes; the statute absolutely 
allows that situation. 


Mr. Adams then went into details of recent litiga- 
tion at Nauvoo, Ill., which brought out some nice 
points of the lien law, but the wretched acoustic 
properties of the hall prevented the faithful report 
of his remarks, as they did in other instances. Ex- 
amples of his utterances are included in the follow- 
ing: 


The lien law provides that anyone furnishing material to 
a builder, or anyone whom he authorizes to receive it, shall 
be known as a contractor. ; 

If you are going to serve a lien notice, address it to the 
owner—to the owner of record—but get the names of all who 
have any interest in the operation. 

Be careful in describing the property to get within at 
least a mile of where it is located. 

You have two safeguards as far as the owner is con- 
cerned, but that in effect is simply a little additional fire 
insurance. As to every other lienor and every other judg- 
ment creditor and every other man who has a mortgage on 
the property, the 4-months’ rule stands as it is for the last 
fifteen years; but if you want to take your chances against 
the owner, and the owner alone, and the chances of his 
selling or mortgaging his property or judgment going against 
it, or his dying, you can wait, and if you get it in any time 
within two years, and the title to the property is still in 
his name, then whatever interest he has in the property you 
can foreclose and sell under your lien, but it is then subject 
to everyone else’s lien. You don't have to settle within 
the two years if you are an original contractor, but you 
must file this statement within four months, and if you do 
you are protected as against everyone: but if you want 
to take your chances and not protect yourself against every- 
body, let it go for the two years. 

There is no priority as between lien claims or, rather, 
the only one who has a priority is the laborer. 


Mr. Adams was then subjected to inquiries from 
various members and gave his answers without hesita- 
tion and in’ detail. Typical questions and the answers 
were substantially as follows: 


L. N. Crandall—We sold a bill of lumber for an owner 
and he said he would accept it, and that when the con- 
tractor on the work ‘called for material to let him have 
it. We delivered that bill and extras besides, but he has 
refused to pay for the extras. We took a lien for the en- 
tire amount. Can we collect for the extras? 

Mr. Adams—You ought to be able to collect for them 
without doubt if he got the stuff and signed receipts for 
material. Were the receipts made out to bim? 

Mr. Crandall—No, sir. The woman's husband made the 
contract, Lut we filed a notice in the owner’s name. The 
registered receipts were made out to the owner's husband. 
rhe wife was the owner. The husband did the ‘business 
and the registered receipts were made out to him. When 
we filed, the property was in her name. 

Mr. Adams—I cannot see any possible position where the 
owner would not be required tc pay for every dollar's worth 
of that material, if it was actually delivered to the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Crandall—We sold material to improve property and, 
as I understand, we have four months to file notice. Four 
months rolled around and the property was sold free of 
incumbrance. We filed our notice after that time, but 
within the four months. Is it good? 

Mr. Adams—Yes. If you filed within the four months you 
are ahead. 

E. F. Hunter—We have a case where a_ subcontractor 
erected a dwelling house under a building and loan associa- 
tion. The association, before the job was started, or the 
ontractor was paid, takes a mortgage for $1,300 on a lot 
worth $3,000. They did not pay the owner any money. 
When the house was practically completed the building and 
loan society paid the contractor for the contract price of 
the house. Can we recover? The contractor is now bank- 
rupt and the property is worth perhaps $2,000. 

Mr. Adams—You were selling to this contractor and his 
ontract was dated prior to the payment of the money— 
yes. 

Mr. Hunter—How about the mortgage? 

Mr. Adams—yYou are ahead of the mortgage. 
the date of the mortgage nor the date of recording. Look 
in 96 Hlinois. It is the date of the paying of the money 
that fixes the date of the lien. You will find a decision 
in 96 Illinois on that point. , 

Cc. T. Wade—I have a case something like this: TI fur- 
nished material for a building and four months have passed, 
but the two years have not rolled around. I dislike to put 
. lien on the property if I have a chance to collect without 
doing it. Im the meantime the husband died. It has been 
i question 

Mr. Adams—Whose name was the property in? 

Mr. Wade—The property was in his name. 

Mr. Adams—There is no new ownership. The title to the 
al estate does not stay in the air. It absolutely under 
he law rests fm some one. If he left a will it would tell 
hom. 

Mr. Wade—His wife is living. 

Mr. Adams—So far as you are concerned they are pur- 
lasers. These are the chances you have to take if you 
ant to extend your credit. 





Distinction Between Owner and Contractor. 


Mr. Christy—What is the difference with the purchaser 
n dealing with the owner and dealing with the contractor? 

Mr. Adams—aAs to the owner, you must file in the clerk's 
fice of the circuit court of the county where the im- 
rovement is situated within four months a statement of 
he claim for a lien, or within those same four months 
‘ust file a bill to establish a mechanic's lien—commence 

suit in equity. If you file your statement of claim for a 
en, you have two years to begin your suit in. If you 
‘gin a suit within four months the limitation makes no 
iference. That is the position as to the original contractor. 
\s to the subcontractor, you are required to serve a notice 
ipon the owner, or his agent or architect, within sixty 
days from the last date of delivery of material, and— 
mark you—there is a lot of people who do not realize that 
ixty days does not mean two months. * Your no- 
tice must be addressed to the owner, and then you must 
egin a suit within four months of the date of the last de- 
iivery, not from the date of the serving of notice, and you 
can not mail it. 

Serving a Lien. 


Mr. Glore—In this case you are Pr citing as to serving 
notice on the owner you recommend that we serve a notice 
personally on him. How do you serve “personally” instead 

* mailing? 

_ Mr. Adams—There is no provision in the statute provid- 
ing for mailing a notice and personal service means deliv- 
ering to the person in person. 

Mr. Glore—Is it not difficult to prove that you have 
served that notice? 

Mr. Adams—I do not know how it would be if you, 
yourself, take the notice to the man and handed it to him. 
‘here might be difficulty if he swears that he did not re- 
ceive it. * * * ‘That is the situation you are put into 
-your word against the other man's; but in twenty years 


It is not - 


I have never known of a man, faced squarely with the 
issue, who denied the service. You might take witnesses 
or have the man sign a receipt. You can not serve a 
lien — by mail. The best way is to have an officer 
serve it. 

Mr. Glore—In your opinion, would this description of 
property be sufficient: Suppose you sell material to im- 
prove on a single lot and-do not know just the number 
of it, but just say, for instauce, that it is “part of lot 7, 
block 8.” 

Mr. Adams—-Yes; ‘that portion of lot 
That could be located. 

Mr. Gibson—I have a case that I want to ask you about. 
It is where a man loans money on a lot worth probably 
$80U. It means a lien of $3,v00. The lot is not worth it, 
but the man expects that the building material men will 
purchase material and a building be constructed, and what 
{1 want to know is the relation of his mortgage to a lien. 

Mr. Adams—The money is paid out before the contract for 
improvement is made? 

Mr. Gibson—Supposed to be paid in as he needs the money. 

Mr. Adams—You are absolutely ahead on the improvement 
—put that down—regardless of the value. You are ahead 
if he did not pay out the money before the contract is made. 

Mr. Holcomb—Where do we stand in improving property 
where a person holds a life interest only? 

Mr. Adams—All you cau get is a life interest unless it is 
done by the acyuiescence of the people who own the re- 
mainder. 

A member—lIs the serving of a notice of the lien on the 
agent or architect equivalent to serving on the owner? 

Mr. Adams—Yes. 

Application of Lien. 


Mr. Rothan—If a man comes to me and buys lumber for 
cash and then gets more and then buys more up to $300 
worth and after two months have passed have I a lien from 
the last delivery of that, or do I have to have a contract? 

Mr. Adams—No; from the last delivery. A waiver of lien 
simply waives it up to the time of giving the waiver. A 
waiver can be worded as up to a certain time, but if you 
give a general waiver you are out. 


Insurance and Payment of Extras. 


Mr. Hanson—Suppose I furnish material for a house and 
file a lien and the man wants to secure himself by getting 
insurance on that house; should I pay for that insurance? 

Mr. Adams—If you pay for the insurance it makes no 
difference with your lien. I am doubtful, though if you 
could get that insurance. 

Mr. Hanson—Suppose the other fellow makes the insur- 
ance; can you compel him to indorse that insurance to you? 

Mr. Adams—No; but in the case of a fire the money is 
subject to the right of a lien, but you can not force a man 
to give you fire insurance. 

Mr. Pone—In case a person would sell a bill of lumber 
according to original estimate of the owner and afterward, 
possibly a month or two months, he should bring in a sec- 
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ond bill for the millwork and that would be all sold on the 
same building, and after the building was completed pay- 
ments equal somewhere in the neighborhood of what the 
original bill is but not including any of the extras, would 
that cut any figure in making the claim for extras? 

Mr. Adams—He would be entitled to a lien from the date 
of final delivery of the last stuff, regardless of what it was. 


Handling Notes in Payment. 


Mr. Glore—A member states that he has taken a note 
from an owner, but his lawyer tells him that puts him in 
the same position after the four months that he was in 
before the four months; if he takes a lien that puts him in 
position to collect interest on the bill but does not change 
the position as to the lien or lien rights. 

Mr. Adams—Not a particle. Some courts have attempted 
to hold that the taking of additional security waives the 
lien. ‘That form of notice states that it does not waive the 
lien; it does not change the status at all. 

Mr. Glore—Suppose the party he has taken the note from 
in four months decides to sell the property; his lien note is 
only good as to the man personally? 

Mr. Adams—That is right. He has no lien on the real 
estate. 

Mr. Peters—You have advised the lumbermen not to go 
into the banking business. 1. always say to patrons in my 
town that the lumbermen are in a class by themselves—the 
lumberman first, then the banker, then the pawnbroker. 
In hearing your decisions regarding questions that are asked 
one came into my mind like this: Suppose a contractor, 
Jim Smith, is building a house for John Jones. Jones 
agrees to pay Smith $100 at a stated time to pay for labor. 
The time comes around and Jones hasn’t the money. Jones 
comes in to the lumberman and says: “It will be all right 
for you. I will protect you if you will advance this money 
to Jim Smith to pay off the labor.” In case of litigation 
where does the lumberman stand? 

Mr. Adams—Simply as a claimant against the contractor. 
The statute of frauds provides that after the creating of 
debt the only way you can make a man liable on it is by 
acceptances in writing. 

Mr. Laagan—Suppose I furnish material to a company 
four or five or six months from time to time and can not 
get the money and they give me a note and I put the note 
in the bank; can I still file my lien? 

Mr. Adams—Yes; within four months. 

Mr. Goodrich—Suppose you sell a man lumber and he 
agrees to pay you every Saturday night. He pays you 
right along, but the last Saturday night he does not pay, 
The time runs along to four months and then you find 
out that: the property is in his wife’s name. His wife 
is building, or he is building for her, on the same lot, 
to which she has a deed and she is within a hundred feet 
of it—sees it going up and knows it is going up. There 
is a lien filed on that property and she is given notice 
within the last four months. Is it binding? 

Mr. Adams—Yes. 
happened here within the last four years, at Monmouth. 
An irresponsible fellow was married to a good woman, 
one of those dear women, who took in washing and did 


The best answer to that is what 


all she could to look after the family and saved enough 
money to buy a lot and had a little house on it. The 
fellow, unknown to her, got into a contract to have a 
building on’there and induced her to let him go ahead, 
and borrowed money and there it was on her lot, and 
the lien men enforced their lien. A bill was introduced 
in the legislature to defeat that very clause of our lien 
law and this very instance was cited as an argument 
Che attempt was defeated. : ; 

Mr. Peters—Suppose the contractor comes in and pays 
the money on a job and I advance money for labor; can I 
credit that money that he receives from the owner up 
against that money that I have paid out for labor? 

Mr. Adams—Yes, unless he specifically instructs you 
as to where you shall credit it. Without those instruc- 
tions you have a right to apply it where you see fit. 

Mr. Bishop—I would like to ask if I take a contract 
giving a list of material, including all millwork, and de- 
liver all the rough, and during the construction the archi- 
tect superintending the work and the contractor disagree; 
the architect discharges the contractor and notifies me 
to deliver no more material to that job and credit to the 
Job; in the meantime I am holding all the millwork or- 

: e arc i 

material? ect cancel my contract for this 
r. Adams—No; the statute provides f. ateri 

delivered and the material provided for. ee ae 

Mr. Cash—In regard to the delivery of notice from sub- 
contractor to owner; we presume we can not reach the 
owner, but he has an agent; will a notice addressed to 
the owner and delivered to his agent be sufficienit? 

Mr. Adams—yYes: it should always be addressed to the 
oust. — - pon BO Fepresentative in the county 
clerk's ~ A, nty mself, you can file it in the 

r. Beck—Having sold a contractor a bill of or 
and the owner is a nonresident of the state, and Py 
tractor having completed the building, demands a state- 
ment of material and agrees to pay as soon as the owner 
pays him; the owner in the meantime pays the contractor 
and the contractor states that he has not received pay- 
ment; does the material man waive his lien right? a 

Mr. Adams—Not if he serves his notice within sixty 
days and the owner has failed to comply with the law 
He would serve a notice on the owner or the agent. The 
contractor is not the agent of the owner—never make 
that mistake. An agent is an agent and you must know 
that he is an agent. Do not take any chances. 
have no right to take the statement of an agent as to 
his authority; the law is against you on that point. You 
can not presume anything in favor of the power of an 
agent and you must show that the agent is authority. 
me ..3 nese you a lien on a property and the 
sag Bye ng partial payments, how long would the 

r. Adams—Only good four months from the las e- 
a . If you file Statement you have lie sete he 
are out.” begin suit; if you do not file in two years you 

Member—Can a man take a lien on store fixtures? 

Mr. Adams—I do not believe he ause they a 
net part Of the Sooke could, because they are 


Mr. Adams declared himself ready to answer further 
questions, but none being forthcoming he thanked tho 
association for the attention it had given him. 

At this juncture a member proposed a vote of thanke 
for Mr. Adams’ address and for his services to the 
association, which was strongly seconded by Secretary 
Hotchkiss and later by the chair. A motion was of- 
fered calling for a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Adams. 
The response was unanimously afliirmative and was fol- 
lowed by applause, for which Mr. Adams briefly ex- 
pressed his thanks. 

Secretary Hotchkiss called the attention of the con- 
vention to samples of shingles, ‘‘suitable for washtubs 
or kiadling wood and available for anything but to be 
put on the roof.’’ These were the product of little 
mills on the west coast. They were wretched speci- 
mens, in some of them the grain showing that they 
ran into the root of the tree. Protest against such 
shingles, he said, had led to the formation of the 
grading association, of which he had spoken at the 
morning session. He contrasted these statements with 
a shingle of red cedar which had been in use for 
generations—since some time in the 40’s—showing 
seventy years of wear in the Alaska climate, and still 
more or less serviceable, and it showed five years more 
of possible utility. Mr. Hotchkiss declared that in con- 
ference with the manufacturers on the west coast they 
had deplored such specimens of poor manufacture as 
he exhibited and had shown an active inclination to 
remedy the trouble. 

Captain Hunter paid an eloquent tribute to the 
services which had been rendered to the association 
in past years by Elmer H. Adams and concluded it 
by offering a motion that contributions be received 
for the purchase of a substantial testimonial as an ap 
preciation of Mr. Adams’ services. The motion was 
seconded and passed, and the chair appointed a com- 
mittee for the purpose, consisting of Messrs. Hunter, 
Jones and Tomlinson. 

The chair appointed a committee to meet in con- 
ference with the National Association of Cement Deal- 
ers, consisting of E. M. Holden, chairman; H. H. Halli- 
day, Cairo; C. B. Moore, Aurora; C. A. Glore, Cen- 
tralia; Dan Mackney and E. 8. Cheney, Petersburg, to 
which afterward were added the president and secre- 
tary of the association. 

The chair spoke briefly on the status of the code of 
ethics. He had helped to frame the code and he be- 
lieved that for the purpose of organizing the lumber in- 
terest it was as good a measure as attainable at pres- 
ent, though subject to future changes. 


_Secretary Hotchkiss—I am going to move that a ques- 
tion be placed before the house in the following manner: 
that this association approve and indorse the work of 
the Ethical Congress which convened in Chicago in June, 
1909, and that in view of new issues which have arisen 
since that date we advise the convening of another meet- 
ing of said congress to take under consideration further 
features. and the executive committee is hereby author- 
ized to appoint three or more delegates to represent this 
association at such conference, if such shall be called. 

A Member—I move that we approve the code in the 
manner in which Mr. Hotchkiss has read it. 


The motion was seconded and the chair called for 
remarks, but none were forthcoming, and the motion 
passed without dissent. 

Announcement was made from the chair that con- 
tributions intended for the purchase of a testimonial 
to Mr. Adams had reached an aggregate of $105.95, 
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which announcement was greeted with applause. Ma- 
terial additions were made to that amount later. 

At 4:43 p. m. the convention took a recess until Fri- 
day morning. 

SEEN ALONG EXHIBITORS’ ROW. 

The entire eighteenth floor of the magnificent LaSalle 
hotel was given over to manufacturers of lumber, sash 
and doors, cement and kindred interests of the building 
trades, all of which material is handled by the pro- 
gressive and uptodate Illinois retail lumberman. There 
were some who exhibited their products, but the major- 
ity of the manufacturers were there with a large force 
ot salesmen to give the ‘‘glad hand’’ and offer the 
fragrant weed to all visitors, 

When it came to picking choice positions the True & 
True Company, of Chicago, the big manufacturer of 
‘*g00d doors,’? was very happy in its selection of 
rooms. Its reom number was 1813 and faced the office 
ot the secretary, where visitors were obliged to register 
to secure their proper credentials. This room was 
crowded all day and each and every visitor who smoked 
was told to light up a Tropie and was presented with 
a littke memorandum book. Those of the firm and 
general sales force who were on hand to renew old 
triendships and make new were: A. W. True, E. C 
Leaming, P. F. Ahrens, W. Nyman, H, A. Ahrens, 
Cc. F. Bell, E. C. Lange and A. Bradley, all of whom 
were extolling the virtues of the ‘‘ good door.’’ 

One of the exhibits that was profitable from an edu- 
cational standpoint was that of the Foster-Munger 
Company, of Chicago, manufacturer of sash and doors. 
This company was located in room 1812 and was repre- 
sented by John E. Munger, B. J. Matson, A. G. Krog- 
ness, Charles Fisher and H. F. Wothe. The company 
exhibited a number of designs in oak and yellow pine 
stairway, also front doors, glazed and double strength, 
cut and beveled glass, and a line of veneer oak doors. 
Many of those who visited the exhibit were particu- 
larly interested in the showing of redwood and fir 
doors, which undoubtedly did good missionary work 
in interesting the dealers in these woods who hereto- 
fore had not handled them. 

For elaborateness in entertainment features John A. 
Gauger & Co. easily excelled. This firm was located 
in a suite of rooms, No. 1808-9-10, and Harry S. Knox, 
the genial secretary of the firm, together with Millard 
L. Strickler, general representative, E. T. Huggins, J. 
Bambone and Ed Probst were present to lead the 
stream of visitors to the cider keg and apple barrel, 
which were in one room, while the center room was 
used as a general reception hall, and the other room 
was given over to a 3-piece orchestra, which regaled 
the many friends of this firm with choice musical selee- 
tions, the program of which was long and varied. John 
A. Gauger & Co. were not there for business, for as 
each visitor entered their suite of rooms he was 
handed the program of songs, which bore the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘Good Fellowship Funetion,’’ and it certainly 
was a good fellowship function, for everyone joined in 
the singing, the favorites being ‘‘Old Black Joe’’ and 
‘*Tllinois. ’ 

The Morgan Sash & Door Company was located in 
room 1847. It had a few samples of its product, and 
H. A. Sellen, general manager for the concern, W. C. 
Steele, H. A. Steele, M. P. Lampton and Joe Hannapel 
were on hand to welcome all visitors. 

In room 1815 was domiciled the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago. George Bent was master of 
ceremonies and presented each ealler with a nail 
puzzle and a little booklet entitled ‘‘Town Bits,’’ 
which told the lumbermen where to go and how to get 
there to see the best things in Chicago. During the 
convention L. L. Barth, C. F. Wiehe, Maury Teufel, 
T. E. Toomey and George Hoehe were on hand to 
receive the many friends of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company. 

Virtues of the product sold by the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company were told by C. E. Duperier and 8. T. 
Downs. This concern makes a specialty of rough and 
dressed Louisiana red cypress lumber, shingles, lath, 
molding and pickets. Mr. Duperier stated he was sur- 
prised at the number of inquiries received and he re- 
ported having sold a number of ears the first day. 


The exhibit of the Southern Lumber Company, of 
Warren, Ark., was in charge of Earl Randall, George 
Friend and E. B. Eckhard. These gentlemen extolled 
the virtues of soft yellow pine and never lost sight of 
the slogan of the company, which is ‘‘ Quality counts. ’’ 
This concern makes steam kiln dried finish flooring, 
siding, facing and casing, and is having a large run on 
yellow pine lath, which the representatives say have 
been used extensively in Wisconsin, the heart of the 
old white pine trade. 

The Winthrop Asphalt Shingle Company was found 
in room 1803. A. O. Herzog and W. J. Herzog were 
kept busy explaining the life of the asphalt shingle as 
compared with wood, its cost and the methods em- 
ployed in laying them. Many of the lumbermen ap- 
peared greatly interested in this shingle, which at a 
distance resembles slate. 

The Chicago Portland Cement Company held forth 
in room 1840 and the representatives of this concern 
who acted as a reception committee were: J. E. C. 
MecDaniels, sales manager; W. B. Tracy, W. F. Mann, 
M. R. Lilly and C. H. Greenly. Mr. Tracy, who is 
assistant to the general sales manager, stated that 
the Chicago Portland Cement Company had done ex- 
ceedingly well at the meeting, a number of good or- 
ders having been placed, and he said it was merely a 
foretaste of what would happen at the Cement Show, 
which opened Friday night. He said that his concern 
would like to have all the lumbermen visiting the Ce- 
ment Show make its booth their headquarters. 


MISSOURI LUMBERMEN MEET. 


Members Dispense with Formality— Social Features 
Dominate — Odd Lengths Resolution 
Adopted and Officers Elicted. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., Feb. 8.—In line with the action 
ot practically every other retail lumber organization 
that has held a convention this year, the Southeastern 
Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association today registered 
a vigorous protest against the attempt of the west coast 
manufacturers to compel the retailers to accept as a part 
of their shipments stock known as odd and short lengths. 
This protest found concrete form in a short, plain resolu- 
tion which, representing the unanimous sense of the 
association, will be forwarded to the representatives of 
the retail lumbermen now on the Pacific coast to verbally 
present the protests of their several associations to the 
west coast manufacturers. Besides the adoption of this 
resolution, the association indulged in an informal dis- 
cussion of a great many questions of vital interest to 
retail lumbermen and transacted considerable routine 
business of importance. It was a remarkable convention 
in many ways—for the enthusiasm that was shown by 
a small body of coworkers, and for the vast amount of 
good meat that the lumbermen sandwiched into a very 
brief space of time. 

It was almost 4 o’clock in the afternoon when Presi- 
dent Leon Herrick, of De Soto, called the little assem- 
blage together in the rooms of the Commercial Club. 
The thoroughly democratic nature of the convention was 
evidenced by the introductory statement of Mr. Herrick, 
when he said: ‘Pull your chairs around this table, 
gentlemen, and let’s all be sociable.’’ The Southeastern 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association does not 
believe in formality of any kind and, following the usual 
procedure, dispensed with any program. There were no 
prepared papers and no studied oratory. The members 
meet to talk over matters of interest to themselves, and 
this is precisely what they did today as soon as Presi- 
dent Herrick gave the word ‘‘Go.’’ 

J. L. Byrd, of Charleston, was asked to give a little 
talk on roofing matters, which he did, having had much 
experience in this line. Mr. Byrd stated that as a gen- 
eral proposition roofing and anything else will not sell 
itself, and he finds that the best way to keep turning his 
stock is to ‘‘keep hustling.’’ He spoke of the several 
grades of ready roofing which he had handled and related 
his experiences with each. Mr. Byrd stated that he pre- 
fers to test out the quality of a roofing and then handle 
it under his own brand, as he believes that a dealer’s per- 
sonal guarantee is often more satisfactory than that of 
a manufacturer. Thereupon followed a talk as to the 
methods of laying roofing. This developed into sort of 
an experience meeting, in which the dealers told of va- 
rious good and bad experiences they had had in laying 
roofing. Oscar Fuller, of Portageville; G. B. Gale, of 
lat River; Hugh Steele, of Bismark; Leon Herrick, of 
De Soto; J. L. Phillips, of Cape Girardeau, and others 
each contributed their mite to the general fund of knowl- 
edge that resulted from this discussion, From the eyes 
of a disinterested spectator, one of the finer points 
brought out in this discussion was the demonstration 
of the fact that the dealers, in the roofing as well as all 
other matters, seemed to have the interest of their cus- 
tomers at heart, feeling a personal responsibility in the 
kinds of roofing they sell for the various purposes for 
which the roofing is intended. The question as to the 
value of advertising put out by roofing manufacturers 
also came up. It was the sense of all that the more 
advertising the manufacturers do the better it is for the 
dealer. 

From roofing the discussion drifted to paint, and an 
equally instructive potpourri of experiences followed. 
It would appear from the discussion that paint troubles 
constitute a heavy share of the lumber dealer’s burden. 

B. Gale took the initiative in this discussion, stating 
that paints constitute one, if not the most, important 
side line in a lumber yard, and yet one of the most 
difficult to handle. He said that there is so much danger 
of overstocking, and that paint requires more time in 
handling than any other commodity in stock in propor- 
tion to the profits. The question as to quality and the 
number of kinds of paint that should be earried in stock 
followed. M. D. Meisner, of Altonberg, G. B. Gale, 
Osear Fuller and others contributed valuable knowledge 
on this subject. The price of paints carried in stock was 
diseussed by C. W. Henderson, of Jackson; J. S. Far- 
quard, of Carrothersville; G. F. Tinsley, of Lilburn, and 
others. 

President Herrick brought up the odd and short length 
matter and a committee was appointed to express the 
sense of the meeting on the matter in a resolution, to be 
presented at the evening session. The committee con- 
sisted of the following: J. L. Byrd, of Charleston; J. L. 
Phillips, of Cape Girardeau, and C. W. Henderson, of 
Jackson. The committee reported the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, An effort is being made by the west Coast 
manufacturers te compel the retail lumber dealers to aceept 
as a part of their shipments stock known as odd and short 
lepgths, which would in our opinion work a hardship upon 
our business; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this association register our protest 
against this effort of the west Coast manufacturers on ac- 
count of the labor and expense that this would unnecessarily 
attach to our business, and also because we believe that the 
suving at the mill is not great enough to overcome the 
waste at the point of consumption, and that as a move- 
ment to conserve our forests it is a deception. 

a. te Byrp, 


J. L. PHILLIPS, 
C. W. HENDERSON. 


The evening session was held at the Elks’ Club. It 


was devoted entirely to routine business. Officers were 


elected as follows: 

President—J. L. Byrd, Charleston. 

Vice president—G. F. Tinsley, Lilburn. 

Secretary—J. 8S. N. Farquard, Carrothersville. 

‘lreasurer—M. D. Meisner, Altenberg. 

Board of directors, other than the officers of the associa- 
tion, who are ex officio members I. St. Martin, C. W. 
Anderson, G. B. Gale, H. P. Moro, A. S. Phillips. 





Carrothersville was selected as the next place of 
meeting, the first Tuesday in August. The annual meet- 
ings will, as usual, be held at Cape Girardeau. 

The association has been holding meetings three times 
a year. On motion this was cut down to two. After 
several impromptu felicitous talks the convention ad- 
journed. 


SOUTHERN INSPECTION BUREAU 


Sawmill Association Initiates Plan—_Bureau Designed 
to Make Repeated Inspections Un- 
necessary——Has Strong Support. 





SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 14.—The lumber trade of this 
locality is very much interested in the formation of 
the Southern Pine Inspections Bureau, an offspring of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which prac- 
tically was formed at the recent monthly meeting of that 
association in Jacksonville. Already application for a 
charter has been filed and it is expected that the in- 
spections bureau will be in working order within the next 
few weeks at least. 

While the Southern Pine Inspections Bureau so far 
has been fostered by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association membership, it is intended to fill a long- 
felt want in the lumber world, having, as it does, the 
primary purpose of eliminating the many points of con- 
tention now existing from the fact that each sliipment or 
cargo is inspected several times at various places by 
different inspectors, who never can see the same mate- 
rial in the same light, hence the differences which exist 
practically all the time. The inspections bureau, when 
in working order, will doubtless eliminate these differ- 
ences because it will be the purpose of its friends and 
supporters to work for the common cause; that where 
one inspector will be accepted and will do the work at 
this end of the line, the inspection will be accepted as 
final by the sawmill operators, the wholesale and brok- 
erage element and the buyer at the other end of the line. 
The lumbermen of Savannah are very much in favor of 
the plan and several have stated that it will mean the 
saving of several thousand dollars annually. The special 
committee recently appointed by the Georgia-Florida 
association to look after the matter will report back 
finally at a meeting at Tifton the first of next month. 

So much interest is shown locally over the matter that 
a special meeting of the lumber committee of the Board 
of Trade was called at noon last Thursday, and the prob- 
able workings of the bureau explained. The lumbermen 
passed resolutions supporting the plan, and this fact will 
be conveyed to the influential association of sawmill 
operators at its next meeting. 

Speaking of the matter yesterday, a well known n lum- 
berman of Savannah said: 

Jumber is the only commodity that I know of that has 
no uniform rules of inspection to back it up. It is to sup- 
ply this deficiency that the lumbermen are now striving. 
It is a peculiar thing that a man in London or St. Peters- 
burg can buy a whole bale of cotton or a dealer in South 
Anierica can buy a gallon of turpentine in Savannah and 
the grade at which it is sold to him will be unquestioned 
the world over, but that if a man in Charleston or Jackson 
ville buys a stick of lumber here he does not have to accept 
the inspection of that product, but can have it reinspected 
according to his own ideas. The result is that a cargo of 
lumber seldom stands the same inspection at the port of 
departure or at the miils that it stands at the port of sale 
or when it reaches the consumer. We think that there 
should be more regularity about the lumber inspections and 
we propose to bring this about in this locality. 

The Southern Pine Inspections Bureau will do a great 
deal to further this plan. It may take a little time to bring 
about the reform we are after, but it will come and when 
a man buys timber which is supposed to grade a certain 
quality he will find the inspection is backed up by a regularly 
organized trade body just as the Savannah Beard of Trade 
backs up the inspections of those licensed to inspect naval 
stores and the Savannah Cotton Exchange backs up the 
grades of cotton for which its members stand. 

The Southern Pine Inspections Bureau proposes to provide, 
regulate and maintain suitable rooms in Savannah as a cen- 
tral office for the accumulation of information and its dis- 
semination and to effect by that means and by other better 
business relations among persons engaged in the southern 
pine trade making suitable regulations regarding inspections 
and the general conduct of the business; to establish rules 
and regulations governing its members in the conduct of 
business and adjust any controversy which might arise be- 
tween them. 

Not for several years has there been such a decidedly 
good demand as at present for shortleaf pine timber. 
The dealers have received many inquiries of late; busi- 
ness of a substantial nature has been placed and the 
inquiries continue to come in in remarkably steady 
volume. The prices have moved up a little, with indica- 
tions rather for an advance. 

The saw mills of the interior, however, are pretty well 
filled up on orders, so that there may be some trouble in 
placing business in the next few weeks. The longleaf 
pine situation is practically unchanged. 





LUMBER RATE HEARING POSTPONED. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
AustTIN, Tex., Feb. 15.—Definite announcement is 
made -today that the railroad commission, at the solicita- 
tion of committees representing both the lumbermen and 
the railroads, has postponed the hearing on the rate 
case, which wes to come up February 17, until March 
20, at which time further evidence will be taken on the 
question of reducing the lumber rate on, interstate 
business. 
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HEMLOCK GRADING RULES. 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers Adopt New 
Specifications Governing Standardiz- 
ing of Stock. 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
at its recent meeting at Detroit, adopted a set of grading 
rules for hemlock lumber, which, for the information of 
the trade, are published in full, as follows: 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
I. 

No arbitrary rules for the inspecticn of lumber can be 
maintained with satisfaction. The yariations from any 
given rule are numerous and suggested by practical com- 
mon sense, so not hing more definite than the general features 
of the different grades should be attempted by rules of 
inspection. ‘The following, therefore, are submitted as the 
general characteristics of the different grades. 

Il. 

The face side of the lumber is the side showing the best 
quality or appearance. 

Defects in lumber should be distributed in proportion to 
the size of the piece. Long or wide pieces of the same grade 
may. contain more and greater defects than shorter or 


narrow pieces. The same percentage should be observed in 
both long and short, wide and narrow. 


Ill. 


Lumber must be accepted as shown in the rough, and 
not subject to any change in grade which may be caused 
by future mill working. : 

Iv. 

These explanations of the different grades do not, in all 
cases, take in all the different types of any grade. 

In manufacturing lumber from logs, where the bark has 
been removed, quite often season checks will develop and, 
while this defect can not be considered as serious a defect 
as shake, yet the inspector is bound to take this defect, as 
well as end checks, into consideration in making all grades. 
Ind checks are permissible in all grades, and the length 
of same depends on the grade and width of the piece. 

The interpretation of any grade is intended to cover all 
the lumber between the next higher grade and the next 
grade below. 

STANDARD FOR GRADING HEMLOCK BOARDS AND 
STRIPS. 


For boards and strips there should be six grades; grade 
names should be: C and better, No. 1 common, No. 2 com- 
mon, No. 3 common, No. 1 sheathing or No. 4, No. 2 
sheathing or No. 5. 

C AND BETTER. 

C and better must have one face free from shake and 
shall be 4 inches and over wide and 8 feet and up long, 
in multiples of 1 foot. Not to exceed 20 percent shall be 
under 12 feet long and all 8-foot pieces must have one 
clear face. 

This grade shall contain all the clear stock that the log 
will produce; also, all stock that has one clear face, the 
reverse side of which shall not contain defects of such a 
nature as will interfere with its use for ceiling, finish etc. 
where only one face is shown. 

It may also contain not to exceed 25 percent of shop, or 
cutting up stock, 9 feet and up in length, which must work 
75 percent clear with no cutting less than 3 feet long. 

NO. 1 COMMON. 


No. 1 common must be 4 inches and wider and 8 feet 
and longer, in multiples of 1 foot, not to exceed 15 percent 
under 12 feet. 

This grade shall be suitable for sound drop siding, ceiling 
and flooring and a medium quality of finish. Shall contain 
no shake on the face side. 

All knots must be sound and firmly set; red knots must 
not exceed 1 inch in diameter and spike knots must not 
exceed in length one-quarter the width of the piece. Black 
knots must not exceed ™% inch in diameter and must be 
especially well set. 

NO. 2 COMMON. 

No. 2 common must be 4 inches and up wide and 8 feet 
and longer, in multiples of 2 feet, not to exceed 15 percent 
under 12 feet. 

This grade may contain an occasional knot that will come 
out in milling and any number of sound red knots, either 
round or spike, or a limited number of tight black knots. 
it may contain some shake on one side. 

This is considered a fairly sound board, one that will 
— a medium quality of flooring, drop siding or barn 
wards, 

NO. 3 COMMON. 

No. 3 common must be 4 inches and up wide and 6 feet 
and up long, in multiples of 2 feet, not to exceed 20 
percent under 12 feet. 

This grade may contain a quantity of shake, unsound 
‘nots and a very little red or dry rot. 

_ This board is used extensively for a cheap flooring, drop 
iding and shiplap and in rough barn or shed construction, 
Dy be mg an extra good quality of sheathing or subflooring is 
required. 

NO. 1 SHEATHING OR NO. 4 COMMON. 

No. 1 sheathing or No. 4 common must be 4 inches and 
‘ip wide and 4 feet and up long, not to exceed 25 percent 
under 12 feet. F 

Defects may be shake, checks, red rot, unsound and loose 
knots and some knot holes. <A cheap board that will lay 
with little waste. : 

NO. 2 SHEATHING OR NO. 5 COMMON. 

No. 2 sheathing or No. 5 common must be 4 inches and 
‘ip wide, 4 feet and up long. 

This board may contain rift shake, checks, some irregular 
edges, knot holes, rot etc., but must be of such a character 
‘hat it will stand a reasonable amount or handling without 
splitting or breaking. 

4-4 MERCHANTABLE. 


a consist of No. 3 and better as described by these 


rules, 
STANDARD FOR GRADING PIECE STUFF. 
Piece stuff shall consist of No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3;- also 
inerchantable, which is a combination of No. 1 and No. 2. 


8-4 No. 1 PIECE STUFF. 


Widths 4 inches and up in multiples of 2 inches in width ; ~ 


lengths 6 feet and up in multiples of 2 feet. 

This grade will permit of slight shake and wane that 
will work out in milling; but will admit of no loose Knots 
vv defects that will impair its strength. 

8-4 No. 2 PIECE STUFF. : 
_ Widths 4 inches and up in multiples of 2 inches; lengths 
“ feet and up in multiples of 2 feet. 
This grade may contain coarse knots, quite a quantity of 
shake and an occasional knot hole and some rot, but char- 
acter must be of such a nature as not to impair its strength 
Jor a fair quality of building material. 

8-4 NO. 3 PIECE STUFF. 
R. all widths and lengths and contains all stock below 
Nee grade of No. 2 common that can be used for cheap 
uilding purposes, but must be of such a character that 


will stand a reasonable amount of handling without splitting 
or breaking. 
8-4 MERCHANTABLE PIECE STUFF. 

EKight-four mechantable is a combination of No. 1 and No. 
2 as the log will produce (approximately 40 percent No. 1 
and 60 percent of No. 2). Lengths shall be & feet and up. 

TIMBERS. 

All timbers above 4-4 shall be handled under merchantable 
specifications. 

WORKING RULES. 

Standard working rules shall be as follows: 

All 4-4 worked one or two sides to cove siding, flooring, 
shiplap or ceiling shall be 13-16 inch in thickness by % 
inch off in width. Thus a 1x6 after working shall be 
13-16x54%4 face 

All 8-4 stock surfaced one side and one edge or S48 shall 
be 4 inch off in both thickness and width. 

For example: A 2x4 SIS&1E or S48 shall measure 1% 
inches by 3% inches after working. 

When 4-4 stock is to be.surfaced one side and two edges 
or surfaced four sides it shal! be 13-16 inch thick by ™% 
inch off in width. 

For example: A 1x8 shall measure 13-16 inch in thick- 
ness by 7! inches in width. 





WESTERN RETAILERS MEET. 


Interesting Three Days’ Session at Which a Large 
Number of Members and Their 
Ladies Are Present. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 16.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
which concluded a three days’ session here tonight, has 
proved the greatest convention of retail lumber deaiers 
ever held west of the Rocky mountains. About 350 lum- 
bermen and ladies were in attendance, and the closing 
feature was a banquet at the Commercial Club, the Ore- 
gon and Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
being hosts and the retail association the guests. W. B. 
Mackay, chairman of the entertainment committee, was 
toastmaster. 

The convention opened Monday afternoon with Vice 
President C. B. Channell presiding. The program was 
carried out as it was printed. The feature of the conven- 
tion was the large number of manufacturers present 
from Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana, and a 
general get-together spirit prevailed. The Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, was represented by W. G. Hollis, E. G. Flinn and 
Ralph Burnside. The Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation was represented by E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, 
and William Johns, of Sedalia, Mo. California was rep- 
resented for the first time by a delegation of lumbermen 
from San Francisco, San Joaquin valley and Sacramento 
valley. 

The interest of the convention was centered in Tues- 
day afternoon’s session, when the odd lengths question 
was thoroughly discussed by both retailers and manufac- 
turers, resulting in a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lem by both sides. The objection of the retailers was that 
of being forced to take odd lengths. After a two hours’ 
discussion, it developed that a new standard price list of 
the Pacific Coast manufacturers’ association provides 
that specified lengths could be had at $2 extra, and this 
removed the main objection of the retailers. Finally a 
committee was named, consisting of J. H. Bloedel, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore., and W. B. 
Mackay, Portland, Ore., representing the manufacturers, 
and George E. Merrill, Salt Lake City; J. C. Weeter, 
Pocatello, Ida.; E. G. Flinn, Minneapolis, and J. G. Mar- 
tin, Fresno, Cal., representing the retailers, to confer 
upon the subject. This committee reported at Wednes- 
day morning’s session and offered the following resolu- 
tion, which, after some discussion, was adopted; solving 
the odd lengths question so far as the territory west of 
the Rocky mountains is concerned: 

WHEREAS, The proposal of the .western lumber manufac- 
turers for the adoption of odd lengths in planing mill prod- 


ucts has been misunderstood and the spirit of the proposal 
misunderstood on the part of many retailers; and 


WHEREAS, Retail lumber dealers should be and are de- 
sirous of assisting in the work of forest conservation, of 
which this work is a part; and 

WHEREAS, Both branches of trade recognize that a certain 
amount of education and more or less expense to the trade 
is called for to popularize the use of odd lengths, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, representatives of the various branches 
of the trade now in atténdance at a session af the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, do hereby express our be- 
lief that manufacturers -should-for a period of six months 
supply their trade with such odd lengths (up to 15 percent 
in each car) as they may elect, charging for such odd lengths 
as though they were of the next lower even length in foot- 
age; and in reciprocity for this assistance upon the part 
of manufacturers, retail dealers should go on record as 
accepting as far as reasonable, after said period of six 
months, the arrangement covering odd lengths as provided 
in the new standard price list dated February 1, 1910. 


W. G. Hollis, of the Northwestern association, and Wil- 
liam Johns, of the Southwestern association, announced 
that their participation in the meeting did not commit 
their associations to this resolution. 

The delegates.from California were admitted to mem- 
bership in the association and upon the invitation of J..G. 
Martin, San Francisco was selected as the place for the 
next annual meeting, with no competition. 

The election of officers for the next year resulted as 
follows: 


President—J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore. 
Vice president—J. G. Martin, Fresno, Cal. 


Following the election of officers the convention ad- 
journed sine die, after which was a meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Society. A very successful Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation was conducted last night by Vicegerent 
iriswold, and fifty-two candidates were initiated. 


WHOLESALERS’ CONVENTION. 


Massachusetts Lumbermen Get Together in Ex- 
ecutive and Social Session— Action 
on Corporation Tax. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 14.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting at 
Young’s hotel, February 9. An informal reception was 
held from 5:30 to 6:20, when the dinner was served. At 
7:40 President Fiske called the meeting to order for the 
transaction of business. At the annwial meeting the 
election of the executive committee was left in the 
hands of the president. He appointed the following: 
Chairman, William Bacon; Frank W. Lawrence, Morris 
A. Hall, Edward J. Hammond, Herbert W. Blanchard, 
Francis E. Page, Frank B. Witherbee, William E, Liteh- 
field, Wendell M. Weston, Wendall F. Browr and Irving 
G. Hall. At this meeting the association voted to accept 
the report of the president and ratified the appointment, 

William Bacon, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported on the question of the corporation tax. He told 
who had drawn up the bill and from the names men- 
tioned it was likely, he said, that the Supreme Court 
would find the bill constitutional. Mr. Bacon advised, 
however, that the corporations pay their tax under pro 
test. Mr. Bacon then presented the following report: 

Your executive committee has held a special meeting to 
consider the subject of the corporation tax by the govern- 
ment of the United States, and recommends that this asso- 
ciation adopt resolutions adverse to the subject matter of 
this act, and submit the following: 

WHEREAS, The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, being composed largely of corporations, has 
formally considered the federal corporation tax, with its 
relation to the conduct of business, and find it contains 
provisions hurtful to the development of commercial corpo- 
rations and their trade which is beneficial to the community. 
It also appears in our opinion to be not constitutional nor 


consistent with equitable taxation principles; therefore 
he it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 


Dealers’ Association recommends that any action possible 
be taken to secure the repeal of the act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Boston Chamber of Commerce to inform them of the 
position of this association. 


W. R. Chester, chairman of the committee on the sub- 
ject ‘‘count and sale of shingles,’’ made his report. A 
bill to regulate this matter was brought up before the 
Massachusetts legislature last year. After considerable 
work upon the part of a few members of the lumber 
trade the bill was laid on the table. Now the committee 
reports that the committee on mercantile affairs states 
that it is not likely that anyone will call for the bill to 
be taken off the table this year. Because of this Mr. 
Chester requested further time for the committee, which 
was granted. 

The matter of the selection of delegates to attend the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Association, 
to be held in Cincinnati March 2 and 3, was brought up 
and left to the president. 

The chief speaker of the evening was Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, who entertained the members and guests for 
about an hour, telling them of the undertone of indus- 
trial conditions in Europe. He was given a rising vote 
of thanks. 

The president then called upon George Lawley, of the 
George Lawley & Son Corporation, who spoke briefly 
upon various subjects. 

W. R. Chester then presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted, and it was voted to send a 
copy to the Massachusetts congressmen. 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association hereby places itself as favoring any bill by 
Congress whereby our merchant service shall be increased, 
and urges our representatives in Washington to favor any 
bill by which new lines of steamers may be built, of the 
most modern type, by American labor and American capital 
that could be utilized in case of war as an adjunct to our 
navy. ‘These steamers to be run for American interests 
and te carry our mails to ports throughout the world, to the 
end that we can ship our products to foreign nations and 
receive importations under the American flag, thus bringing 
together friendly relationship with our own, believing that 
closer union would prevent misunderstandings and possible 
wars. To carry out the plan to build and plan new lines 
of steamships and to cover the increased cost of building 
and maintaining such lines over our competitors we would 
suggest legislation by Congress favoring discriminating duties 
or generous subsidies to be paid such lines as may be 


established. 
Attendance. 
Ii. B. Fiske, president George McQuesten Co. 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness. 
George Lawley, George Lawley & Son Corp. 
Francis E. Page, Parker & Page Co. 
rank W. Page, Parker & Page Co. 
Galen A. Parker, Parker & Page Co. 
E. J. Hammond, E. J. Hammond Co. 
E. C. Hammond, secretary E. J. Hammond Co. 
F. B. Witherbee, H. H. Bickford Co. 
Charles S. Wentworth, Charles S. Wentworth & Co. 
Frank B. Badger, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co. 
Arthur B. Howland, Hall Lumber Co. 
James A. Hall, Hall Lumber Co. 
i. G. Hall, John G. Hall Co. 
James Manson, Manson Lumber Co. 
George Damon, Lawrence & Wiggin. 
H. B. Clark, Boston Lumber Co. 
William Bacon, Davenport, Peters Co. 
Mr. Matthews, Walton; Barker Lumber Co. 
W. E. J. Ohnemus, Stetson-Cutler. 
Mr. French, Wendell M. Weston Co. 
Ww. Chester, W. R. Chester & Co. 
Hi. W. Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber Co. 
E. J. Davis, BE. J. Davis & Co. 
A. M. Moore, assistant secretary William E. Litchfield. 





CANADIANS WANT ROUGH LUMBER DUTY. 

NELSON, B. C., Feb. 14.—At the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Boards of Trade of Eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia in Nelson lately, which was largely at- 
tended, an important resolution was passed calling for 
the Dominion government to impose a duty of $2 a 
thousand on rough lumber as a protection against dump- 
ing by United States manufacturers, 
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MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SALESMEN IN ENTHUSIASTIC MEETINC AT DETROIT. 


Travelers in That Territory Hold Their Annual Business Session and Usual 


Derroir, Micu., Feb. 11.—The Michigan Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen long 
has had a deserved reputation as the premier organiza- 
tion of its kind. Today it demonstrated by its large 
and enthusiastic attendance that it is out to beat its 
own record in that regard. A traveling men’s con- 
vention is ordinarily an adjunct of a meeting of re- 
tailers. This year the annual meeting of the Michigan 
association has been postponed until June, but it made 
no difference to the Michigan travelers. . They held 
their convention just the same and an attendance, which 
approached the hundred mark, demonstrated the inter- 
est that they feel in their association and the warm 
friendships that exist between the boys who travel 
Michigan and adjacent territory. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Michigan Association 
of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was 
called to order at 10 a. m. today at the Hotel Griswold, 
with president George W. Whipple, of Detroit, in the 
chair. The following applications for membership were 
offered: Holger Rees, Grand Rapids; H. G. Sheldon, 
Fremont, Ohio; Robert V. Hasken, Detroit; W. B. 
Knapp, Detroit; Stanley W. Smith, Detroit, and Charles 
Hamilton Stewart, Detroit. On motion the president 
appointed a membership committee to whom the above 
applications were referred for report. The president 
appointed P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, W. H. 
Morse, of Flint, and W. H. Boland, of Grand Rapids. 

As an auditing committee the chair appointed A. F. 
Hoit, of Detroit, and E. H. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Adjournment was taken until afternoon. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


At the opening of the Friday afternoon session the 
secretary, John R. Shaw, ef Detroit, read the minutes 
of the preceding annual meeting and subsequent meet- 
ings of the board of directors, of which about ten 
were held during the year. It was discovered in these 
minutes that Irwin Earl, of Detroit, was the champion 
mover of the association, as most of the motions in the 
board meetings were offered by that gentleman; the rest 
were offered by S. L. Mead, of Detroit. The minutes 
were approved. . 

The report of Mr. Shaw as treasurer showed that all 
the accounts of the association were paid and a balance 
of nearly $200 was in the treasury. The auditing com- 
mittee reported the books of the secretary and treasurer 
correct. 

The membership committee reported on the appli- 
cants presented at the morning meeting and all were 
elected unanimously. T. G. LaBlane, of Chicago, E. J. 
Wellmuth, of Chicago, R. E. Morse, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
A. J. Summerville, of Mansfield, Ohio. Gerald 
MacConachie, of Detroit, and A. C. Bensen, of Detroit, 
were elected honorary members of the association. 

Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, on request, addressed 
the convention and read a poem entitled ‘‘The Travel- 
ing Man.’’ 

The question of withdrawal from the National asso- 
ciation was raised by President Whipple, who called 
attention to the action of the Union association of 
traveling salesmen, who had so withdrawn. 

H. G. Sheldon, of Fremont, Ohio, explained that the 
Union association withdrew from the national body be- 
cause it felt that it was receiving no benefits therefrom. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, president of the 
National association, on request addressed the body and 
said that he did not ask that the feelings of himself be 
considered. He confessed that the National association 
had not done individual salesmen a great amount of 
good. There was a question, however, whether the 
smaller associations would continue without the assist- 
ance of the National association. He believed the 
National association could succeed with proper officers. 
He contended that affiliated associations had not done 
anything to help the National association... ‘‘You can 
not help people who won’t help themselves,’’ he said. 

Secretary Shaw said that the only communication 
he had had from the National association for the year 
was a receipt for dues. 

President Whipple said: ‘‘ President Gordon is right 
when he says associations need a head, but perhaps we 
had better let the old association die and get a step- 
father, a new association with some life in it. Last year 
the Michigan association was the only one entitled to 
sit in the National convention. They were the only 
people who had paid their dues.’’ 

W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, said that no dis- 
courtesy to President Gordon was intended, but the 
Union association had withdrawn because it thought it 
might use the money to better advantage itself. 

National President Gordon told of the work the Na- 
tional association had done in the organization of auxil- 
iary associations. He said that the National body had 
not been so conspicuous because the traveling men had 
been able to get what they wanted to some extent them- 
selves, because of the fact that they had had a buyer’s 
market. If it changed to a seller’s market, he said the 
traveling men may have a harder time. It was stated 
that the Central association was responsible for the 
organization of the Michigan body. The Michigan men 
were invited to become members of that association, but 
they decided that they were strong enough to form an 
association of their own. 

W. H. Morse, of Flint, spoke in favor of withdrawal. 
S. L. Mead, of Detroit, moved, seconded by W. E. 
Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, that the Michigan associa- 


tion withdraw from the National organization. A vote 
showed only nineteen members voting, and a reconsidera- 
tion was ordered, on motion. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, an honorary member, 
said that the association should not make a criticism 
without suggesting a remedy. He urged that the secre- 
tary be directed to communicate with other associations 
to see if a conference could not be held that would re- 
sult in the revival of the National body on a more 
aggressive and helpful basis. 

J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, moved that a committee 
be appointed to confer with other associations, as sug- 
gested. The motion was carried and the chair ap- 
pointed A. F. Hoit, of Detroit, and J. B. Webb, of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Webb said it was time to use ‘‘steam- 
roller’’ tactics. M.S. Ambler, of Detroit, suggested that 
if the Michigan association was the only one entitled 
to sit in the National meeting, then the Michigan asso- 
ciation must be the National association. National 
President Gordon explained that the dues of the other 
associations were not paid previous to that meeting be- 
cause of a misunderstanding. 

The committee on the revision of the constitution, con- 
sisting of A. A. Carson, of Detroit; H. K. Follansbee, 
of Detroit, and W. P. Vivian, of Detroit, reported and 





H. K. FOLLANSBEB, OF DETROIT ; 
The New President. 


a number of changes were made in the constitution fixing 
the date when dues are payable and also a time limit for 
payment of funeral benefit assessments. 

A minority report, offered by Mr. Follansbee, that 
the officers of the association be nominated on the fluor 
of the convention and not by committee was lost by a 
rising vote. 

New copies of the constitution were ordered printed 
for distribution. 

J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, moved the appointment 
of a nominating committee. The motion was carried and 
the president appointed J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids; 
M. S. Ambler, of Detroit, and W. P. Vivian, of Detroit. 

The nominating committee reported and the following 
were unanimously elected: 

President—H. K. Follansbee, Detroit. 


Vice president—John R. Shaw, Detroit. 
Secretary and treasurer—A. F. Hoit, Detroit. 


Feast of Fellowship. 


J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, was reélected active 
walking delegate. A committee consisting of Irwin Earl, 
of Detroit, and A. A. Carson, of Detroit, escorted Presi 
dent-elect Follansbee to the chair, and a committee con- 
sisting of K. K. Mitchell and Frank H. Tremaine, of 
Detroit, performed a similar service for Secretary-elect 
Arthur F. Hoit, of Detroit. Vice President-elect J. R. 
Shaw, of Detroit, also responded to demands for a 
speech. 

The president, on motion, appointed William C. 
Yaeck, of Toledo, Ohio, director for one year, and H. M. 
Jessop, of Detroit, director for three years. 

On motion of A. A. Carson, of Detroit, the thanks of 
the association were tendered the retiring president and 
secretary for their services during the year. On motion 
of retiring President George W. Whipple, of Detroit, 
thanks were extended the committee on revision of the 
constitution for its services. 

Ralph R. Burrington, of Bay City, and W. H. Hub- 
bard, of Detroit, were unanimously elected to member- 
ship. The convention then adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

With more than sixty members present the traveling 
men, who are affiliated with the Michigan association, 
gathered at their annual feast of goodfellowship Friday 
evening at the Griswold hotel. Retiring President 
George W. Whipple, of Detroit, thanked the members for 
their assistance during the year, and introduced as the 
toastmaster of the evening the irrepressible and inimita- 
ble impresario, Jefferson B,. Webb, of Grand Rapids. 

The first speaker was Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet,’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. He 
touched on the characteristics of some of the members of 
the association and in closing recited ‘‘Credo.’’ 

J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, when called upon said 
he was glad he was given a chance to exhibit his ability 
as a speaker, and thereupon sat down. 

The incoming president, H. K. Follansbee, of Detroit, 
said he appreciated the honor that had been conferred 
upon him and that he desired to do anything that would 
help the organization. He said he would be satisfied if 
- could do half or quarter as well as the former presi- 
dent. 

T. G. LaBlane, of Chicago, predicted that the con- 
tentions of the traveling men’s organizations ultimately 
would be recognized. 

_ John R. Shaw, of Detroit, announced that he had been 
appointed assistant active walking delegate. 

A. F. Hoit, of Detroit, the new secretary, declared 
the office unsought, and said by strong codperation good 
work could be accomplished, 

Alderman Albert F. Allan, of Detroit, discussed local 
option and said he observed that the traveling salesmen 
nad a dry banquet. 

Richard Kleinpell, of Flint, a reformed salesman (now 
a retail lumber dealer), told a retail lumber yard experi- 
ence. 

Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, added his testi- 
mony to that of Messrs Malloch and LaBlanc as to the 
preéminence of the Michigan salesmen’s association and 
on behalf of his own association thanked the traveiing 
men for their codperation. 

Retiring President George W. Whipple spoke briefly, 
and the banquet closed with the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ The convention was a remarkably large meeting 
of the traveling men. 

Attendance. 
Joseph Patrick McHngh, Grand Rapids; 

Cypress Co. 

H. M. Jessop, Detroit; Lyon Cypress Co. 
Hugh W. Hubbard, Toledo, Ohio; Advance Lbr. & Shingle Co. 


Louisiana Red 





MICHIGAN SALESMEN IN ANNUAL BANQUET AT DETROIT, FEB. 11, 1910. 
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H. G. Sheldon, Fremont, Ohio; Edward Hines Lumber Ce. 

R. R. Burrington, Bay City. 

Ix. D. Love, Flushing. 

Horace A. Ross, Detroit; EB. B. Foss & Ce. 

W. H. Morse, Flint; John R. Gobey & Co. 

Clarence R. Garrett, Milwaukee, Wis.; Cream City Sash & 
Door Co. 

F. R. Cutting, Lapeer. 

Frank Wurtzburg, Detroit; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Ce. 

R. L. Hooton, Detroit. 

S. W. Smith, Detroit. 

R. V. Hasken, Detroit; Advance Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

George H. Malloch, Saginaw; Bliss & Van Auken. 

R. Kleinpell, Flint; Flint Lbr. Co. 

A. A. Carson, Detroit; Curtis & Yale Co. 

Robert Brown, Detroit; Kile & Morgan Co. 

Albert Mellee, jr., Detroit: Miller & Miller. 

William Penn Vivian, Detroit; Advance Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

Irwin Earl, Detroit. 


M. S. Ambler, Detroit; Consolidated Saw Mill Co. 

George W. Whipple, Detroit; Advance Lbr. & Shingle Ce. 
Arthar F. Hoit, Detroit. 

Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit. 

John J. Comerford, Detroit. 

Charles McQuewan, Grand Rapids. 

Charles R. Duggan, Detroit; Tindle & Jacksen. 

Charles J. Ashton, Detroit; Advance Lbr. & Shingle €e. 
Bruce Rolls, Detroit; Vehicle City Lbr. Co. 

P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids; P. A. Gordon Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Blixburg, Bay City; Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 

Frank R. Randall, Bay City; Bradley-Miller Co. 

Hugh L. Williams, Ypsilanti; Ellis & Williams. 

E. H. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; Kirby Lbr. Co. 

W. H. Boland, Grand Rapids; Valley City Lbr. Co. 

K. K. Mitchell, Detroit; the Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Co. 
John C. White, Detroit; Reeves & McBean Lbr. Co. 

Jean H. Falk, Detroit; Reeves & McBean Lbr. Co. 

A. A. Smith, Toledo, Ohio: Goodsell Mfg. Co. 


S. L. Mead, Detroit; Michelson & Hanson Lbr. Co. 

F. P. Rusher, Lima, Ohio; Builders Lbr. & Supply Co. 

William G. Yaick, Toledo, Ohio; Goodsell Mfg. Co. 

R. E. Morris, Detroit; Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Frank H. Tremaine, Detroit; Lombard & Rittenhouse. 

A. J. Summerville, Mansfield, Ohio; Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

KF. 8. Mickey, Detroit; F. 8. Mickey. 

W. E. Ford, Mansfield, Ohio; Foster-Munger Co. 

A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek; Rathbun & Kraft Lbr. Co. 

Charles H. Stewart, Detroit; J. M. Harrigan Lbr. Co. 

Oliver A. Green, Detroit; Ff. W. Autweiler Lbr. Co. 

C. H. Reynolds, Detroit; Advance Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

L. C. Stevens, Cadillac; Haynes Bros. Co. 

Albert F. Allan, Detroit; Allan Bros. 

John R. Shaw, Detroit. 

A. E. Hoffman, Grand Rapids; Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

H. K. Follansbee, Detroit; Moore-Hagerty Lbr. Co. 

Jeff B. Webb, Grand Rapids. ‘ 





ANNUAL OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF THE TRAVELING 


The annual meeting of the Central Association of the 
Traveling Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen was 
called to order at 11:30 Thursday, February 17, in room 
104 of the new LaSalle hotel, Chicago, by President 
Peter F. Ahrens. The president, with a few pleasant 
remarks, called the meeting to order and asked the 
secretary to read the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing, which were approved as read. 

President Ahrens then called on Secretary Treasurer 
J. L. Peck for his annual report. Secretary Peck pre- 
faced the reading of this report by a few remarks on 
the work accomplished during the year. The report 
follows: 





Sa. TR SI Te ON: I a a ooo. 9 a 686 0a he ste oun $244.28 
Received from dues, 1909............- 308.00 
Feb. 16, Received from dues, 1910............. 114.00 
$666.28 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Jan. 14, Salary of secretary and treasurer .$125.00 
SB GE ech keen 6 5 oe deo es OO 56 4.00 
Feb. 8, Badges for Chicago meeting...... 12.50 
May 6, Flowers sent C. S. Cone.......... 7.00 
Apr. 6, National Association tax......... 37.75 
Stamps (1 and 2 cent)... ....s000% 18.75 
Express and messenger........... 1.50 
Printing and stationery.......... 23.50 230.00 
ee ee eee ee ry $436.28 
RE Cu oka eth aa ks ch deled hon Se eae wee ee 2.00 
Tis OR RI one oko dn ca sivaswsesnseess $434.28 


President Ahrens called the attention of those present 
to the splendid work done by the secretary and stated 
that he was wholly responsible for the new members 


that were enrolled, as business had kept him from put- 
ting his shoulder very hard to the wheel. He then ap- 
pointed E. A. McKenzie and Ransom Griffin a commit- 
tee of two to audit the accounts of the treasurer. Their 
report showed that the secretary had tried to beat him- 
self out of $2, which caused a good hearty laugh, and 
as one facetiously remarked, the report was proof that 
it was absolutely unnecessary for Secretary Peck to 
be put under bonds if that was the way he looked after 
the affairs of the association. 

At this juncture Mr. Peck called the attention of the 
members to the preparations which were being made 
for the annual dinner which would be held in the even- 
ing. He said he had arranged for a short speech on 
‘*Salesmanship,’’ by H. N. Tolles, of the Shel 
don School of Salesmanship, and other talks would be 
made by old time favorites of the organization. 

M. L. Brown complimented Secretary Peck on the 
neatness of the badge gotten out and said it was a 
eredit to the association, and that Mr. Peck was en- 
titled to a vote of thanks for his artistic effort; and 
the badge being such a beauty he thought it would be 
a good scheme to have it offered as a premium to get in 
new members during the ensuing year. 

President Ahrens appointed a nominating committee 
of five to select officers for 1910. The committee was 
made up of A. B. Simonson, M. L. Brown, Ransom Grif- 
fin, J. V. Allen and George D. Griffith, which committee 
immediately retired. 

During the committee’s absence an informal discus- 
sion took place regarding age limit and yearly dues, 





ORGANIZATION OF SALESMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 10.—The Salesmen’s Protective 
Association, composed of lumber, sash and door whole- 
sale dealers, manufacturers and salesmen, was organized 
at an enthusiastic meeting at the Seelbach hotel in this 
city today. The new organization begins business with 
a charter membership of 53, which it is expected will 
be steadily augmented. As stated in a special telegram 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN February 12 the following 
officers were elected: 

President—William C. Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice president—William G. Layer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Ralph McCracken, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary—E. M. Estland, Louisville, Ky. 

An executive board was selected, consisting of the fol- 
lowing: Chairman, William G. Ballard; W. G. Layer, 
Richard Bartlett, G. A. Willett and L. F. Violett. 

An important committee on ethics was named, com- 
posed of the following three: Chairman, W. W. Brock, 
R. Cozine and F. H. Duling. 

L. F. Violett, of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. H. Duling, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and W. R. Willett, of Louisville, Ky., 
was appointed a committee to draft a constitution and 
bylaws, with full power to act. 

The date of the annual meeting was fixed for the 
day following the annual convention of the Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Ww. G. LAYER, 
Vice President, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RALPH McCRACKEN, 
Treasurer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The objects of the association are stated to be the 
mutual protection of wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers and their representatives, the traveling salesmen, 
against illegitimate buying and selling and unjust or 
arbitrary action in the settlement of complaints, par- 
ticularly complaints lodged with the retail associations. 

Details of the organization of the association will be 
completed at the next annual meeting in connection with 
the retailers’ convention. 

The following were enrolled as charter members of the 
organization: 


Arch Waterfield, KE. H. Hammond, Harry Ray, 

J. F. Miles, Frank V. Soles, L. G. Herndon, 
Harry McCormick, W. F. Wyatt, Tom Thames, 
Dwight Hinckley, EE. N. Cishoff, W. W. Brock, 
J. Watt Graham, E. E. Greenfield, W. W. Jett, 

Oo. E. Faught, Harry Dana, A. B. Peters, 
Carroll Beck, Boyd Monroe, R. G. Ward, 
Harry Meade, William C. Ballard, Walton Cook, 
J. T. Gould, R. McCracken, J. P. Huffman, 
J. M. Cheely, W. G. Laye 


yer, E. T. Brock, 
J. T. McRoberts, Richard Bartlett, R. J. Menz, 
. E. Cozine, R. B. Butterfield, 


Middleton Norton, 
Ss. 


P. Skeen, ‘ 
A. P. Conklin, Cc. H. Willett, 
z. 2. F. H. Duling, Dan Troy, 
George W. Schmidt, A. 8S. Seager, Will Cunningham, 
J. W. A. Young, A. M. Love. 


F. Violett, Edwin Mochbee, 


Perry Hatt, 





E. M. ESTLAND, 
Secretary, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ww. C. BALLARD, 
President, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 


and whether it would be better to pro rate the dues of 
new members who were taken in during November and 
December, or if they should be asked to pay the full 
sum. After considerable discussion it was thought by 
those present that the benefits accruing to the members 
was sufficiently cheap and if a new member was only 
in one week that it was mighty cheap insurance. When 
the question of lessening the dues came up, it was the 
consensus of opinion that the reserve fund should keep 
on growing and that it would probably be needed in a 
few years, as a number of the members were getting 
along in years. 

The nominating committee then made its report 
through Chairman Griffin as follows: 

President—W. C. Cook, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice president—E. A. McKenzie, Sullivan, Ill. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Directors—George Maas, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. L. Brown, 
Chicago; J. B. Allen, Centralia, Ill. 

The secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
vote of the association for these gentlemen. 

The question of appointing delegates and alternates 
to attend the National Association of Traveling Men 
was then taken up and the matter was left in the hands 
of Secretary Peck, who will take the matter up with 
the incoming president and notify the members who 
are selected. The meeting then adjourned. 


Attendance of Salesmen at the Illinois Convention. 


Peter F. Ahrens, Chicago. 

J. B. Allen, Centralia, Ill. 
J. C. Ahrens, Chicago. 

H. A. Ahrens, Dixon, III. 

A. E. Ahrens, Decatur, III. 
M. L. Brown, Chicago. 
George Bent, Chicago. 
Charles D. Benedict, Peoria. 
W. M. Barry, Galesburg, III. 
K. H. Bornholdt, Chicago. 
Lynn G. Barnard, Olney, III. 
N. J. Clears, Chicago. 

C. 8. Corse, Chicago. 

James Cowen, Chicago. 

C. F. Condit, Centralia, Ill. 
John H. Campbell, Chicago. 
John Christy, Upper Alton, 


Ill. 
Richard Cortis, Chicago. 
— A. Duplain, Rockford, 


J. L. Duplain, Rockford, Ill. 

David Fuller, Galesburg, III. 

Ransom Griffin, Indianapolis. 

P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

George D. Griffith, Chicago. 

Robert Hamilton, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Cc. M. Hanger, Morocco, Ind. 

Thomas Hanford, Chicago. 

E. F. Heiss, Centralia, III. 

J. F. Halpin, Chicago. 


A. G. Krogness, Chicago. 
Joseph W. Lamb, Danville, I. 
Cc. E. Lamb, Aurora, I 

Ernest Leaming, Chicago. 
James H. Lang, Chicago. 

EB. A. McKenzie, Sullivan, Ill. 
George Maas, Indianapolis, Ind 
C. B. MeVey, Washington, III. 
Leo P. Miller, Danville, Ill. 
W. H. Matthias, Chicago. 

A. D. Miller, Goshen, ina. 
Frank Metzger, Indianapolis. 
J. L. Nichols, Keokuk, Iowa. 
William G. Nyman, Oak Park, 


Ill. 
John Oxenford, Indianapolis, 


nd. 
Henry Osgood, Chicago. 
George C. Pratt, Chicago. 
H. C. Page, Springfield, Ill. 
A. G. Rice, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jerome Robinson, Chicago. 
> Reagan, Indianapolis, 


nd. 

Charles D. Rourke, Urbana, III. 

Charles BH. Richert, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

W. F. Rice, Peoria, Ill. 

M. L. Strickler, Chicago. 

W. F. Switzer, Chicago. ‘ 

Howard E. Spangler, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. C. Schriber, Chicago. 


Joseph A. Holtzbauer, Ply- A. B. Simonson, Springfield, Ill 
mouth, Ind. Henry Wheeler, Chicago. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet of the association at the Great North- 
ern hotel Thursday evenirfg was a most successful 
event from every standpoint, the attendance being 
large, the addresses up to par and good feeling uni- 
versal. P. F. Ahrens, of Chicago, the retiring presi- 
dent, presided as toastmaster, likening himself to the 
ringmaster of a circus, whose duty it is to introduce 
each performer as the greatest in his line. 

H. N. Tolles, of the Sheldon School of Salesmanship, 
Chicago, delivered a stirring 20-minute address, open- 
ing with the statement that confidence is the basis of 
trade. He discussed in sequence the principles of 
scientific selling, declaring that business is governed 
by natural laws and that three of its great laws are: 
Know thyself, know thy customer, and know thy busi- 
ness. He urged those present to take care of the body 
as well as the mind because the traveling salesman re- 
quires physical endurance as much as anything else. 
‘*No man has received anything,’’ he said, ‘‘ except 
through the five senses. One man is more successful 
than another only as he makes use of those senses to 
hetter advantage.’’ The speaker urged the value of 
memory and judgment, declaring that millions of dol- 
lxers are Jost in business every year by the fact that 
someone forgot. He declared that judgment is a trait 
that can be cultivated. He believed also that a man 
should have faith in himself, in his house, in his goods 
and in his customer, and he believed that faith in a 
Supreme Being will help him to acquire these. 

He paid tribute to the necessity of ambition and de 
clared that no man was living up to his full possibili- 
ties. Quoting A. F’. Sheldon, he said: ‘‘ All hail to the 
man who gets to the top of a ladder and then yells 
for more ladder.’’ ‘‘Some men,’’ he said, ‘‘have a 
wishbone instead of a backbone.’’ He urged the sales- 
men to use all their fifty-two faculties of body and 
mind to produce selling points, declaring that goods 
are sold by points and not by words. 

G. C. Pratt, of Chicago, responded to the toast, 
‘*Between Two Fires,’’ declaring that the traveling 
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man stood between the dealer and the wholesaler and 
the job required the mind of a well balanced judge. 
‘*Tf you find the shipper wrong,’’ he said, ‘‘do not 
sacrifice your principles. If you find the retailer 
wrong, do not defend him merely to preserve his 
friendship.’’ The speaker believed in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and urged the salesman to be-a part 
in that triumph. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of 
the National association, declared that if that body 
had not met with the greatest suecess the fault was in 
the individual member. ‘‘We send out communications 
to the boys,’’ he said, ‘‘and they reply by ignoring 
them. Then they get together and say the National 
association is doing no good. The officers are put up 
to fire the bullets if you will make them for us. The 
National association was qrganized as the daddy of 
the auxiliary associations. We are simply carrying 
out your wishes. If you won’t make them known, how 
are we going to act?’’ The speaker closed by inviting 
the traveling men to attend the next annual meeting. 

J. L. Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., responded to the 
toast, ‘‘Good Will,’’ by saying: ‘‘I started out on 
the road with the idea that I must have a good price 
and good goods. I have no doubt that most of you 
have felt the same way. As we have progressed we 
have found that there is one other thing we need—the 
good will of the retail dealers. If there is anything 
that will take the conceit out of a man it is an experi- 
ence of fifteen or twenty years on the road. How often 
we have gone out of a yard knowing that there was 
an order in that yard, that we had the price and the 
goods, but we didn’t get the order. We lacked one 
thing—the good will of the dealer. The most success- 
ful salesmen have been those who have known how to 
secure the good will of their customers. When you 
have .that you will get the business.’? The speaker 
closed by reciting James Whitcomb Riley’s lines, ‘‘The 
Traveling man.’’ 

C. D. Rourke, of Urbana, Ill., was to give some 
reminiscences and occupied the time with an appropri- 
ate speech in which he presented L. E. Fuller, of Chi- 
eago, with a handsome gold watch on behalf of the 
traveling men. Mr. Fuller thanked the donors in a 
suitable way. 

Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, Ind., said, ‘‘We are 
not trained salesmen but like Topsy, ‘just growed.’ 
We may be moderately successful now but we all had 
humble beginnings. I don’t think there is a man in 
the house who at some time hasn’t had to go to bed 
to have his pants pressed.’’ In closing he urged the 
traveling men to stand together for their own interests. 

E, A. MeKenzie, of Sullivan, Tll., the new vice presi- 
dent, responded briefly on behalf of himself and the 
new president, Walter C. Cook, of Terre Haute, Ind.. 
Mr. Cook being unable to be present. The meeting 
closed with brief addresses by Douglas Malloch, of 
the American Lumberman. Chieago; J. E. Gatewood, 
of St. Louis, and L. E. Fuller, of Chicago. 


OBITUARY 


Charles W. Grove. 

Feb. 10.—After a brief illness of one 
week, Charles W. Grove, of the Grove & Weber Lumber 
Company, a highly esteemed citizen of Miamisburg, Ohio, 
passed away at his home in that city Monday afternoon, 
February 7. He suffered from san abscess in the head that 
terminated in erysipelas. His death came as a great shock 
to his many friends in that city. 

The deceased was born in Miamisburg and was 46 years 
old. He was a kind and loving husband and father and 
was known throughout the community for his kind heart. 
Mr. Grove was a Mason and a member of other fraternities. 

Ile is survived by his widow and a daughter, Mrs. Pryor 
Ridgeway; his mother, Mrs. Laura Grove, who did not 
reach Miamisburg until after his death, and one sister, Mrs. 
Fred Stock, of Cleveland, Ohio. The funeral services were 
held from the late residence February 10, conducted by 
Reverend Mitchell. Interment was at Hill Grove cemetery. 
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Thomas Fine Strong. 


OGDENSBUKG, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The death of Thomas Fine 
Strong, general manager for the Skillings, Whitney & Barnes 
Lumber Company, of this city, removed from the lumber 
industry of the United States and Canada one of its most 
impertant figures and is a distinct loss to the city of Ogdens- 
burg. Mr. Strong died Saturday, February 5, at his home 
on Carolina street after a two months’ illness of heart dis- 
ease. About two wecks ago he went to New York to consult 
a specialist and with the intention of taking a trip into 
southern climes, but upon the advice of the physician 
returned home about a week ago and grew gradually weaker. 
Flags at the lumber mills are at halfmast in respect to 
his memory. At noon Saturday a shutdown was ordered 
until Tuesday afternoon. 

Thomas IF. Strong was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1855. 
the son of Edward K. Strong and Elizabeth Fine Strong, 
who was the daughter of the late Judge John Fine. Upon 
the sudden death of the father, the mother and her little 
ones came back to the home of her father, where the children 
zrew up. In 1872 Mr. Strong entered the employ of Arnold 
Ih. Smith as a clerk in his insurance office. Subsequently he 
Was employed in a clerical capacity in Egbert & Hale's bank 
and then entered the office of the Skillings, Whitney & 
Barnes Lumber Company. Lis ability and energy met with 
quick recognition and when W. L. Proctor died he became 
ussistant general manager. In 1908, upon the death of 
(roneral Manager Henry L. Tibbetts, of Koston, Mr. Strong 
was elected to succeed him. 

Mr. Strong had projected many important changes in the 
management of the huge business, chief of which were the 
removal of the main office from Boston to Ogdensburg and 
the gradual consolidation of the two mills into a_ single 
plant. As head of the iargest employing agency in the 
city Mr. Strong took rank as one of the leading men in the 
commercial life of the city. He was exceedingly popular 
with the members of the large working force which he 
directed and his relations with the laboring men in particular 
were always cordial and friendly. He was frank and 
approachable at all times and was never too busy to see 
any of his men. Every man who worked for the lumber 
company counted Mr. Strong his friend and his death is 
regarded as a hard loss to them. Mr. Strong possessed great 
ability and capacity, was alert, farsighted and of sound 
judgment. As a father he was kind, generous and true. 


Mr. Strong was vice president of George G. Gordon & Co., 
Limited, of Cache Bay, Ont.; president of the Marine Trans- 
portation Company, of Ogdensburg; director of the Campbell- 
McLaurin Lumber Company, of Montreal; vice president of 
the Cavendish Lumber Company, of Lakefield, Ont.; director 
of the Temagami Lumber Company and president of the 
Strong Lumber Company, both of Orillia, Ont. He was a 
charter member of the Century Club, a member of the 
Transportation Club, of New York, vice president of the St. 
Lawrence County Savings bank, of Ogdensburg, and a 
member of the Ogdensburg Board of Trade. He was a 
member of St. John’s church. 

About thirty years ago Mr. Strong married Miss Alice 
Morgan, daughter of the late James H. Morgan, who, with 
one daughter, Mrs. Anthony M. Menkel, of St. Lawrence, 
N. Y., survives him. He is also survived by three brothers, 
Addison K. Strong, Edward L. Strong, of Ogdensburg, and 
Gurney S. Strong, of the New York subtreasury, and one 
sister, Mrs. John C. Howard. 

The funeral was held Monday afternoon, February 7, at 
St. John’s church, and was one of the largest in the city 
in many years. Men prominent in the business and profes- 
sional life of the city, leading lumbermen from various 
cities of the East and Canadian points, workers from the 
lumber mills and citizens generally gathered to pay farewell 
tribute to the deceased. Rev. E. L. Sanford conducted the 
burial services. The active pallbearers were chosen from 
the working force at the lumber mill and box shop. The 
honorary pallbearers were Henry J. Bartlett, of Orillia; 





THOMAS FINE STRONG. 


THE LATE 
George L. Ryon, Dr. Grant Madill, Dr. William Mabon, of 
New York; George E. Van Kennen, James D. McLaurin, 
of New York; W. H. Post and D. C. Culver. . 

Mr. Strong leaves as a record a life of useful achieve- 
ment, a good name and a reputation for integrity and 
independence. 





Duane Willett. 


Vassar, Micu., Feb. 5.—Pneumonia caused the deati of 
Duane Willett, one of this city’s oldest residents and Civil 
war veterans, at Pontiac asylum, where be had been con- 
fined for about a year. Mr. Willett was formerly employed 
by the Ward Estate, of Detroit, in locating timber lands. His 
jndgment of timber was perfect, many large timber transac- 
tions having been made on his approval. He is survived 
by his son, Victor, and daughter, Mrs. Henry Stringer, both 
of this city. Interment was made in Riverside cemetery. 





Mrs. Lucy A. Cowles. 

Bay Crry, Micu., Feb. 15.—Mrs. Lucy A. Cowles died at 
the family residence, 415 Tenth street, this morning after 
months of intense suffering. Late in November, 1908, she 
underwent 2 serious operation, followed by a second and 
more serious one in March of last year. Fervent hopes for 
her recovery were not realized. With heroic fortitude and 
sublime patience she bore her long and intense suffering. 
Mrs. Cowles was the wife of E. D. Cowles, editor of the 
Tribune, who has been a correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the last five years. Mrs. Cowles’ death 
came as a sad blow, as her life had been spent in unselfish 
devotion to her family and friends. She was endowed with 
womanly virtues and was active in deeds of kindness, 
charity and love. 

She was the mother of three sons, Fred G., Charles H., 


of La Crosse, Wis., and Clarence L., of Saginaw, who 
survive her. The remains were taken to Detroit for 
cremation 





Robert M. Wilson. 


BELDING, Micu., Feb. 17.—Robert M. Wilson, pioneer lum- 
berman, aged 76, died in Chicago at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. C. M. White. Mr. Wilson came to this city 
with his brother, David E. Wilson, about forty years ago, 
was one of the old lumber firm of Wilson, Luther & Wilson 
and for the last eight years operated a lumber yard and 
planing mill. He was one of the most esteemed citizens of 
the city, having .served one term as mayor. Mr. Wilson 
was a Mason and a member of the Congressional Club. He 
leaves a widow, one son, Earl Wilson, of this city, and two 
daughters, Mrs. C. M. White, of Chicago, and Miss Zeda 
Wilson, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Edward H. Eldridge. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—The death of Edward H. 
Kldridge, president of the EK. H. Eldridge Lumber Company, 
occurred at the Deaconess hospital, this city, after an illness 
of more than eight months. Mr. Eldridge was born in West 
Springfield, Mass., May 9, 1846, where he received a com- 
mon school education, after which he went to Chicago at 
the age of 19 years and became identified with the lumber 
industry. Ile came to this city in 1874 and established the 
lumber business of which he was president at the time of 
his death. Mr. Eldridge was one of the earlier members of 
the Indiana Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and also be- 
longed to the Commercial Club and Board ot Trade. Besides 
his widow, two sons, Harold B. and William J. Eldridge, 
and a daughter, Mrs. F. W. Douglass, of Chicago, survive. 
The funeral was held at the Seeond Presbyterian church, 
barial being at Crown Hill cemetery. 





Mrs. Mabel Clara Brown-Cock. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 5.—After suffering intense agony for 
four months, Mrs. Mabel Clara Brown-Cook, wife of Harry 
Ik. Cook. of the Peter Kuntz-Cook Lumber Company, of Shel- 
byville, Ilk., died at St. Luke's hospital in. this city February 
4+ as the result of injuries sustained in a gasoline explosion 
in her home October 2. Mrs. Cook was born at Parsons, 


Kan., in 1875. She leaves her husband, an 11 year old son 
and a 3 year old daughter. The body was taken back to 
Shelbyville for burial. 





Judge T. S. Howell. 

NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 14.—Judge T. S. Howell, of Gulf- 
port, Miss., a well known Mississippi attorney who appeared 
as counsel in a number of important lumber lawsuits, 
dropped dead in the federal court room at Biloxi, Miss., last 
Friday afternoon while engaged in the trial of the Hatties- 
burg Lumber Company’s suit against Fred Herrick. Judge 
Howell came south a number of years ago from Hannibal, 
Mo., where at one time he had served on the probate bench. 
He resumed the practice of law at Ellisville, Miss., later 
removing to Gulfport, Miss. He was 58 years of age and 
leaves a widow and five children. 








Adam Long. 

MARSHFIELD, Wts., Feb. 12..-Adam Long, formerly mana- 
ger of the local yards of the Upham Manufacturing Company 
for thirteen years, recently passed away at the age of 8&2 
years. Mr. Long was born in London, England, and came to 
this country at the age of 19 years. He is survived by two 
sons and two daughters. 





Frederick Denny Larke. 


SAGINAW, MicH., Feb. 15.—Frederick Denny Larke died at 
Rogers City last week. He was the most conspicuous figure 
in the settlement and development of Presque Isle county, 
having piloted a party of German and Polish settlers into the 
county in 1860 and founded the county seat, Rogers City. 
Ile was born in England in 1845, came to Canada in 1865, 
and in 1868 was engaged in locating timber land in Presque 
Isle county for the Molitor-Rogers Company. Mr. Larke held 
many public offices, and was extensively engaged in handling 
lumber and cedar. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 5.—James N. Stone, as trustee of 
the estate of the I. M. Asher Lumber Company, bankrupt. 
of this city, filed in the district court a reply to the answer 
of the Farmers and Traders’ National Bank of Covington, 
Ky., against which suit was brought for the recovery of about 
$16,000 that had been borrowed by the bankrupt and paid 
back, it is alleged, in fraud of the rights of other creditors. 
The bank charged that the lumber company was not a cor- 
poration in law, that it was one in name only, that there 
never were more than four stockholders, that none of them 
ever contributed to the capital or assets of the company, that 
no stock certificates ever were issued or delivered, and that 
the business was owned, controlled, managed and dominated 
by I. M. Asher, all of which allegations were denied by 
Trustee Stone, who claims that the bank did business with 
Asher as an individual and with the company as a corpora- 
tion and loaned money to it as a corporation. 





LINCOLN, NeB., Feb. 15.—Creditors of the Eureka Manufac- 
turing Company, including those who have claims against the 
old Lincoln Sash & Door Company, were notified by the 
1eferee in bankruptcy that a meeting would be held February 
11 to declare a dividend of not less than 10 percent. The 
total claims allowed against the joint business of the two 
companies make about $70,000, while the proceeds realized 
from the sale of the property reached a sum in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000. There are some heavy expenses to be 
deducted, including a mortgage of $5,000 and back taxes for 
several years. The cerditors ultimately may get as much as 
20 percent after all items of expense are met. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Several thousand dollars‘ 
worth of timber lands near Portland, Ore., are involved in a 
suit for an injunction brought against Richard A. Ballinger, 
secretary of the interior, by the Grand Rapids Timber Com- 
pany of Michigan, which concern declares that it wishes 
Secretary Ballinger enjoined from canceling title to the tim- 
ber lands which it says it acquired by purchase and deed 
September 24, 1903, from the homesteader who obtained the 
land from the government. It is said that the land was sold 
to the timber company before the period of the homesteader 
had expired, although there was but little time left. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.. Feb. 12.—Suit against the city of Mil 
waukee to recover $22,000 damages alleged to have been 
inflicted through the construction of the Sixth street viaduct 
was begun February 5 by the Milwaukee Lumber Company. 
Through the erection of this viaduct, it is claimed by the 
lumber company, the grade of the street was raised twenty 
feet, thereby cutting off the possibility of hauling and team 
ing and shutting out ingress to and egress from its property. 
compelling it to abandon its business in that locality, and 
to incur expense in changing its location. 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Feb. 8.—Judge Sater, of the United 
States district court, began the hearing of arguments in the 
involuntary bankruptcy case instituted against the Ironton 
Door & Manufacturing Company, of Ironton, Ohio, and re- 
ceiver Edward Culbertson, which was instituted in the dis- 
trict court in October, 1904. Considerable litigation arose 
since the case was first brought, but it is very probable that 
it will be disposed of now very shortly. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Upon the"’application of the J. 
J.Newman Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., Mary PF. 
Nelson, of the C. T. Nelson Company .of this city, and the 
Ilolly-Mathews Company, of Sikeston, Mo., Albert H. Colland 
was appointed receiver for the Columbus Wire Bound Box 
Company and his bond was fixed at $1,500. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 15.—Articles of involuntary bank 
ruptcy have been filed against the Petrel Motor Car Company. 
180 Virginia street, the petitioners alleging that the bank 
rupt company has an estate valued at $30,000. The Mil 
waukee Trust Company has been appointed receiver. 


Tampa, FLA., Feb. 15.—An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy has been filed against The Tampa-Havana Lumber 
Company. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASs., Feb. 15.—J. L. Benson & Co. have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. 


NOW LOCATED IN HOUSTON. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 16—Dwight L. Dickinson, treas 
urer of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
has come to Houston to take charge of a Texas office for 
his concern. Mr. Dickinson will have his headquarters 
in the new Lumbermen’s building. He is a capable young 
lumberman and doubtless will soon surround himself with 
a large circle of friends to compensate him for the co 
terie of friends he left behind him in St. Louis. This 





Houston sales office will be a clearing house for the three 

Texas mills which sell their output through the Alf Ben- 

nett Lumber Company, the Dayton Lumber Company, at 

Dayton; the Bush Bros. Lumber and Milling Company, of 

= gg and the Holladay-Shilkee Lumber Company, of 
odd. 
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STRONG SALES ORGANIZATION TO HANDLE NORTH PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS. 


Output of Three Large Plants Consolidated — The History and Personnel of the Several Companies— Cedar Shingles and Siding a Specialty. 


Arrangements have just been concluded for a lumber 
and shingle selling combination at Seattle that promises 
to make the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, of that 
city, a large factor in the marketing of the forest 
products of the North Pacific coast. Long known to 
the trade as one of the reliable concerns of the Puget 
Sound country, the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
with general offices in the Alaska building, Seattle, and 
mills at MeMurray, Wash., will hereafter sell through 
its Seattle offices the output of the Reliance Lumber & 
Timber Company, whose mill is at Alder, Wash., on the 
Tacoma Eastern railroad, and also the output of the 
Eatonville Lumber Company, whose mill is at Eaton- 
ville, Wash., on the same railroad, a branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway. By this 
new arrangement the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany will have for sale about 350,000 feet of lumber and 
700,000 shingles daily, with the mills running ten hours 
only, and if conditions later warrant night sawing, this 
output will be doubled. 

Identified with the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company 
are A. B. Graham, president, and-C. E. Patten, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and general manager. Mr. Patten is the 
active head of the organization and for nearly a score 
of years he has taken a prominent part in lumber trade 
matters of the Pacific coast, always active in association 
work and other matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the trade. The Reliance Lumber & Timber Company 
consists of C. E. Patten, president; A. B. Graham, vice 
president; E. M. Hayden, secretary, and J. G. Dickson, 
treasurer, and was organized a few months ago by the 
members of the Reliance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, 
and the Northern Coast Timber Company, a_ timber 
owning concern of which John Bagley, of Tacoma, and 
others are largely interested. These two concerns each 
had a block of timber tributary to Alder, and the Re- 
liance Lumber & Timber Company was formed and 
bought a mill at Alder to manufacture the timber of the 
two concerns. 

Associated in the Reliance Lumber Company with 
Mr. Patten is Harry S. Mitchell, who is also president 
and general manager of the Eatonville Lumber Company, 
at Eatonville, a few miles below Alder, on the Tacoma 
Eastern. Being interested in both concerns and being 
a skilled and _ practical lumber manufacturer, Mr. 
Mitchell is now looking after the manufacturing for both 
concerns and in doing so has arranged with the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company to market the output of 
his own concern, the Eatonville Lumber Company. Hav- 
ing for nearly twenty years been connected with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, and prior to the organization 
of that concern with the old E. P. Allis Company, Mr. 
Mitchell was for a number of years manager of the 
Pacific coast end of the Allis-Chalmers Company’s busi- 
ness, prior to his severing his connection with the con- 
cern several years ago to engage in the manufacture 
of lumber in the old Reliance Lumber Company. It has 
been this long experience in mill designing and con- 
structing that has made Mr. Mitchell proficient in lum- 
her manufacturing. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company is manufac- 
turing lumber and shingles at MeMurray, Wash., and its 
plant there is thoroughly equipped for producing good 
lumber and shingles. Its output at the McMurray 
plant is about 75,000 feet of lumber and 250,000 shin- 
gles daily. The output of the Reliance Lumber & Tim- 
her Company at Alder is 125,000 feet of lumber and 
125,000 shingles daily, while the Eatonville Lumber Com- 
pany has a eapacity of 125,000 feet of lumber and 
150,000 shingles. In addition to the output of these 
mills, the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company will, as it 
has in years past, handle the output of the Bass Lumber 
Company, at Day’s Spur, 100,000 shingles daily, and 
that of the Wickersham Shingle Company, at Wicker- 
sham, 100,000 shingles daily. 


Large Cedar Siding Output. 


At the MeMurray plant nearly 50 percent of the out- 
put is cedar lumber, and at Eatonville at least one-third 
of the output is cedar lumber, making an excellent supply 
‘f cedar bevel siding for the eastern trade. 

The L. Houghton Logging Company, at the head of 
which is L. Houghton, has done the logging for 
the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company at MeMurray for 
many years. Mr. Houghton is interested in both the 
\lder and Eatonville concerns and therefore has charge 
of the logging at all three plants, thus insuring capable 
work being done and an excellent supply of logs on hand 
at all times. 

Selling Department. 


To handle the output of these three large saw mills 
and shingle mills and the two additional shingle mills, 
the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company has organized an 
able sales department, under the supervision of Ed R. 
Hogg, general sales manager. Mr. Hogg has been with 
the company in this capacity for nearly two years, having 
come west from Jefferson City, Mo., where he was 
for many years in the retail lumber business, thus aequir- 
ing a knowledge of the needs of the trade. Mr. Hogg 
has an extensive acquaintance among retailer lumber 
dealers throughout the middle West and the East and a 
thorough knowledge of the art of selling lumber. The 
selling office of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company is 
well organized. The North Dakota and Minnesota trade 
is looked after by J. D. Hayford, who makes his head- 
quarters in Fargo, N. D., and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
has been with the company during the last twelve years, 
At Burlington, Iowa, the company has been represented 


the last fifteen years by John A. Uhler, and at Sedalia, 
Mo., for a number of years by W. J. Sears. At Aber- 
deen, S. D., and looking after the South Dakota terri- 
tory, the services of C. W. Croty have been engaged. 
Mr. Croty is one of the old salesmen of the middle West, 
having been traveling for twenty years, representing 
leading sash and door and lumber concerns of the North 
and of the Pacific coast. Formerly he represented the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, Wash., in 
the Spokane territory, and afterward was with the De- 
fiance Lumber Company, of Tacoma, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and later at San Francisco. During the last year 
he represented the Larson Lumber Company, of Belling- 
ham, and now leaves that concern to look after the South 
Dakota territory for the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany. 

At Elkhart, Ind., the company is represented by H. I. 





Cc. E. PATTEN, SEATTLE, WASH.; 
Vice President and General Manager Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company. 





ED R. HOGG, SEATTLE, WASH. : 
General Sales Manager Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company. 





H. S. MITCHELL, EATONVILLE, WASH.;: 
President Eatonville Lumber Company, in Charge Manufac- 
turing at Eatonville and Alder Plants. 


Isbell, and at Wichita, Kan., by the L. L. Woods Lumber 
Company. 
Rail and Cargo Business. 

From the two mills on the Tacoma Eastern, a general 
cargo as well as rail business will be done, being shipped 
by raii to Tacoma and there loaded on vessels for all 
parts of the world. At present the company is shipping 
an order for lumber for Manila, one for Australia and 
one for the United Kingdom. The company is repre 
sented in San Francisco by F. 8S. Palmer, with offices 
at 321 Santa Marina building. He will particularly look 
after placing of orders for cargo shipment to San Fran 
cisco, San Pedro and other California ports. 

The plant of the Eatonville Lumber Company, which 
was completed and began sawing in the spring of 1909, 
is one of the uptodate plants of the West, being equipped 
entirely with Allis-Chalmers Company machinery. The 
MeMurray plant, although having been in operation a 
number of years, has been kept up to date, and the 
newly acquired Alder plant is being remodeled and being 
made modern throughout. With all these excellent facili- 
ties for supplying lumber and shingles from its own 
mills, the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company will be pre- 
pared to fill any order for western forest products, re- 
gardless of size or quality. 


UTILIZATION OF DOWN TIMBER. 


A Fight for Recognition—Salvaging Down Timber 
Defeating the ‘‘Sawyers’’—Use of Portable 
Mills and Special Logging Appliances. 





GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 14.—Although the Pacific coast 
lumbermen have their ups and downs, it remained for 
the South, with its yellow pine, its cypress and its hard- 
woods to show to the world how many difficulties had 
to be overcome in the manufacture of its superb woods. 
A quarter of a century ago yellow pine was scarcely con 
sidered fit for kindling. No one knows, except the manu 
facturers of those early days, the battles the manu 
facturers had to fight to demonstrate that it was good 
for framing, for flooring and all kinds of building and 
structural material. It had to be demonstrated, too, that 
it made a beautiful interior finish, was suitable for 
furniture and was the best wood for the manufacture 
of farm implements. Then came the red gum. Mr. 
Bennett, of Memphis, was one of the first to demonstrate 
to the world the beauty and utility of this wood. So 
successful was he that it became a veritable queen among 
the hardwoods and the foreign demand is nearly always 
good. 

But the lumbermen of the Gulf coast have difficulties 
all their own as well as blessings that are not enjoyed 
by the great mass of lumber manufacturers in other 
sections. The equinoxial storm in the fall usually gives 
them a roundup that keeps them hustling to come out 
even on the damage done. 

With all its strength and beauty a yellow pine is 
one of the easiest of trees to be uprooted or twisted off 
during a West Indian hurricane. In some countries this 
would save the expense of having the loggers fell the 
trees. The great trees scarcely touch the ground until 
the ‘‘sawyer,’’ an ugly, bigheaded worm that the boys 
use for fish bait, begins its work of devastation. The 
first thing these pests do is to rip the bark loose from 
the tree, after which they begin to burrow into the log. 
If left alone in three months’ time they have the smal) 
trees nearly destroyed and the sap of the larger ones 
rendered unfit even for seconds. 

After the storm it behooves the owner of vast tracts 
of timber with much of it down to get busy or stand a 
loss of the whole tree. Now that the Yaryan Naval 
Stores Company has a waste plant in operation at Gulf- 
port, which takes the trees damaged by sawyers and 
makes useful articles of commerce out of them, the prob- 
lem of salvaging down timber in many regions of Mis- 
sissippi has become of less moment. 

Where the timber lands border on or are near streams, 
so that the logs can be floated to the mills, the task 
is not so difficult as where they are remote from rail- 
roads, tramroads and waterways. So far the only way 
that has been found to overcome this difficulty is by 
putting in portable mills and cutting the logs as fast 
as possible. Some of the large pine land holders own 
from one to six portable mills and send out special 
crews to work up the timber that would otherwise go to 
waste. 

These little portable mills are usually furnished with 
cireular saws and their equipment is very simple. <A 
well is sunk that will supply the water, which is pumped 
by the engine that runs the machinery. The mill con- 
sists of heavy timbers framed together and covered 
usually with composition roofing. Small, rough, board 
shanties, with one door and one window, are put up 
for the workmen, who usually camp there and do their 
cooking -over a camp fire. Sometimes, however, as a 
safeguard against fire, small stoves are furnished. 

The logs are hauled to the mill with oxen on big, 
broadtired wagons that usually have eight wheels. When 
all the logs in the tract of land near the mill have been 
cut up the mill and shanties are knocked down and 
carried to another site. Sometimes, where the large 
manufacturer of lumber does not care to have his 
capital tied up in small mills, he hires the owners of 

«small mills to work up his down timber. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 





Unusually Severe Weather Has Reduced Output—Out- 
look Generally Considered Encouraging—Railroad 
Traffic Reported Heavy. 


BristoL, TENN., Feb. 16.—The weather in this section, 
during the last few weeks, has been the most severe in 
several years, and with from six inches to a foot of snow 
on the ground, lumber manufacturers have not been able 
to accomplish much. The result is that the yards are 
being depleted. It is believed, however, that the rough 
winter will pass with February and that weather will be 
favorable, so that operations can go forward undisturbed. 
Several mills have closed down until the weather improves. 

H. 8. Dixon, of the John T. Dixon Lumber Company, 
of Elizabethton, Carter county, Tennessee, was a visitor 
on the Bristol market this week and reports continued 
improvement in trade, with prospects for a fine business 
year. 

The Morton-Lewis-Willey Lumber Company has almost 

cleaned up the stock on its yards in this city, which it has 
sold to the Peter-McCain Lumber Company. A, F. Willey 
and Robert Willey, of the company, are preparing to 
return to their home at Grand Rapids, Mich., after being 
actively in the lumber business in Bristol nearly twenty 
years. 
" G. W. Peter, of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a week’s trip to Philadelphia 
and the eastern hardwood markets. He says he found 
lumbermen in the East very optimistic and that the out- 
look for trade is good indeed. 

Local railroads report the heaviest traffic in two years. 
Shipments of lumber lately have been heavy, it is believed 
much heavier than the output of the mills. Railroads 
have about all their equipment in service, and if there is 
a great increase in trade this year a car famine is feared, 
unless something is done to forestall it. 

Mr. Morrow, representing William Whitmer’s Sons, of 
Philadelphia, was in Bristol this week, calling on hard- 
wood dealers and looking over the Bristol market. His 
company does a large business in this region. 

Fred W. Hughes, manager of the Bristol office of Price 
& Heald, Baltimore, Md., has returned from a trip in the 
interest of his firm and is optimistic as to the outlook in 
the lumber trade. 

That business is getting along well and that prospects 
for trade this year are good, is the opinion of the Paxton 
Lumber Company, as voiced by Fred K. Paxton. 

Several mills and factories in this section have closed 
down a few weeks, on account of the rough weather 
lately. However, all will resume about March 15 and ex- 
pect to be in active operation thereafter. 

The Glade Lumber Company is preparing to develop a 
tract of timber near Kingwood, W. Va. The company 
has important holdings in Preston and Tucker counties. 

The Bedford City Lumber Company, recently organized 
at Bedford City, Va., with a capital stock of $50,000, is 
preparing to enter business at once. 

John Benson and William Lyerly, and associates, of 
Durham, N. C., are preparing to establish a mill with a 
daily capacity of 35,000 feet, according to dispatches to 
Bristol papers. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


Foreign Exposition of American Products Pushed— 
Idle Plant Will Be Operated—Record Shipment of 
Shingles. 

CHARLOTTE, N.,C., Feb. 15.—For the purpose of inter- 
esting manufacturers and all kinds of industrial enter- 
prises in the American exposition in Berlin, Germany, be- 
ginning July 4, R. S. Musgrove, a director of the exposi- 
tion, has canvassed this city and section, and has con- 
tinued his journey southwards, stopping over in the prin- 
cipal cities to lay the plans and objects of the American 
exposition before commercial bodies and manufacturing 
interests. It is said that this will be the first American 
exposition ever held outside the United States. 

A fire which threatened to destroy a large section of 
the business part of the town resulted in about $75,000 
damage February 13. The Charlotte Builders’ Supply 
Company, which recently moved into the 3-story Ross 
building, directly in the wake of the fire, had a narrow 
escape from total destruction. The damage to stock, 
however, will not exceed $1,000, it is said, and the com- 
pany will be able to meet all contracts and fill all orders. 

Following a meeting of the directors of the Mont- 
gomery Lumber Company, announcement is made that 
the company will push construction work on its railroad 
line from Spring Hope to Raleigh, N. C. Among those 
attending the meeting were the following from Buffalo, 
N. Y.: George B. Montgomery, A. D. Sykes, M. 8. Tro- 
main and R. M. Sykes. The extension to Raleigh will 
involve the building of about thirty-five miles of railway. 

The Blue Ridge Lumber Company, which has been en- 
gaged for some time in getting out timber near Franklin, 
N. C., has finished its sawmill operations in that territory. 
John Howard and O. C. Montgomery remain on the 
ground to superintend the shipment of lumber cut from 
neighboring tracts. 

T. P. Ivey, of Connecticut, whose name is closely con- 
nected with forestry discussions and conservation of for- 
estry interests, will make his winter home in Fayette- 
ville, N. C., it is announced. Mr. Ivey has bought a site 





and will erect a modern home thereon. 

The High Point (N. C.) Bending & Chair Company has 
moved its principal office to Siler City, N. C. 

The Albemarle Lumber Company recently shipped 
from Hertford, N. C., to Baltimore a shipment of 450,000 


feet of lumber, said to be the largest single cargo ever 
sent out from that port. The lumber was loaded on a 
barge in tow of the Julian H. Fleetwood. The time 
required to load the barge was two weeks. 

At a meeting of the directors of the George W. An- 
thony Company, at Burlington, N. C., a few days ago, it 
was decided to build an extensive addition to the com- 
pany’s lumber plant in Burlington for the manufacture 
of high grade mantels. The increasing demand for this 
product has rendered the addition necessary. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Deep Snows Impede Railroad Traffic and Logging 
Operations—Inquiries Numerous and Orders Coming 
in Well—Plants Running Steadily. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Feb. 15.—Recent snowstorms in Mich- 
igan have delayed traffic. The railroads have certainly 
had their troubles in keeping main lines open, letting 
their branches and side tracks take care of themselves. 
Deep snow in the woods has impeded lumbering. The 
snow in this vicinity is about 30 inches deep and has 
settled but very little. 

Trade conditions are good and a little ahead of the 
ordinary for this time of the year. Many good orders 
are being booked and there are more inquiries than usual. 
No. 3 hardwood has strengthened and the stock of this 
grade is not large. Local lumber plants are running full 
time and many thousand feet of logs are received by 
train and sleigh daily. 

H. H. Yohe, formerly general secretary of the local 
branch of the Y. M. C. A., has resigned and will succeed 
Walter E. Curry as assistant to M. E. Thomas, sales 
manager for Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, and the 
Mitchell Bros. Company. Mr. Curry will become assist- 
ant to Superintenuent Ballou, of Cobbs & Mitchell. 
Charles T. Mitchell, vice president and general manager 
of the Mitchell company, and Gaius Perkins, jr., of 
Grand Rapids, have sailed from New York on a trip 
through the Bahama and West Indies islands. Their 
first stop will be at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 

It is very interesting to trace the railroad growth, 
especially of the northern part of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, and notice the development of the logging 
railroads into lines for the good of the general public. 
Thus the Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena railroad has 
grown from a simple logging road hauling logs for the 
White interests at.Boyne to an east and west road con- 
necting with the Grand Rapids & Indiana at Elmira Junce- 
tion and with the Michigan Central at Gaylord. Plans 
are talked of whereby this road will be extended to con- 
neet with the Detroit & Mackinac at Hillman. 

Numerous logging branches on the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana and Michigan Central have been made into per- 
manent lines for the benefit of the public. The Detroit 
& Charlevoix, formerly known as the Ward road, is 
operated by the Michigan Central with regular passenger 
and freight trains. 

The old McGraw road in the western part of Otsego 
county was bought by the Michigan Central and by fur- 
ther extension has become a regular division of that road 
which will connect the pretty new town of Johannesburg 
with the main line at Salling and open up a large 
adjacent territory. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, the Michelson & 
Hanson Lumber Company, the Stevens Lumber Company, 
Yuille Bros., Estate of Lewis Cornwell, the Kneeland, 
Buell & Bigelow Company and others are feeders of the 
latter road, 

Tindle & Jackson, the Bogardus Lang & Lumber Com- 
pany, the Cadillac Handle Company, Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Incorporated, Antrim Iron Company, A. IF. Anderson, 
Elk Rapids Iron Company, East Jordan Lumber Com- 
pany, Mitchell Bros. Company, the Dummer-Diggins Com- 
pany, Filer & Sons, R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Com- 
pany, the Buckley & Douglas Lumber Company, the 
Nouds and others are also feeders of the Grand Rapids 
and Ann Arbor railroads. The Grand Rapids & Indiana 
also has an extension reaching the Michelson timber at 
Houghton Lake. 

F, A. Diggins, of Murphy & Diggins, and D. B. Kelly 
are in Chicago on business. 

John Stansell, of Tustin, has three carloads of fine 
rock elm logs which he will ship to Scotland via New 
Brunswick. 

There is but little frost in the ground at the present 
time. The depth of snow from 2% to 3 feet, has made 
lumbering difficult, and in some cases the roads have 
been impassable. With this handicap, however, about 
2,000,000 feet of logs will have been brought into Cadil- 
lac on sleighs by farmers for the season. The logs seem 
to be a very good quality and will compare favorably 
with those cut in former years. In addition to this be- 
tween 400 and 500 cords of bolts will have been received 
from the same source. 

One of the largest loads of hardwood logs that has 
ever come into Manton was hauled from C. A. Lind- 
quist’s to Williams Bros.’ mill the last yeek. The load 
contained three elm logs cut from one tree scaling a 
total of 3,680 feet. 

The last week at Mesick one rock elm stick 20x20 
inches and 67 feet long was loaded for export. It is 
understood that rock elm timbers loaded from this vicin- 
ity and exported are generally sold to the British govern- 
ment for dock timbers. 

General market conditions show maple and birch to be 
strong, soft elm firm with beech, ash, basswood and rock 
elm a little slow, although inquiries are being received 


daily for stocks and some good sales. Hemlock is per- 
haps a little weaker than it was thirty days ago. Piece 
stuff higher than last fall, some stocks have been prac- 
tically cleaned up, market firm with the outlook the best 
in a year. Weather conditions have retarded shipments 
of both hemlock and hardwood with February looking 
better than for January. 

Henry Ballou, superintendent for Cobbs & Mitchell, 
Incorporated, has gone on a three weeks’ trip to New 
Orleans via Chicago. 

F. A. Diggins, Joseph Murphy and D. B. Kelly, promi- 
nent lumbermen of Cadillac, and H. A. Beaver, of 
Beaver & Diggins, have gone to Corpus Christi, Tex., on 
a shooting trip and will be absent from two to three 
weeks. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Demand Stronger for All Classes of Stock—High 
Water Has Expedited Logging—Lumber Carrying 
Road Absorbed. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 15.—The market is stronger 
for retail stocks, for railroad and car material and for 
dimensions and sawn timbers. A very notable in- 
crease in inquiries for No. 2 grades has been making 
itself felt, and this is taken as an indication that 
buyers are expecting better grades to stiffen ma- 
terially. While no really large orders have been 
booked by the Lake Charles mills this week business 
has been coming in steadily from all quarters. One 
of the most striking evidences of increasing demand 
is the call for material that is coming from Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

During the last week Lake Charles mills have been 
asked to bid on railroad orders to be delivered in 
June and July embracing over 750,000 feet. Local 
men feel assured that at least a part of this material 
will be shipped from Lake Charles. 

The high stage of the Calcasieu and Sabine rivers 
have made it possible for mills of this section to re- 
plenish stocks. Lake Charles mills are running five 
days. 

The Phillips turpentine factory, at Lake Charles, is 
to be started in ten days. This plant was built more 
than two years ago, but was never successfully oper- 
ated. New capital has been interested and it is said 
that arrangements have been completed by which the 
plant will be one of the strongest factors in the tur- 
pentine business. ; 

The Calecasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, of Lake 
Charles, has added one day a week to its working 
schedule. This big mill, which is a subsidiary of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, has been working only 
four days a week the last six months. 

The mill of the Powell Lumber Company, at Edna, 
La., has been closed down several days owing to some 
defect in the saws. Several saws were broken last 
week and millwrights have been busy investigating 
the trouble. 

The Dunham & Robinson mill, of Boyce, La., which 
was burned to the ground last fall, has been com- 
pletely rebuilt and will be started within ten days. 

Registrar Fred J. Grace, of the state land office, is 
following to the letter provisions of the law relative 
to the sale of state lands and providing that lands 
be so!d in parcels not exceeding 160 acres. If a single 
purchaser acquires lands from the state in quantities 
exceeding this limit a patent is issued for each 160 
aeres until the full amount is covered. 

J. L. Benton, prominent timber man of Denham 
Springs, has invested in a handsome automobile. 

The J. Black Lumber Company, successor to the 
Flasdick-Black Lumber Company, of Ponchatoula, is 
rebuilding the plant destroyed by fire in July, greatly 
increasing the capacity. The mill resumed operations 
this week. It is reported that the entire output will 
be exported. 

C. L. Hannah, of the Orange Sawmill Company, 
states that his company has over 30,000 logs in the 
Sabine river now being floated toward Orange. The 
recent rise has been sufficient to assist Mr. Hannah in 
securing enough logs to keep the mill busy during the 
spring months. 

The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company this week 
closed a deal with A. H. Thigpen & Co., of Grand Cane, 
La., for a large tract of timber land situated between 
Pelican and Grove Hill. 

The big steamship Nicaragua, which is being used 
in the export trade for the benefit of the mills at 
Orange, Lake Charles and Beaumont, is taking on a 
eargo at Orange preparatory to making her first trip 
to Mexico. The Nicaragua carries 300,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Lake Charles lumkermen are manifesting a great 
deal of interest in the oil field at Vinton, La. Ten 
wells are being drilled at Vinton and Lake Charles 
parties are interested in most of them. Oil was found 
at Vinton a number of years ago, but litigation tied 
up the titles. Recently this litigation was ended. 

Lumbermen in southwest Louisiana and southeast 
Texas will be pleased to hear that Congressman A. P. 
Pujo, of the seventh congressional district, has been 
successful in securing an appropriation of $300,000 
for the construction of the link of the Intercoastal 
canal to connect the Caleasieu and Mermontau rivers. 

During the last week the St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf 
railroad, running through the famous yellow pine 
section of Louisiana from Lake Charles to Alexandria, 
was formally absorbed by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern railroad, and is now the southern termina) 
of the famous Gould system. H. B. Kane, formerly 
vice president of the Watkins road, has been made 
district superintendent of the southern division of the 
line, with headquarters in Lake Charles. 
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AN INNOVATION IN HANDLING THE SAW MILL OUTPUT. 


Despite the current theory, wood butchery is not the sole aim of the lumber 
manufacturer. The period of development in the lumber industry has been 
80 short that scientific improvement of methods pas not been as extensive as 
in other fields, where years have been as months in the lumber business, and 


as a result lumbermen have been charged with a grasping disregard of economy 
in utilizing a natural resource of which in fact the ’y have not been guilty. 
It is doubtless true that some of the methods employed by manufacturers 


today are comparatively crude, but it is equally as true that they are the best 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GREAT GRAYSONIA (ARKANSAS) SAW MILL OF THE GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, 
MANUFACTURE IN THE SOUTH, ITS MOST UNIQUE FEATURE BEING 





VIEW OF THE IMMENSE SAW MILL OF THE GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER COMPANY, LOCATED AT GRAYSONIA, ARKANSAS, LOOKING ACROSS 
GRADED AND PILED WITH A FORCE OF LESS THAN TWENTY-FIVE MEN BY MEANS 
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MISSOURI. THIS PLANT EMBODIES THE RESULTS OF MANY YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO LUMBER 
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THE LOG POND. THIS PLANT HAS A CAPACITY OF 150,000 FEET OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER A DAY, YET ITS ENTIRE OUTPUT IS SORTED 
OF THE MONORAIL SYSTEM, WHICH HAS PROVEN EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 
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reducing to an absolute minimum waste in the way of mis- 
cellaneous material which is found strewn. around the 
average mill yard or dry shed. 

The system which is to be described in these pages 
is the result of a carefully thought out plan, effected 
by lumbermen whose knowledge of manufacture is of 
the highest grade, necessarily corrected in some respects 
after some experiments; worked out in co-operation with 
practical engineers; finally applied; tried out; improved 
and perfected. The object of all this work was both 
a selfish one of profit and a broader one, also the per- 
fection of a radical improvement in methods gene-ally 
employed in manufacturing lumber. 


A Saw Mill with Character. 


In this article attention is concentrated upon one 
unique feature of a plant which has many, but, before 
going into a detailed consideration of the subject, a 
few words of a general nature may not be out of place. 
The institution which has introduced a novelty and, 
at the same time, a real improvement into lumber 
manufacturing methods is the Grayson-MeLeod Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. The plant at which these 
things have been accomplished is located 
at Grayscnia, Ark., upon the Gurdon & 
Fort Smith branch of the Iron Mountain 
system. It is a new plant—the embodi- 
ment of many new ideas. It is one of 
the most picturesque saw mills in the 
South, but, most important of all, it is 
manufacturing lumber day after day 
without hitch or halt and demonstrating 
the possibility of economies heretofore 
unthought of. 


The Monorail System Described. 


The saw mill equipment at Graysonia 
consists of double band and gang saws, 
edgers and trimmers of the latest pat- 
tern, giving a daily capacity of 150,000 
feet. From the saw mill, the lumber 
is carried to one of a scries of edge 
stackers of a type manufactured by the 
Curtis & Co. Manufacturing Company, of 
St. Louis. It is there stacked on edge 
on a truck on which it is conveyed to 
the dry kilns. Upon leaving the driers 
the lumber is moved across a tram to 
an unstacker, which is simply a tilting 
table turning the package so that the 
pieces rest in a horizontal position. Here 
a workman pushes the pieces off the 
stack a layer at a time and they are 
picked up by a chain working up an 
incline over which they pass to the three 
transfer cables which run the full length 
of the transfer or sorting shed. Imme- 
diately on passing over the incline, the 
lumber reaches the point where the grad- 
ers are at work. It is graded and ‘marked 
for the guidance of the sorters further 
along in the shed and where possible, 
two or three pieces of the same kind 
are stacked together on the cables s) 
that the sorters can take them off at one 
handling. 

Beginning at a point immediately be- 
yond where the inspectors are at work, 
the sorters begin their work of taking 
the pieces off the sorting table as they 
come to a point near the’ bins where they belong. 

Reference to the illustrations will give a fair idea 
of the construction of this sorting shed. On both sides 
of the transfer table are rows of bins over each of which 
is a sign showing what particular length, width, thick- 
ness and grade is to be placed therein. The south 
side of the transfer shed is divided into three general 
compartments; one for 16-foot, one for 18-foot, and 
one for 20-foot stock. The 16-foot division is nearest 
the planing mill and the rough lumber shed, being so 
placed in order to make the haul of that length which 
is used in the greatest quantities as short as possible. 
The other side of the shed is divided into three sections; 
for 10, 12 and 14-foot lengths respectively. Each of 
these general sectiors is subdivided into bins, each of 
‘which contains a certain width and grade of stock of 
a given length. Each bin is 52 inches wide and will take 
25 layers of inch lumber. The lumber is piled upon two 
4x4 inch cross pieces between vertical iron pipe which 
serve to hold the load together, as shown in the illus- 


Showing How the Unit is Raised Into Fosition; 
rights the Load is Turned Half Way Around, or Parallel With 


trations. The bumper at the end of the bin is tipped 
back at the top slightly so that when the bin is full 
and the package has been completed, it can be lifted out 
without binding on the apron. When a bin is filled and 


top binders are put on the load, it is a completed unit. 


The Unit. 


Now, a few facts with regard to the contents of one 
of these units. Taking any given length in 1x4 to 1x12, 
every layer will contain the same number of feet, with 
the exception of 1x10. For irstance, a unit of 1x4, 16- 
foot lumber will be 12 pieces wide and 25 layers high 
A pile of 1x6, 16-foot, will 
be 8 pieces wide and 25 layers high and will contain the 
A pile of 1x8, 16-foot, will be 
6 pieces wide and 25 layers high and will contain the 
A pile of 1x12, 16-foot, will be 
{ pieces wide and 25 layers high and will contain the 


and will contain 1,600 feet. 
same number of feet. 
same number of feet. 
same number of feet. 


foot, will be 
contain 1,667 feet. 


A unit consisting of 1x10, 16- 


5 pieces wide, 25 layers high and will 


it will be seen that this system requires at least one 


bin for every width, thickness and length of each grade, 
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the Overhead Rail. 


and, as a result of this fact, the transfer shed is ap- 
proximately 900 feet long and the sorting table propor- 
tional. 

Over the bins, on each side of the sorting table, the 
full length of the shed, runs an overhead rail upon which 
the traveling hoists move. When a unit has been com 
pleted, the hoist comes into the shed and stops over the 
bin from which it is to be moved, lowers a grapple and 
picks up the unit. As soon as it has been raised out 
of the bin, the operator in the cay swings the package 
around so that in length it parallels the rail upon which 
the ear travels. The load is then ready to move and 
the car proceeds on its way to the planing mill or dry 
lumber shed, as the ease may be. The system requires 
nearly 6,000 feet of specially designed monorail, which 
is roofed over at all points so that bad weather has no 
effect on the electrical apparatus and the lumber is kept 
dry. In fact the lumber, from the time it leaves the 
dry kilns on its way through the sorting shed to the 


planing mill, rough lumber shed and back to the planing 


After Clearing 


mill is never exposed to the elements. The planing mill 
can work every day in the year without a piece of lum- 
ber getting wet. The monorail and hoists were specially 
constructed for this work by Pawling & Harnischfeger, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Leaving the sorting shed, the monorail runs in the 
direction of the planing mill to a switch which makes 
it possible for the operator to take his load to the plan- 
ing mill and set it down adjacent to the live rolls which 
carry it to the machines or to proceed with it to the dry 
lumber shed. In case the unit is to go to the shed, the 
car proceeds to the entrance, where it runs upon a travel 
ing crane which carries it across the shed. 


The Rough Lumber Shed. 


The building contains seven long alleys, in addition 
to the cross alley in which the traveling crane works, 
each of which is designated by a number and over each 
alley is the monorail necessary to permit the hoist ‘to 
carry its load to the proper place in the shed. Upon 
reaching its destination, the hoist again turns the load 
half way around and lowers it in position, Reference 
to the illustrations will show how the units rest one 
upon another, just as they are picked up 
in the sorting or transfer shed. 

The transfer of a unit, amounting, 
on the average to 1,600 feet board meas- 
ure, from the sorting shed to the proper 
pile in the rough lumber shed will re 
quire, on the average, about five minutes 
time and the work of one man operating 
the car. All the mechanical features are 
operated from the cab in the hoist and it 
is not necessary to have a man on the 
ground to assist in placing the load. 


A Comparison. 
At this point it is worth while to 
make a comparison with the common 
method of handling. After a unit had 
been completed, it would under ordinary 
conditions be necessary for workmen to 
load the lumber piece by piece on a truck 
and haul it to the shed where they would 
again handle it, a piece at a time, in 
piling it. But this would not be all: 
Whenever it might become necessary to 
take the stock out of the shed it would 
have to be rehandled the same as when 
it was brought in. Under the unit or 
package system, which is being described, 
the only piece by piece handling neces 
sary occurs in the transfer shed when the 
stock is being classified and placed in the 
proper bin where it belongs. After that 
it is handled in the package into the shed 
and again when it is taken out, the hoist 
going to the proper place, picking up 
the unit and carrying it to the planing 
mill or to be loaded into the ear. In 
other words, a unit containing 150 pieces 
of 1x8, 16-foot stock, will require one 
man’s services and will be handled as 
a unit in transporting it from the sort- 
ing shed to its destination. By the ordi- 
nary system, the same amount of lumber 
would require 150 separate handlings, by 
two men, who would work an hour doing 


the Up- 


what the machine will do in five minutes. 

Power for the traveling hoists and the traveling erane 
in the shed is furnished by the same electric plant which 
generates current for light and power for other machin- 
ery around the saw mill. At the present time the mono- 
rail system is not extended to the yard, since the Gray- 
son-McLeod Lumber Company prefers to keep everything 
but the lowest grade of stock in the sheds. The immense 
dry shed has a capacity of 5,000,000 feet and all the 
rough stock, except No. 3 common, is kept there, Three 
of the automatic hoists constitute the equipment which 
is handling the output of the mill. Two are in actual 
operation and one is kept as a reserve in case of accident. 


Working Force Required. 


This system of sorting and handling lumber requires 
a force of nineteen workmen. Three transfer men handle 
the stock from the drykilns to the sorting table. One boy 
is employed on deck as the lumber is on its way to the 
sorting table, it being his duty to see that the pieces are 


kept at right angles to the conveyor cables. This boy also 
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oils and looks after the little engine which operates the 
conveyor system. Two graders mark the stock as it comes 
down the incline and twelve offbearers are employed in 
taking it from the sorting table and depositing it in the 
proper bin. The conveyor system of the sorting table 
is operated by a separate engine which requires one 
engineer. 

This remarkably small force is handling the entire 
output of the mill, from the cooling shed to the plan- 
ing mill and rough lumber shed with less fuss and 
apparent effort than will be found around the average 
plant cutting one-third the amount. Every piece which 
comes from the sorting table is immediately disposed 
of by putting it into a bin, except that broken or crooked 
pieces are allowed to run the full length of the con- 
veyor cable, where they drop to the ground and are 
immediately picked up by a wagon and carried to the 
yard where they are cut up into such lengths as will be 
marketable. 

No saw mill ever visited by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a cleaner appearance, 
and the place is remarkable for the absence of the dis- 
order which characterizes most sawmill yards. In ac- 
tual practice, the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company 
has demonstrated that this system of eliminating the 
piece handling of lumber means an immense saving. In 
fact, the reduction in cost, by this means alone, repre- 
sents a sum larger than the average profit on some 
grades of yellow pine, considering the state of the mar- 


ket during the last two years. 


Compensation for First Cost. 


The original cost of an installation of this kind is 
amply compensated for by the saving in the cost of pro- 


duction, but there is another advantage which should not 
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be overlooked. If the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Com- 
pany should find it necessary to run overtime at a 
time when the yellow pine market is strong enough to 
warrant such action, the monorail system would take care 
of the increased output without any of the troubles which 
would arise under the system employed at the average 
plant. In other words, the facilities for getting out rush 
orders and for handling an unusual volume of business 
enjoyed at this plant are far superior to the ordinary 
and the lumber handled by this method is kept in the 


very best of condition. 


Of Interest to the Buyer. 

The fact that a comparatively small proportion of the 
output of the Graysonia plant goes to the yard and that 
most of it is kept protected from the weather from the 
time it leaves the sorting table until it is loaded into the 
car is no litle importance to the buyer, and it can be 
said without exaggeration that no mill in the south 
ships cleaner, better-looking stock than may be seen 


going out of Graysonia every day. 


Some Other Features. 

It will be seen that the Grayson-McLeod company has 
embodied in this plant theories which have been worked 
out as the result of years of experience in yellow pine 
manufacture. The mill is of a size calculated to assure 
the greatest efficiency and the equipment all through the 
plant is no less modern than the monorail carrying sys- 
tem which has been described in detail. In many in- 
stances it has been found possible by the installation of 
machinery to dispense with manual labor to a certain 
extent, and, wherever possible, this has been done. 

It would be unfair to pass the subject without re- 
marking on the general equipment of the plant. The saw- 


mill is equipped with the most modern and the heaviest 


? 
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machinery throughout, including band mills of a type 
which until lately have been considered heavier than the 
yellow pine business warranted using. These, however, 
have proven their worth and economy in the short time 
they have been in operation. The planing mill equip- 
ment consists of a heavy battery of the most modern, 
high speed machines and is fully equal to the require- 
ments of the plant when the demand is the heaviest. So, 
likewise, the drying facilities are equal to any emergency. 
The dressed lumber shed will take care of a large stock, 
and the unusual facilities for storing rough lumber have 
already been discussed. With respect to fire protection 
the plant is one of the best equipped in the south, having 
a watch service and alarm system of the most elaborate 
type. The stores, school house and theater, and other 
buildings which have been erected by the company, in- 
cluding the residences of employes are the subject of 
much favorable comment by visitors. As might be as- 
sumed from examination of the panorama of the plant 
which accompanies this article, it presents an appearance 
of harmony and prearrangement which is entirely differ- 
ent from the impression emanating from a sawmill plant 
which has been built a piece at a time, as most southern 
plants have. In fact, all ideas carried out in the con- 
struction and the equipment of the plant has been har- 
monious from first to last so that no part of the opera- 
tion is hindered by any other part and from the time 
that the log enters the saw mill until the finished product 
is ready for shipment, the processes of manufacture are 
carried on with an ease which is possible only with a 
plant the mechanical equipment of which is above criti- 
cism. 
Industrial Conditions. 
It is impossible in this connection to go into a detailed 


account of industrial conditions at Graysonia, although 
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THE IMMENSE SORTING SHED AT THE GRAYSONIA (ARKANSAS) PLANT OF THE GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER COMPANY, OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
SHOWING THE TWO ROWS OF BINS AND MONORAIL TRACK OVERHEAD. 
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this is another phase of the Grayson-MeLeod Lumber 
Company’s policy as carried on at this plant, which could 
hardly fail to interest lumbermen generally. 

By installing a great deal of labor-saving machinery, 
the company has been able not only to increase the 
efficiency of its plant and to turn out a better quality of 
lumber, but also to assure the employment of a better 
and more satisfactory class of labor, and it has been 
the aim of the company to keep the personal as well as 
the mechanical equipment far above ordinary standards. 
To this end Graysonia has been made what many saw- 
mill towns are not—a habitable neighborhood. Employees 
are given every reasonable consideration and all sorts of 
legitimate opportunities for recreation and self-improve- 
ment, with the result that the plant is looked upon as 
an exceptionally desirable place to work and the per- 
sonnel of the force is proportionately higher than the 
average. 

With timber resources to cut for twenty years and tn- 
surpassed by anything in the state; a plant which may 
well be considered an object lesson to the manufacturer 
of yellow pine, and a working force which is in absolute 
harmony with the policies of the institution, the Gray- 
son-McLeod Lumber Company is in an enviable position 
in the yellow pine field, but perhaps more than any of 
these things, should be considered the fact that the 
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company has been in business since 1878 and has been The Monorail Hoist Leaving the Transfer Crane in the Rough Lumber Shedto Deposit a Unit in the 


Proper Alley. 


continuously before the trade as an exponent of the best 


methods in manufacture during all the intervening years. 
A Brief Summary. 


The object of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company 
in building a plant of the type which has been described 
was twofold. In the first place it was urged that the 
manufacture of lumber must be susceptible of improve- 
ment just as is any other similar field, and such im- 
provement must mean a more profitable business; sec- 
ondly, the old-time lumbermen who constitute this or- 
ganization were anxious to give a practical demonstration 
of theories which they had worked out and which they 
believed would be of benefit to the entire lumber trade, 
as well as to themselves. 

Many years of experience in connection with other 
plants of similar character have demonstrated that 
there was ample room for improvement in various 
phases of the manufacturing processes and had shown 
that one of the needlessly expensive items in manufac- 
turing cost is the expense of piece handling. That 
expense is far heavier than it should be in proportion 


to saw mill, planing mill and dry kiln expense. It is 





comparatively easy to tell just what it costs to run 
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: er Sear iioes . stock through the mill, to plane it and dry it, and 
View in the Rough Lumber Shed, Showing How the Units are Laid Down by the Monorail Hoist. several saw mills having about the same equipment 
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will show very similar expense so far as these items 
are concerned. It is the yard expense which varies to 
an unreasonable degree at different mills and, in nearly 
every instance, is far heavier than it ought to be in 
sheet. It is 


difficult to keep a close check upon a yard force and 


relation to the other items in the cost 
to know that it is rendering efficient service and that 
the work is not employing more men than are. really 
needed. In fact there is more waste in this part of 
the work than in any other, even at the most carefully 
managed plants. It takes something of a force to keep 
the ordinary saw mill yard clean and reasonably clear 
of refuse so that insurance companies will not look 
with disfavor upon the risk, in addition to requiring 
constant vigilance on the part of the mill manager. 
All these things were taken into eecount and it was 
found that the package or unit system of handling 
would work a greater economy than could be figured 
in dollars and cents by comparing wages paid under 
the two methods. 

It should not be understood that the elaborate scheme 
of which a general description has been given was simply 
a matter of investing the necessary money in steel and 
machinery. Many obstacles were encountered and over- 
come in introducing this innovation, and each of these 
meant: a problem which must be solved by the codpera- 
tion of the practical lumberman and the engineer. Neither 


Fur- 


thermore, the system, after being actually tested out 


could have accomplished the desired result alone. 


revealed certain defects of a minor character which had 


to be remedied. So, the practical working of the plant 


was watched much as a physician observes his patient, 


each mistake corrected, and the whole arrangement 


finally perfected so that it would be possible for this 


company to install another monorail system, should it 
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The Monorail Hoist Delivering a Unit to the Planing Mill. 
Sorting Shed or the Rough Lumber Shed, but Is in Its 


build another mill, without going beyond its own ex- 


perience and plans. 


An Improvement for All. 
But the improvement in existing methods is not con- 
fined to the limits of this institution. It is a radical de- 
parture from antiquated methods which in other lines 


of business weuld not be tolerated, and the Grayson- 
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The. Package May Come from the 
Original Form. 


McLeod Lumber Company is entitled to the credit of 
placing it before the trade. It means better manufac- 
ture, because the stock is handled in a systematic way 
and is kept clean; it means a material saving in the 
actual manufacturing cost, and last, but not least, greater 
facility for handling rush business and for withstanding 
the heavy strain which always accompanies an un 


usually strong demand for yellow pine products. 





MONORAIL HOIST LEAVING SORTING SHED WITH A UNIT TO BE DELIVERED TO THE ROUGH LUMBER SHED. THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS BINS EMPTY, 
PARTLY FILLED AND FULL, AND THE METHOD OF MARKING THE BINS FOR SIZES AND GRADES. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Eig Lumber Selling Company Removes Headquarters 
—Comparison of Receipts and Shipments of Two 
Years—-Increase in Inquiries and Orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—Probably the biggest local 
news item of the week is the transfer of the general 
headquarters of the Sabine Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, to St. Louis. This information was first made 
public by the publication in the daily press last Saturday 
of the purchase of a large lot in the fashionable part of 
the city by President Joseph W. Ferguson, of the Sabine 
Lumber Company, upon which Mr. Ferguson will erect a 
costly residence. Negotiations were carried on quietly 
and it was not until all documents were signed and 
sealed that the news leaked out. - Investigation showed 
that Mr. Ferguson’s removal to St. Louis also carried 
with it the removal of the Sabine Lumber Company’s 
headquarters. This concern controls the output of three 
mills in the South. Its headquarters will be in the 
Wright building, which is the recognized center of the 
yellow pine trade of St. Louis. The removal of the 
Sabine Lumber Company to this city fortunately will 
offset the loss of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company. 
The latter concern will close its local offices very soon 
and conduct its business from the mill at Millville, Ark. 
As previously mentioned in this paper, Charles G. Atkin- 
son will look after the sales of this company, while A. J. 
Freeman and M,. C. Smith will take things easy in the 
future. 

The feature of this week’s business has been a heavy 
inquiry. The bulk of the inquiry was from retail lum- 
ber dealers and its nature indicates that they expect a 
large volume of trade. There was a fairly active buying 
movement this week, the heavy end coming from rail- 
roads and car companies. This class of buying has been 
steadily increasing and has in its own advancement up- 
lifted the rest of the trade. Buying is of course not 
heavy as yet, but indications are more favorable 
and dealers are making plans for an_ unpre- 
cedented spring trade. Building permits are increasing 
each month and the outlook for spring building in St. 
Louis is exceptionally bright. Reports from all parts of 
the outlying territory tell of the same condition of 
affairs. 


St. Louis, Premier Lumber Market. 


John B. Kessler, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of St. Louis, has submitted to the Merchants’ Exchange 
a report covering operations in 1909, with a comparison 
with 1908, showing a gain of 20 percent, and also that 
St. Louis, for the amount of capital invested, is the 
greatest lumber market in the world. St. Louis lumber 
concerns carry in stock over 175,000,000 feet of lumber, 
the total investment being $120,000,000. 

Receipts of lumber for 1909 were 2,610,048,000 feet, 
against 1,984,137,000 feet in 1908. Shipments for 
1909 were 1,818,342,000 feet, against 1,478,666,000 feet 
in 1908. Total receipts by rail last year were 162,362 
cars, with river receipts showing 2,256,000 feet. For 
1908 the figures were 123,886 cars and 1,961,000 feet by 
river. 

The lumber statistics cover hardwood and yellow pine, 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers. The following 
shows the standing of the hardwood business: Stock 
on hand 80,771,917 feet; stock on hand at mills 124,856,- 
402 feet; total stock 205,728,319 feet; sales last year 
$16,965,750; feet sold 7,397,600. 

Yellow pine yard statistics are as follows: Stock on 
hand, value, $2,027,324; 92,945,720 feet; sales last year, 
value, $6,494,204; 241,522,728 feet. 

Those of manufacturers and wholesalers in yellow 
pine are: Stock on hand at mills 294,274,617 feet; 
amount invested in timber and mills $97,792,709; acre- 
age of timber owned 1,507,340; mills owned 62; sales 
last year 1,994,785,800 feet. 

The following tables show monthly the receipts and 
shipments of lumber in and out of St. Louis for 1909 
and 1908: 

RECEIPTS. 
———1908.———-  ———-1909.——-- 

MoNnTH— Rail, cars. River, ft. Rail, cars. River, ft. 
January 21 8,000 10,423 
February 143,000 11,394 

142,000 12,728 

152,000 12,812 

5D 12,380 
13,217 
14,738 
14,351 
15,462 
5,539 
14,320 
14,999 


236,000 

657,000 

176,000 

64,000 

436,000 

150,000 

214,000 

90,000 

133,000 

80,000 

-123,886 1,961,000 
SHIPMENTS. 

- —1908.— - — -1909. — 

Rail, cars. River, ft. Rail, cars. River, ft. 

512 7,309 

8,242 

9,261 

9,669 

8,875 

9,495 

9,872 

9,948 

10,558 

10,125 

10,153 

10,085 


1,288,000 113,592 
Gossip of the Yellow Pine Trade. 


The McShane Lumber Company, of Omaha, Neb., has 
for two years maintained a sales office in this city, which, 


272,000 
223,000 
134,000 
199,000 
124,000 


September 
October 
November 
December 
, | 162,362 2,256,000 


MontTH— 
January 


90,000 
140,000 
76,000 
49,000 
157,000 
152.000 
203,000 
269,000 
124,000 
28,000 


270,000 
93,000 
39,000 
47,000 
92,000 
55,000 
76.000 
93,000 
71,000 
34,000 


870,000 


October 
November 
December 





Totals 92,398 


in the opinion of General Manager Foy, can well be dis- 
pensed with. The office will be closed March 1. Last 
week the Bluff City Bumber Company, of Pine Bluff, 
closed its sales office here also. 

Frank J. Riefling, sales manager for the George W. 
Miles Timber & Lumber Company, is recovering from 
burns on his body, occasioned by the breaking of a 
bottle of carbolic acid in his hands about three weeks 


go. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, went to Beloit, Kan., Friday night in re- 
sponse to a telegram announcing the death of his aged 
mother in that city. ‘‘Grandma’’ Fullerton was over 
ninety-two years old and her death is the first break in 
the history of the remarkable Fullerton family. Her 
aged husband, in his ninety-third year, is still sur- 
prisingly active. The Fullerton family consists of ten 
sons and one daughter. All are alive and in good 
health. 

E. C. Robinson is traveling on the Pacific coast, eall- 
ing on the various lumber manufacturers there to pro- 
test against the shipment of odd and short lengths. He 
officially represents the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. With him are representatives of several 
other retail lumber organizations. 

A. J. Freeman, president of the Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, is in Panama to look over government 
work and to escape the rigors of a St. Louis winter. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
writes that he is having a fine time on the Pacific coast. 

C. M. MecDaris, of the Consolidated Mills Company, 
says trade is looking. up. Inquiries are plentiful and 
orders in proportion. 

Bob McConnell, Vicegerent of this district, is getting 
up what promises to be the biggest concatenation ever 
held in St. Louis. It looks as if there would be twenty 
candidates and Mr. McConnell is making preparations 
for much new work. As a means of insuring a large 
attendance he has devised the effective method of invit- 
ing the ladies to the dinner preceding the concatenation. 
Afterwards they will be entertained either at cards or 
at a theater. 

John Schneiders, sales manager for the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Company, says trade is reviving. Inquiries are 
coming in freely from all sources, with orders as plenti- 
ful as might be expected. 

C. A. Antrim, of the Antrim Lumber Company, re- 
ports business improving in every way, with orders and 
inquiries steadily on the mend. 

The Cain Lumber Company is the style of a new 
wholesale lumber concern with headquarters in the La- 
Salle building. E. M. Cain is the active man of the con- 
cern and is a lumberman of wide experience. He has 
several good mill connections and handles pine and hard- 
wood. 

W. E. Rockwell, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
reports sales steadily improving. 

J. G. Knebel, who travels for the Guild, Knebel Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a trip south, and re- 
ports conditions improving. ; 

U. 8. Musick, of the Louisiana Lumber Company, has 
just returned from a trip south, where he went to look 
over.some of his company’s mills. He says the outlook 
from a milling standpoint is bright. 

J. H. Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, says 
trade is picking up, with a better call and stiffer prices. 

Rough factory stock seems to be in better demand 
just now, states W. G. Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber 
Company. Prices are somewhat firmer. 

Trade has begun to boom with the Robinson Lumber 
Company, says W. G. Sumption. Prices seem to be 
improved. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg, Harris Lumber Company, 
finds inquiry heavy and orders coming in liberally. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Lumber 
Company, says business is showing a healthy improve- 
ment, 

Frank Shields, of the Shields Lumber Company, re- 
ports that his volume of trade is much improved. 

A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
views the spring outlook as bright. Buying has already 
started. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Company reports yard trade 
improving. 

T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, states 
that inquiries are now coming in freely and that sales 
are easier to make. 

The Ozan Lumber Company reports trade conditions 
better all along the line. 


MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Hardwood Dealers Exerting Themselves to Lay in 
Good Stock in Anticipation of Spring Rush—Tone of 
Confidence Pervades Trade. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 15.—Hardwood dealers here are 
bending every energy toward getting in a big supply of 
stock before the breakup of winter and the accompanying 
spring rush of trade that everybody expects. Approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 feet of lumber is normally carried in 
stock in St. Louis and from close inspection pretty ‘nearly 
the full quota is on piles in the local yards. The Lothman 
Cypress Company ‘has close to thirty million feet of dry 
stock on hand ready to ship, and more is coming in 
every day. 

The demand is steadily increasing. In the upper grades 
the call fully equals the supply. Prices are satisfactory 
on this stock and bid fair to go much higher before the 


spring rush sets in. Lower grades this week showed less 
activity than last week. Car material is the most active 
item in the market. Factory stock is in fair call. 


Gossip of the Hardwood Trade. 


E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, says 
that last month was the biggest month in point of sales 
that the Lothman company ever had. He says further 
that the way this month has started out bids fair to out- 
class any previous February. Retail buying is heavy 
but shop stock is not so active, on account of the recent 
advance in price. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Company, reports that 
his trade has exceeded his fondest expectations. Busi- 
ness seems to be opening up earlier this year and he 
looks for the liveliest spring on record. 

J. S. Garetson, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com 
pany, notes some improvement in the gum market, this 
wood finding increasing favor in new markets, especially 
on the west coast. : 

R. E. Drake has had a phenomenal season this year; 
inquiries are still coming in for stock and he has had a 
lively trade right along. 

W. R. Chivvis has noted a strong improvement in wal- 
nut, especially from foreign sources. 

R. F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
reports that his concern has been selling lumber right 
along despite cold weather and all other deterrent in- 
fluences. 

W. G. Haskell, of the East St. Louis Walnut Company, 
says that foreign call for walnut lumber is getting heavy, 
with a stronger domestic call also. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, says that business contjnues to improve. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, has found the demand for high 
grade stock heavy and prices firm. Gum has shown con- 
siderable activity also. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, reports a steady call for hardwoods, particu- 
larly the upper grades. 

Henry Quellmalz, of the Quellmalz Lumber Company, 
states that the wagon stock trade is somewhat stronger. 

W. E. Keown, of the International Hardwood Lumber 
Company, ‘says his trade is improving. 


Lumber Exchange Secretary Reélected. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange Friday A. J. Bush was unanimously 
reélected secretary. Mr. Bush has held this office two or 
three years and has made a capable secretary. He is well 
qualified in every way for this office. 


OBB I 


NEW ADJUSTABLE SAW TENSION GAGE. 

While mechanical skill always will be at a premium 
and probably the time never will come when it can be 
dispensed with, yet the development of instruments of 
precision has tended to the displacement of rule-of-thumb 
methods by accurate measurements that leave no room 
for guesswork and eliminate the necessity for years of 
practice and experience. 

Saw manufacturers emphasize the necessity for proper 
tension in saws and users know that saws without proper 
tension cut a zig-zag kerf through the stock and are 
unsafe in operation. 

The Schroeder & Schmitz Manufacturing Company, 
2439 Central Park avenue, Chicago, is putting upon the 
market what it claims to be the only practical adjustable 
tension gage offered to the trade. The 8S. & S. tension 
gage is adjustable to either concave or convex and to an 
ordinary straight edge, and the manufacturer declares 
that with this gage in use all guessing is eliminated. 
This being true, the device becomes as valuable to the 
experienced workman as to others. It is claimed that 
any man with a little practical experience in saw ham- 
mering will with the S. & S. adjustable tension gage be 
able to do excellent work, and thus it will be unnecessary 


SCHROEDER & SCHMITZ ADJUSTABLE TENSION GAGE. 


for the millman to send his saws to expert saw makers 
to rehammer and regulate the tension. 

The S. & S. patented adjustable tension gage is illus- 
trated herewith and is furnished in four sizes, 12-, 16-, 
18- and 24-inch. Full directions accompany every gage 
and a ten-day trial is offered. Orders may be sent to 
Ek. C. Atkins & Co., general selling agents, Indianapolis, 
Ind., or the Schroeder & Schmitz Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1439 Central Park avenue, Chicago. 


oreo 


The world’s record for rapid sales of automobiles to 
individual buyers was established at the ninth annual 
Chicago show, when Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., of 
Kenosha, Wis., makers of the Rambler, sold 175 separate 
cars in seven days at an average price of $2,000. Hun- 
dreds of farmers, stockmen and fruit growers bought 
ears at this show. Charles T. Jeffery, head of the com- 
pany, says that the greatest sales of cars during the 
next five years will be made over that area stretching 
between the copper country and the southern rim of 
the Texas Panhandle. Last year the Rambler broke all 
previous show sales records when 150 cars were sold at 
an average price of $1,900. 
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ACTIVITY IN THE SOUTHWEST. 








GUARANTEED 


6% 
TIMBER 
BONDS 


We are now offering $1,000,000 
First Mortgage 6 per cent Timber 
Land Bonds. secured by Pine and 
Cypress Timber and complete lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and rail- 
road, conservatively valued at $z,- 
700,000. Principal and interest 
guaranteed by individuals worth 
over $2,000,000. Bonds mature 
serially each six months from July 
1, 1910, to July 1, 1922. Price 
for any maturity par and inter- 
est, yielding 6 per cent. 











Send for Circular. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


BANKERS 
Commercial National Bank Building 


CHICAGO 
Largest Dealers in Timber Land Bonds 


























TIMBER 
BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing timber de- 
sirous of borrowing money on same secured 
by a First Mortgage are invited to com- 
municate with us. We are prepared to 
finance companies which are anxious to 
obtain additional capital with which to oper- 
ate tracts of timber. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Elmer H, Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 


ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 


American Trust Building, CHICAGO 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


We make a specialty of Examinations of Titles of Timber Properties, 
reparation of Deeds, Conveyances and Bond Issues, Mechanics Lien 
Coat in Building Contracts, etc. 











COLLECTIONS, 
COMMERCIAL ‘ounselor at Law 
LAW, ETC. Singer Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 


Refers to Robert Keith Furniture Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Cc. J. Mar, Prest., Publishers Press, 253 Broadway, NewYork City 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber. 


man’s Actuary for figurin;s 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costofany number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Lumbermen Experiencing First Signs of Spring Re- 
vival—Shingles the Only Weak Item—Building 
Record Good for February. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Lumbermen have heard 
the first early calls from the country and now begins the 
annual spring awakening. Fair weather and improved 
roads are giving new life to retail business at the local 
market and in its trade territory. Many wholesale men 
have gone south to the mills this week, leaving their 
office force busy with figures. Inquiries which are the 
forerunners of business have increased. 

A hopeful tone pervades the whole market, with shin- 
gles as practically the only uncertain quantity. Even 
the shingle market shows some improvement this week, 
following the. announcement of a slight increase on the 
Coast. Shingle dealers are trying to “be brave and make 
the best of a bad situation. They believe that a change 
for the better soon will come and on the strength of this 
ire keeping up their spirits and their prices. 

The market shows particular strength in yellow pine, 
hardwood and cypress. Prices are strong on all of these 
items, with further advances probable. The important 
factors in the yellow pine market, aside from the line 
yard demand, are the imperative needs of the railroads 
and an increasing export trade. Implement factories 
have taken the surplus in hardwood and an increased 
demand on the part of the builders has raised the price 
on flooring and other hardwood items. 

February, it appears, will be another banner building 
month in Kansas City. For January Kansas City ranked 
sixteenth in building in a list of fifty-nine cities in the 
United States. The building increase over January, 1909, 
was 26 percent. St. Louis was behind Kansas City with 
a gain of only 21 percent. Omaha gained 4 percent. 
Many of the larger cities, such as New York, Pittsburg 
and Cleveland, showed a decrease. 

The millmen say that their stocks are much lower this 
season than usual on account of the severe weather that 
has interfered with operations. The increased demand 
coming at a time when mill stocks are badly broken prob- 
ably will result in the present prices being maintained 
and perhaps advanced. There is no surplus to unload 
on the market and weaken prices. Most mills are behind 
with orders and many are refusing business. 

Missouri is first among the states in the production of 
cooperage made from red gum, according to the ‘‘Red 
Book,’’ issued recently by J. C. A. Hiller, commissioner 
of labor. Mr. Hiller estimates that Missouri produces 
about 35 percent of all the staves made in the United 
States. He places Missouri third, next to Mississippi 
and Arkansas, in the production of red gum lumber and 
also third in the production of walnut. The yearly out- 
put of lumber in Missouri is given as 453,938,000 feet, 
valued at $8,208,729 at the mills. A value of $5,869,800 
is placed on the yearly cooperage output, including staves, 
headings, hoops, baskets, boxes, handles, egg cases, pencil 
slabs, gunstocks, spokes, bent wood and erates. In Mis- 
souri elm is chiefly used for hoops, but several factories 
in the state turn out red gum hoops. About 10,000,000 
railroad ties, valued at $4,000,000, are produced in Mis- 
souri annually. The state ranks high in the production 
of oak, ash, hickory and tupelo elm. Other states may 
lead Missouri in the quantity of lumber turned out every 
year, but only three or four excel in the quality of pro- 
duction and they are classed as forest states. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Long and Miss Loula Long, their 
daughter, will leave April 10 for New York to sail Satur- 
day, April 19, on the Rotterdam for a five months’ trip 
abroad. 

The Madera Lumber Company, of Madera, state of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, is developing a tract of 3,000,000 
acres of timber land about 125 miles southwest of El 
Paso, Tex., according to the report of A. L. Shriner, a 
representative of the company, who visited this market 
recently. The company is operating a saw mill at Madera 
and expects to establish three more. Hiram Smith is 
general manager for the company and Ira Smith is 
superintendent. The lumber company is controlled by 
the Pierson interests that own the Mexican Northwestern 
railway. 

In a trip through Kansas, L. L. Seibel, vice president 
and general manager of the Badger Lumber Company, 
learned that the roads are improving and that business 
at the retail yards is beginning to revive. 

G. C. Hanna, vice president and treasurer of the Rey- 
nolds-Hanna Lumber Company, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
called on several of the lumber dealers recently. - 

‘¢An increased activity in the shingle market this 
week leads me to believe that the retail dealers have con- 
eluded that shingles will not be any lower than at present 
and for that reason are beginning to buy,’’ said Theo- 
dore W. Sanford, manager of the shingle department of 
the Anson Shingle & Lumber Company. ‘‘ Prices have 
not advanced on shingles in two weeks, but the market 
has strengthened. ’’ 

The present prices on hardwood will be maintained 
through the season, with probable further advances, ac- 
cording to the belief of A. L. Houghton, of the A. L. 
Houghton Hardwood Lumber Company. The demand for 
high grade material has been strong several weeks. 

‘The Dunean Lumber Company has opened a yard at 
Torrington, Wyo. Ten cars of lumber have been received 
on the initial order. H. A. Dunean, son of N. Dunean, 
president of the company, is manager of the yard tem- 
porarily. 

G. V. Graham, sales agent for the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, has gone on a ten days’ visit to the mills 


in Louisiana and Arkansas. J. C. Reefer, general sales 
agent for Frank E. Bruce, also has gone to the mills 
in the South. 

The American Sash & Door cad is working day 
and night shifts on its warehouse at Benton boulevard 
and Walrond avenue. The company has been greatly 
inconvenienced since its warehouse burned December 4. 
A temporary frame warehouse was built and other quar- 
ters were rented in the downtown district. Frank Moss, 
president of the company, said that he expected the 
warehouse to be ready for use May 1. It will be a 
3-story fireproof building. 

R. E. Brown, manager of the lumber department of 
the Anson Shingle & Lumber Company, has returned 
from a week’s trip to the mills in the South. 

‘*We are receiving an increased number of inquiries 
for yard material,’’ “said W. M. Beebe, manager of the 
yellow pine department of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. ‘‘The demand for railroad material continues 
strong.’’ 

S. H. Chatten, president of the S. H. Chatten Lumber 
Company, is spending a month in Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Mrs. Chatham is with him. 

Among the visitors at the market this week were W. C. 
Young, of the Young Lumber Company, Lathrop, Mo., 
and J. H. Tole, a lumber dealer of Liberty, Mo. 

George D. Hope, of the George D. Hope Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone on a ten days’ visit to the Hope Shingle 
& Lumber Company’s mill at Sarepta, La. 

‘*Cypress in mixed car orders for retail yards is in 
demand,’’ said John F. Bruce, representative of the Owl 
Bayou Cypress Lumber C ompany. ‘“*The general tone of 
as market is improving.’’ 

A dispatch to M. R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Shingle 
Company, said that shingles had advanced 5 cents on the 
Coast. 

C. W. Brown, of the Poteau Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Poteau, Okla., was a vistor this week. 

Harry C. Wood, of the Harry C. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, went to Omaha, Neb., on a business trip several 
days ago. 

Walter Robison, general sales agent for the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, is on a two-weeks’ visit to 
the company’s mills and sales offices in the South. The 
company lately received several large orders for railroad 
material. Representatives of the company also reported 
that the demand for general yard stock is increasing. 

‘*Yellow pine prices are strengthening and the mar- 
ket is improving in almost évery respect,’’ said A. E. 
Hart, sales manager for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany. 

A recent visitor at the market was W. H. Sohst, of 
A. F. Sohst & Co., lumber dealers in Hamburg, Germany. 
The company exported 1,000,000 feet of yellow pine last 
year from the United States. Mr. Sohst placed some 
business with the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

A. T. Hemingway, general manager for the Forest 
Lumber Company, has gone on a vist to the company’s 
yards in southern Missouri and Oklahoma. 

W. E. Thomas, of the W. E. Thomas Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone on a business trip to Muskogee, Okla. 

The Home Planing Mill at Eighteenth street and Kan- 
sas avenue, Kansas City, Kan., will be ready for busi- 
ness about March 1. Part of the equipment has been 
installed. The mill will do custom work. J. F. Suther- 
land, manager, expects to increase the capacity of the 
mill after the first year. 

‘*Thank goodness, it is only about six weeks now until 
settled weather,’’ said J. W. Merrill, of the J. W. Mer- 
rill Lumber Company. ‘‘A day or two of bright weather 
stimulates the local market and then a storm comes, fol- 
lowed by a fallng off in demand. The outlook for spring 
business, however, is very encouraging.’’ 

John M. Byrne, of the John M. Byrne Lumber Com 
pany, has gone on a business trip to Arkansas. 

This laconie review of the market situation was given 
by Frank Daniels, president of the Dascomb-Daniels 
Lumber Company: ‘‘ Business is fine.’’ 

Most of the building material for the Ford Automobile 
Company’s large factory in Sheffield was furnished by the 
Sheffield yard of the Badger Lumber Company. About 
ten carloads of lumber have been used. H. C. Larsen, 
manager of the yard, said that trade was increasing. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


Cheerfulness Pervades the Manufacturing Trade—De- 
termination to Gage Output by Demand—Prices Bet- 
ter—Railroad Call Continues Strong. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 12.—General trade conditions 
for the last week have been good and are steadily 
improving. The tone of the lumber market seems much 
improved and there is nothing to indicate anything un 
favorable. A continued increase of inquiries is re- 
ported and many orders are resulting. Some lumbermen 
expect to see the market strengthen before the end of 
February. There is the same eall for railroad timbei 
and car stuff as was pronounced during the last part of 
1909, and the export trade is more satisfactory. Build 
ing operations promise to be active throughout the year. 

The disposition of the manufacturers still is to watcl 
closely the extent of demand and graduate their out 
put accordingly. With general revival of commercial ac 
tivity it is reasonable to predict more satisfactory values 
during the present year. Lumber prices are stiffening 
and the industry is fairly launched on what is said to 
be one of its most prosperous seasons. Cheerfulnes* 
pervades manufacturing and trade circles and it is be- 
lieved that spring will bring an active trade. 
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J. Frank Keith returned a few days ago from King- 
ston, Jamaica, on the steamship Nicaragua, which car- 
ried a large cargo of lumber to that port. After taking 
on coal here the steamer left for Orange, to take on 
a cargo of lumber. 

A. N. Peckham, representing D. M. Picton & Co., 
was noted among recent visitors in the local lumber 
circles. Mr. Peckham’s company is doing government 
work at Sabine and he was here making some purchases 
of stock to be used in this work. 

Dr. J. D. Butler and Benton MeMillon, of the Alex- 
ander-Gilmer Lumber Company, at Remlig; Walter 
Robinson, a lumberman of Kansas City, and J. M. Cook, 
timber inspector, were among recent visitors. 





WITH THE EAST TEXAS TRADE. 


Mills Running With Prospect of Regular Schedule— 
Railroad Demand Heaviest Item—Statistics of Two 
Yellow Pine States. 


NacocpocHEs, TEx., Feb. 14.—Continued demand, in- 
creasing slightly each week, saw mills running along 
smoothly and others talked of being put in, make things 
look bright enough to the lumber trade of this section. 
That is the way sales departments of the larger mills 
and the wholesale offices are sizing the status of affairs 
in and around this city. Shipments the last week have 
been better than any other week this year. That means 
somewhat better than any week for some months, and 
represented in the shipments were territories not supplied 
last year. No very large shipments have been made to 
any one section, nor by any one concern, but the bulk or 
total is large enough to lend solidity to the situation. 

Safe but sure is the way all are putting it, and no 
long steps are being indulged in. The entire industry is 
considered about as sound as it ever was. 

The high prices of everything else—to the surprise of 
many—have so far had no bearing on the lumber market, 
but the inclination is slightly upward and the money 
making basis is expected in the near future. All saw 
mills are running old schedule time and some consider 
getting to the 6-day point this spring or summer, with 
hopes of landing in the double shift class again. When 
the price gets to a point where the margin is sufficiently 
pleasing to turn out lots of stuff, it will be done. As to 
demand, there seems to be no change other than railroad 
stuff seems to be wanted more than other. The revival 
of railroad building over the state, and in other states, 
is of course the natural conclusion, and the improving 
and house building can not be deferred. 

Salesmen’s reports from the Mexican country are 
pleasing enough, as trade is said to be as good as ever 
in all portions, and in the far South is much improved. 
In reference to the sawmill situation in the South, of 
which this*section is a big part, below are some sta- 
tistics: 

Texas has 590 and Louisiana 300 saw mills, tributary 
to the southeastern portion of the state. The Texas mills 
employ 40,000 men the year around, who are paid $75,000 
every working day of the year. It is estimated that 
there is standing in Texas alone 36,000,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine. It is estimafed that in the same district 
there is standing 6,000,000,000 feet of hardwood stump- 
age of all kinds. Louisiana mills employ about 24,000 
men who are paid $45,000 daily. It is estimated that 
the stumpage in that district of Louisiana will aggregate 
25,000,000,000 feet. 

J. P. Carter, a lumberman of Houston, was a business 
visitor in the city this week. 

L. H. LeMieux, estimator for the Hayward mill, is in 
Shreveport to consult in reference to a timber deal. 

T. M. Hooks, of Hayter & Hooks, Manton, spent a 
‘couple of days in Nacogdoches this week. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 











Present Situation Satisfactory and Thought to Indi- 
cate Spring Activity—New Englanders Visit Mill 
Sections—New Mills Begin Operations. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 12.—Demand for stock for 
oastwise shipment during the last week fully verifies 
he prediction of a good spring trade. Inquiries in the 
ands of dealers call for several million feet of yard 
tock and a number of large factory jobs for New 
ngland points. Mills are all fully supplied with or- 
‘ers for two months and are holding firm for the ad- 
anced prices of the last price current. 

Demand is very heavy for 5/4 flooring in all grades 
xcept No. 2 common and for all grades in 4/4 stock, 
vith lighter stocks at the mills than for several years. 
Some complaint is heard among the millmen and at 
some points they are being very much inconvenienced by 
ack of cars. A large amount of building is being done 
ocally and retail yards are busy with prospects of a 
‘ood business. 

Foreign trade is in good shape. The schooner Lawson 
s loading for Cabarien, Cuba, and the steamship Golds- 
oro for Havana. Several cargoes are being made ready 
or South American ports and Spanish ports. 

Frank Huckins, of the P. S. Huckins Company, of 
Boston, Mass., and his yard superintendent, W. H. 
Leach, have just returned from a trip to Fivay, Fla., 
vhere they were guests of Martin Amorous. They spent 
‘hree days in Jacksonville on their way back to Boston. 
They report the prospects for business very bright and 
that a large amount of building is being planned in 

that vicinity. 
Howard Winslow, of the Deering Winslow Company, 
Portland, Me., spent the week here and placed orders 


for a large amount of yard stock. 
fully of the outlook. 

Messrs. Fletcher & Miller are making arrangements 
for building a mill of about 10,000 feet daily capac- 
ity near Welborn, Fla., and expect to be cutting in 
about thirty days. 

The J. C. West Lumber Company, of Greenville, Fla., 
has completed its plant and tramroad and is fairly at 
work turning out about 20,000 feet a day. 

The mill of W. B. Jenkins, at Ebb, Fla., which was 
burned during the holiday season, has been rebuilt and 
improved. It has just started to saw, having a capacity 
of about 15,000 feet a day. 

The schooner Gracie D. Buchanan is reported ashore 
on the beach between Jacksonville and Fernardina. 
Tugs have gone to its relief. 

Among the visitors this week were C. E. Melton, of 
Micanopy; E. P. Rentz, of Ocala, Fla.; D. W. Me- 
Arthur, of Montbrook, Fla.; Charles Eddy, of Quincey, 
Fla.; J. A. Reid, of Bainbridge, Ga., and J. S. Bennett, 
of Highland, Fla. 


He speaks very hope- 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


Millmen Still Holding Down Output—Better Prices 
Looked For at Early Date—Yard Trade Dull—No 
Orders Placed Far in Advance. 

NorFoL“k, Va., Feb. 12.—The attitude of manufac- 
turers of North Carolina pine is gradually dawning 
upon the trade who have been holding off to some extent 
under the impression that manufacturers would offer 
stocks freely as has been the custom heretofore. No 
pronounced movement on the part of manufacturers has 
materialized. On the contrary, the belief is firmly 
grounded that opportunities for maintaining prices will 
he very much strengthened by holding a while longer. 
Prices are firm with a tendency to go higher. 

The day of big stocks of North Carolina pine has 
gone by. A large number of the better class of whole- 
salers and big consumers either have or are getting per- 
manent connections which relieve them of the necessity 
of shopping around. About the only weak spot is the 
dull yard trade. Retail dealers are not moving much 
lumber and in a great many cases they have sufficient 
stock on hand to hold them for a while. 

The North Carolina pine trade generally realizes that 
the next fifteen or twenty days will decide some very 
important matters relative to prices. There is very little 
kiln dried stock subject to order on hand. Mills having 
any amount in pile are holding it and refuse to en- 
tertain anything less than the market report of August 
17 price. Four quarter box edge at $13 is firmly estab- 
lished and some mills ask $14. Ten-inch box brings 
$16.50, which is 50 cents better than the August 17 
list. Air dried lumber is as good a seller as kiln dried 
owing to the fine season that has been the means of 
drying this product bright and clean. Very little air 
dried is available. Reports from the shortleaf dimen- 
sion section are that prices have advanced from 50 cents 
to $2 a thousand and that the mills have a highly sat- 
isfactorily lot of business booked on these advances. 

A. W. Swain, of Swain, Alleock & Swain, New York, 
N. Y., spent several days in Norfolk last week in con- 
ference with his connections, the Roanoke Railroad & 
Lumber Company. He reports the outlook very prom- 
ising for North Carolina pine trade in his section 
as soon as weather conditions permit. At present trade 
is quiet. 

J. H. Gerlach, licensed inspector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, was in this city on 
business. Mr. Gerlach states that he finds plenty to do 
and that prospects are decidedly good for a heavy trade 
in hardwoods out of this port this season. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., accompanied by W. M. Beers, 
his New York city manager, is making an extended trip 
through the North Carolina pine section. Mr. Beers 
expressed himself as being very sanguine of a fine trade 
this season and expects to do a bigger business in North 
Carolina pine this year than heretofore. 

F. E. Bennett, of the Richardson-Bennett Lumber 
Company, Leominster, Mass., was a visitor to Norfolk 
this week and will make a tour of the mill section to 
secure some desirable lines of high grade stock for his 
trade. Mr. Bennett looks for a very satisfactory busi- 
ness this season. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Mill and Dock Property of Pioneer Concern Greatly 
Improved—Efforts to Eliminate Complaints of In- 
spection. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 15.—Improvements being made 
on the property bought by William D. Gill & Son last 
year are still a long way from complete, but they have 
been advanced far enough to enable the firm, which is 
one of the most prominent in the Georgia pine trade, to 
take possession of the offices, the removal being accom- 
plished yesterday. These offices have every facility for 
the transaction of business. The finish is Flemish oak, 
with furniture to correspond. There are outer offices, 
and private offices for the firm, with bath room attached. 
Yesterday for the first time the big band saw was tried 
and worked satisfactorily. Other machines, needed to 
dress and shape big timber for railroad and other pur- 
poses, are not yet in running order, and the electric 
cranes remain to be installed, but this will be done soon. 
Work is progressing on the dock, which will take in 
nearly a city block and will be built of yellow pine piling 
and concrete, and will afford access to. vessels of 
deep draft. The railroad connections will be perhaps 
the most complete in the city. All machinery will be 
driven by electricity. There are two very substantial 
brick buildings of large dimensions. The mill machinery 
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TIMBER LOANS 


E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 








established, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


EANKERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 




















Wm. R. Compton Coneeen | 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 205 LaSalle Street, 
ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO. 


DEALERS IN WELL SECURED 


TIMBER BONDS 


We also own and Offer: 


Municipal Bonds, yielding 4 percent to 5 12 percent. 
First Mortgage Railroad Bonds, yielding from 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent. 


First Mortgage Corporation Bonds, yielding from 
5 percent to 6 percent. 








Correspondence is solicited from Conservative Investors. 





q Circulars are sent regularly on request. 
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TIMBER BONDS 


WE invite correspondence with owners 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 
timber issues. 

We make a specialty of high-grade tim- 
ber bonds. 


upon request. 


Francis Bro. & Co. 


(Established 1877) 











Our circular will be mailed 











D. R. Fran D. R. Francis, Jr. 
T.H. Rar 214 N. Fourth St., cy Hiemens, 
J.D. P. Francis, ST. LOUIS, MO. _ js. smith. 








What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker or 

in event of a fire, by an insurance adjuster. It's our ——e to 
ap maps and plans compiled for ready r 

which tell you in figures the exact valuation of your om 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING 
COATS & BURCH ARD. COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAIS: 
159 La Salle Street. “CHICAGO. 


LUNHAM rm MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange. NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
_— —_ —— 7 — from. sea’ so we 
andle classes of cargo, and have Special Departmen’ 

handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 


We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for a considerable period of time. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
 eMICAaO 




















Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


CHICAGO 











BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 


826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Caused threugh giving credit to un- 
reliable customers by using our 


RED BOOK SERVICE 


© It keeps you posted regarding the financial standing 









of parties engaged in either the manufacturing, sell- 
ing or buying of lumber products, 
We also have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 
3 at your service every time a customer fails to settle 







his account. We've had over 82 years experience. 


LUMBERMAN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1876. 


77 Jackson Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 

116 Nassau Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 


























will find it to their advantage 


H A ¥ D w 0 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book.’ 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 

















is installed in one and the other will be devoted entirely 
to storage. Both buildings have galleries, on which lum- 
ber ean be piled, and every facility for handling stocks 
will"be provided. A sprinkler system has been installed 
throughout. The old location, corner of President and 
Aliceanna streets, was occupied by the firm just twenty- 
five years, the founder of the firm having built the brick 
office on the place. This will be occupied for some time, 
several clerks being stationed there to take care of 
business. 

The Wagon Oak Plank As:ociation, which was or- 
ganized last year by exporters of wagon oak planks espe- 
cially to the Liverpool market, and which has for its aim 
the adoption of uniform systems of inspection, and the 
abatement of abuses prevalent especially in Liverpool, 
which were productive of serious losses to the exporters, 
will hold a meeting tomorrow in the office of Secretary 
E. M. Terry, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, in the Knickerbocker building. Though the two 
organizations are not identical, a number of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association members belong to the 
Wagon Oak Plank Association. It is thought that inspec- 
tion rules and other matters will come up for considera- 
tion. The association has been in correspondence with 
foreign buyers and brokers and has endeavored to ascer- 
tain the views of the trade abroad, so as to arrive at some 
basis of codperation. President Harvey M. Dickson, of 
the Dickson Lumber Company, Norfolk, will occupy the 
chair at the sessions, which will be executive. 


Among the visiting lumbermen here last week was Herr 
Albert Wagenmann, of Luschka & Wagenmann, Limited, 
Mannheim, Germany. The concern is a corporation with 
limited liability, and the special object of Herr Wagen- 
mmann’s visit is poplar logs and white oak lumber. He 
called on some of the hardwood firms and then went on 
to Norfolk with the understanding that he would return. 
He desired only the finest kind of lumber. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Georgia Pine Company, 
left last Sunday evening for Jacksonville, Fla., to attend 
the annual meeting of the company tomorrow. The 
present officers will be reélected and the yearly reports 
submitted. Afterward Mr. Womble, who is accompanied 
by Mrs. Womble, will spend a season at Palm Beach. He 
will also visit branch oflices of the company at Fernan- 
dina, Savannah, and other places. Altogether he will be 
away from Baltimore nearly three weeks. 

On the petition of William A. Sehwab, in Cireuit 
Court No. 2 last Thursday, Israel B. Brodie was ap- 
pointed a receiver for the Franke-Schwab picture frame 
factory, 1213-1233 South Sharp street. Mr. Brodie 
bonded in the sum of $20,000. Mr. Schwab, in his peti- 
tion, stated that he had loaned the coneern $3,200, that 
other creditors are pressing, and that much money is 
tied up in materials that can not be realized on in a 
hurry, and that to protect the interests of all concerned 
a recéiver should be named. Mr. Franke consented to 
the proceeding. Among the creditors are a number of 
lumber dealers of the city. 








CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Cypress Demand Improved—Retailers Showing Buy- 
ing Activity—Yellow Pine Situation Better—Swamp 
Lands to Be Developed. 
NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 14. 

no sensational change in market conditions as they 

are reported here. Millmen say the gradual improve- 
ment is continued and business is picking up as_ the 
weather improves throughout the consuming territory. 

With the growth of demand prices tend toward greater 

firmness, with advances on certain items. The car sup- 

ply seems to be fairly adequate. 

Perceptible betterment of call sums up the cypress 
situation. The price advances forecast last week have 
not yet taken effect, though indications point to their 
early enforcement. Demand is well distributed, im 
provement being most noticeable where weather condi- 
tions have been most favorable. Retailers are getting 
into the market. Mill stocks are being carefully nursed 
to maintain assortments, there being still a scarcity of 
some items on many mill yards. 

Prices are rated stiff. One local operator who recently 
visited the northern and eastern markets and studied 
the quotations on competitive woods, declared his be- 
lief that cypress was ‘‘at least $10 too low’’; and 
cited in support of his contention the quotations on 
cypress and on other woods of corresponding and com- 
petitive uses. By his own statistics he made out an 
excellent case, showing that the competitive woods were 
commanding figures from $8 to $15 or $20 higher than 
cypress of virtually the same grades and adaptable to 
the same uses. There seems to be no present purpose 
of putting quotations up $10, though some advance in 
the near future would not prove a surprise. 

In yellow pine the call is also picking up in interior 
markets, with beneficial effect upon the price which, 
while firmer, still shows variations. The predominance 
of call for car and railroad material is not so pro- 
nounced, as retail yards are getting busy. The export 
market is rated quiet. South American business of fair 
volume is reported from the Gulf ports east of New 
Orleans, 

Significant outside interest in cutover and reclaimable 
swamp lands is noted this season. Registrar Grace, of 
the state land office at Baton Rouge, is in receipt almost 
daily of inquiries concerning the possibilities of develop- 
ing land of this character, its range of price and the 
location of tracts accessible to rail or water transporta- 


Seven days have brought 


tion. Many of the inquirers intimate that they have 
development projects under consideration. Inquiries 
from New York and Chicago are of notably large 
volume. 


Forester Foster, of the federal service, who is de- 
tailed to Louisiana to assist Mr. Grace in compiling 
forest statistics and forestry regulations, left Baton 
Rouge today for Morgan City. Before returning to the 
state capital he expects to visit Jeanerette and Plaque- 
mine, where he will be joined by State Forester Grace 
for a study of the cypress industry in its various phases. 

The McCarroll Lumber Company, of Hammond, has 
filed an amendment to its charter authorizing increase 
of its capital stock from $40,000 to $75,000, the pur- 
pose being, according to published reports, to secure 
financing of new projects undertaken by the company. 

The Fernwood Lumber Company is advertising for 
bids for the grubbing and grading of a 4-mile extension 
of the Fernwood & Gulf railroad in the western part of 
Marion county, Mississippi. 

Advices from McHenry, Miss., forecast the resump- 
tion of active operations by the Ten Mile Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill at Ten Mile, Miss., and the plant of the 
Farnsworth Lumber Company at Perkinston. The for- 
mer was placed out of service temporarily by a fire some 
months ago, while the latter has been closed since 1907. 

The Hammond Progressive Union is moving for estab- 
lishment of an interurban line between Hammond and 
Genesee, via Natalbany. All three are live lumber towns 
and it is believed that a paying patronage could be 


gained from the start. Hammond’s lively interest in 
the proposition seemingly rises from its belief that 
many of the sawmill folk would make their homes in 
that place if rapid transit were secured to enable them 
quickly and conveniently to travel to and from their 
work at Genesee and Natalbany. 

The Southern Classification committee, composed of 
traffic officials of a number of the principal southern 
railroads, began a meeting at the Grunewald hotel 
today and will probably continue in session until the 
latter part of the week. So far as classifications are 
concerned, the committee speaks with authority for all 
the railroads represented. It is announced that local 
shippers will be given a hearing at this meeting. 

It is announced from Jackson, Miss., that the Mer- 
cantile Lumber Company, headed by J. T. Allen, a 
well known Mississippi lumberman, has bought a 6-acre 
millsite at Duttonville, Jackson’s industrial suburb, and 
will within a few days begin to erect a planing mill 
of large capacity and a 25-ton ice plant. 

Thomas A. Moore, of T. A. Moore & Co., Chicago, 
spent the Carnival season in New Orleans. 

I’. W. Pettibone, of the Champion Lumber Company, 
was one of the prominent lumber visitors from Missis 
sippi last week. 

W. A. Durham, a Watsontown (Pa.) lumberman, was 
a New Orleans visitor recently. 

Mr. Hofstra, of the Sea Coast Lumber Company, New 
York, spent several days here last week. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


European Buyers Holding Off—Good Cuban Sugar 
Crop Expected to Sustain Trade—Interior Demand 
Livening Up—Wide Range of Prices. 


MosiLe, AuA., Feb. 13.—Transactions have been few 
on the Gulf coast in sawn timber during the last few 
weeks but the market remains firm, and prices, if any 
thing, are slightly higher. A recent sale made at Mobil 
was of 700 pieces, of 30 cubic feet average, the pric 
being 25 cents. Pensacola prices are reported close t: 
the same figure. Timber at Yellow lake is bringing 2° 
cents, which is equivalent to 241%4 cents at Mobile 
Stocks at Gulf ports are small, the supply being unde 
the small offerings of recent months. Some stock i 
going -to the interior trade and the small number ot 
exclusively timber mills has been diminished somewha 
by fire and other causes. 

The European market seems not to be in tune wit! 
the conditions prevailing on this side. Buyers on tli 
other side continue to hold aloof from proposals mad: 
by shippers, and the tendency of offers is downwar« 
rather than otherwise. Stocks at the chief British port: 
are lower and those at the outports are moderate, bu 
demand is limited to current necessities. No prospect 0! 
improvement is apparent. 

The largest single item in the movement of sawn tim 
ber during the week was that of the steamer Arnell for 
Alexandria, Egypt; by Rix M. Robinson, of Pensacola 
He also cleared a cargo for Italian ports. The Pensa 
cola Lumber Company cleared one cargo for Huelva an 
Marseilles. Other shipments included parcels for Liver 
pool, Antwerp and Amsterdam, and the total export 0 
the week to European and Egyptian ports was abo. 
5,000,000 superficial feet. 

In the West Indian trade, shipments to Cuba an! 
Porto Rico have been running heavy since the openii 
of the year and there is an unusual fleet of schoone 
loading at present at the several ports., Little has be: 
recorded for other islands but a fair number of orde 
are in hand for the Lesser Antilles, including Barbado 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Martinique and other islands. Bus 
ness with Jamaica is quiet and Trinidad is using # 
average quantity of lumber. In this trade prices sho 
an advancing tendency and quotations of shippers refle 
the firmer ideas cf the millmen on the subject of We 
Indisn schedules. Business conditions in Cuba are mu: 
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influenced by the large sugar crop and should continue 
prosperous throughout the year. Cuban shipments dur- 
ing the last week included a cargo for Daiquiri by the 
W. B. Paterson Lumber Company, a cargo for Cien 
fuegos and the usual quantity by steamer. ‘he Me- 
Intyre Lumber & Export Company cleared a fine cargo 
for Port of Spain and the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Com- 
pany a small cargo for the same port. The Moragues 
Lumber Company cleared a cargo for Porto Rico and 
small schooner loads went to Jamaica and San Domingo. 

In the South American trade the River Plate exports 
for January maintained the average established during 
the last year. Inquiry was light during the month, 
but a fair number of transactions were closed, never- 
theless, and the quantity booked for future shipment 
probably remains at about the same figure. The ma- 
jority of the mills cutting*for this trade have orders 
that will keep their saws running till May or June. 
Some increase has been noticed during the last week 
in inquiry and about the usual number of schedules 
are being figured on. Prices show little variation, the 
standard being perhaps a shade under that of a month 
ago, without any apparent reason. Opinions as to fu- 
ture South American market differ materially. It seems 
hardly probable that prices will average any lower than 
present quotations, while many reasons are given on 
which to base a prediction of a higher range of values. 
In 1906 the River Plate trade was very active, though 
in much less degree than in the last year, and the 
steady buying movement of 1906 sent prices up rapidly 
and steadily. Undoubtedly results would have been simi- 
lar last year had not other markets for pitch pine been 
much quieter than in 1906. The coming year, however, 
shows indications of a greatly enhanced activity in the 
home trade, which may divert many mills, wholly or 
partially, to that line of manufacture. Outward move- 
ment to River Plate last week was confined to a single 
steam cargo from this port for Buenos Ayres and a 
sail cargo for Pascagoula, Miss., for Concepcion, about 
2,725,000 feet in all. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers in the interior trade 
are feeling very much encouraged over the marked ad- 
vancement shown in this trade during the last week. 
It is noted that orders from the eastern states are much 
more plentiful, while those from the large cities of the 
central West are holding up well. The country trade 
appears to be backward but is expected to show up 
well soon. Demand for railroad material continues the 
strongest feature of the interior market. The ordering 
of new equipment by railroads is reported to have slack- 
ened somewhat during January, which fact is attributed 
to some uncertainty as to governmental and financial 
matters, but orders now booked will consume vast quan- 
tities of material. A few good equipment orders have 
been announced during the current month. 

As usual in a transitory market, there is a wide di- 
vergence in prices obtained, a range of as much as $7 
being reported in those for the same sizes of standard 
ear sills. The same is true of other lines of stock. The 
market as a whole has unquestionably strengthened, ae. 
vances since January 1 averaging at least $1 to $1.50 a 
thousand feet. Rift flooring is quiet and prices sa ag 
factory. Demand for bridge and building timber is 
unusual for this season and prices are strong. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Immediate Future of European Pitch Pine Trade Not 
Encouraging—South American Trade Active—Con 
tinental Situation More Stable. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Feb. 13.—Although the production 
of sawn timber is of small volume, the almost scant 
demand suffices to hold prices somewhat firm, which, in 
connection with good current requisition for stock in 
other grades, warrants. the opinion that the trade will 
not see lower prices on this class of stock. A review of 
trade conditions in the United Kingdom from the stand- 
point suggested by various trade reports will easily 
convince the shipper that the near future of the pitch 
pine business is anything but encouraging. This appar- 
ently is borne out by the fact that offers from the other 
side are not of wide enough margin to support expenses 
of a shipment. However, the production of timbers, 
backed by the maintenance of prices on other grades, is 
so well in hand that the gradual revival of demand will 
immediately be met with firm rises in prices. 

Last week 6,290,000 feet of stock were cleared from 
this district, 1,918,000 feet from Gulfport and 4,372,000 
feet from Pascagoula, of which the largest shipments 
went forward to the Netherlands and Argentine Republic. 

In South American trade, Argentine inquiries are not 
brisk and stocks going forward were contracted for last 
fall, prices at that time having been slightly better than 
at present. This business is looked upon as encourag- 
ing for the late spring season and better prices are ex- 
pected. In view of the increasing expansion brought 
about by the extension of the large railway trunk lines, 
an ineréasing pitch pine business evidently is certain, 
with better values. Between $16.50 and $17.50 is being 
asked for usual schedules and Rio deals bring from $18 
to $20 a thousand. Two cargoes cleared last week, total- 
ing 3,362,000 feet—the Norwegian bark Alastor carrying 
583,000 feet, valued at $9,565, and shipped by the Rob- 
inson Land & Lumber Company to Concepcion, Argen- 
tina; and the Norwegian steamship Hermes carrying 
2,779,000 feet, valued at $44,461, shipped by W. Denny 
& Co.~to Buenos Ayres from Scranton. Trade is fairly 
active with Uruguay and Brazil, which have had fair 
crops. Prices for stocks for these sections are reported 
a shade less than for the last eight months. 

Holland trade shows less depression than adjacent 
countries. Prices quickly show the influence of conditions 
in English ports. This influence probably is reflected, 
the real trouble likely being the tying up of the water- 


ways and decreased consumption. It is reported that the 
schedule submitted from continental buyers, and now 
under shippers’ consideration, show less rigidity of 
specification, usually a forerunner of slightly wider mar- 
gins for the shipper. The Swedish steamship Skogland, 
carrying a parcel of 476,000 feet, valued at $15,245, for 
Rotterdam, and one of 687,000 feet of sawn timber, 
valued at $15,107, for Delftzyl, was cleared by the 
European Lumber Company. 

Business with the majority of the western islands 
continues good with a fair volume of inquiries coming 
in. Shippers are asked slightly higher prices for these 
schedules by the mills; prices ranging from 25 to 75 
cents a thousand above those current during the latter 
part of the last year. Inquiries from Porto Rico show 
that in the near future the quantity of business closed 
will be appreciably smaller. Present prices show no 
signs of weakening. The clearance list shows two ship- 
ments, amounting to 725,000 feet to Cuba; the British 
schooner Earl Grey, with a cargo of 349, 000 feet, valued 
at $6,279, for Havana and shipped by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company, and the British schooner Dara C., 
with a cargo of 376,000 feet, valued at $6,202, for Ha- 
vana and shipped by the McIntosh Lumber Company, 
both shipments from Pascagoula. 

The British schooner Evllyn was cleared by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company for Fort de France, Mar- 
tinique, with a cargo of 285,000 feet, valued at $6,272, 
from Pascagoula. 

The British schooner Benefit was cleared by Middleton 
& Co. for Basse Terra, St. Kitts, with a cargo of 212,000 
feet, valued at $5,292, from Gulfport. 

The Portuguese bark Cacilda was cleared by Hunter, 
Benn & Co. from Pascagoula with a cargo of 364,000 
feet, valued at $6,734, and 179,000 feet sawn timber, 
valued at $3,721, for Oporto, Portugal. 

It is reported that Hunter, Benn & Co., of Pascagoula, 
will open offices in Gulfport, with a view to increasing 
their shipping facilities. 


Entries at Gulfport. 


British steamship Cardiff, 1,786 tons, from Newport News, 
for Ladnier Bros. 

Norwegian bark Acitiv, 699 tons, from Hamburg, for H. 
Weston Lumber Co. 

British steamship Harlesden, 3,439 tons, from Philadelphia, 
for L. N. Dantzler Co. 

British steamship Rose Lea, 2,066 tons, from Mobile, for 
IIunter, Benn & Co. 

Dutch steamship Alioth, 2,298 tons, from Charleston, for 
Hugo Forchheimer. 

[british schooner Gypsum Empress, 723 
France, for S. E. Naylor & Co. 

American schooner H. 7'. Beacham, 266 tons, from Havana, 
for Holmes & Herrick Co. 

sritish steamship Royal Exchange, 1,320 tons, from Nor- 
folk, for European Lumber Co. 

German steamship EZ. Russ, 1,456 tons, from Pensacola, 
for J. W. Corry & Co. 


Entries at Pascagoula. 


tons, from Fort de 


British schooner M. J. Taylor, 377 tons, from Colon, for 
W. Denny & Co. 

British schooner C. W. A/ilis, 318 tons, from Havana, for 
L. N. Dantzler Co. 

British schooner Lord of Avon, 325 tons, from Cienfuegos, 
for McIntosh Lumber Co. 

British schooner Erilda, 349 tons, from Cuba, for L. N. 
Dantzler Co 

British barkentine St. Paul, 440 tons, from Kingston, for 
Master. 

British schooner Zeta, 335 tons, from Havana, for L. N. 
Dantzler Co. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Inquiries and Orders Continue Good — Favorable 
Weather Has Facilitated Shipment—Box Factory 
Receives Machinery—Timber Land Transferred. 
WARREN, ARK., Feb. 12.—Business continues good 

with the mills. Manufacturers do not usually expect a 

heavy placing of orders until about the first of March. 

The present increased business is thought to be brought 

about by the low retail stocks all over the country, 

dealers being obliged to replenish at once to meet imme- 
diate demands. 

A fair volume of orders has been received this 
week at as good prices as could be obtained on the 
present market. Inquiries also have been numerous. 

The weather has been very favorable to shipping, with 
the result that a good volume of lumber was shipped. 
Collections are very satisfactory. 

The following railroad men were Warren visitors this 
week: A. C. Abell, superintendent of the Valley divi- 
sion of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern rail- 
road, with headquarters at Monroe, La.; J. F. Curdie, 
contracting agent for the Michigan Central railroad, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.; F. P. Zimmerman, 
traveling freight agent of the Big Four, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., and W. 8. Turner, traveling 
freight agent for the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis rail- 
way, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.. 

W. A. Mathews & Co., of Pine Bluff, Ark., stave 
manufacturers, have closed a deal with the Kendall Lum- 
ber Company for 8,882 acres of fine virgin white oak 
timber. 

Several cars of machinery for the box tactory recently 
located at Hope have arrived and the work of installing 
has begun. The chief industry of the plant will be the 
manufacture of box shooks, with a capacity of 15,000 
feet a day, and it will employ about fifty men. 

The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Company, of Detroit, 
has received its machinery and equipment for a big 
band mill at Nettleton, and work on the plant is being 
pushed. The mill will have a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet and will employ a large force of men. This com- 
pany lately has acquired possession of 4,400 acres of 
timber land in the vicinity and has several miles of 
railroad built, with spur tracks at Nettleton, connecting 
with the Iron Mountain railroad. Men began this week 
placing the engine and machinery in position. 
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Menres and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000. 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of 
corporations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on agemand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added 

Courteous treatment is extended to all 
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THE AMERICAN 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Capital, $3,000,000.00 
We buy and sell entire issues of 


Timber and Water Power 


BONDS 


A Thoroughly Equipped Savings Bank, 
Trust Company and Bond Department. 


Correspondence Invited. 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by and held 
in trust for the stockholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago. 


CORNER CLARK AND MONROE STS. 











' Money to Loan 


Secured by Bond Mortgages 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Our 
Automatic Sprinkler |} 
Equipment 


Prevents Fires 


in your manufacturing plant. 
It gives you the best kind 


of protection and 


Pays For Itself 


by cuttiug down the pre- 
mium rate on your fire 
insurance. The lowering 
in rate soon pays for the 


equipment 


Out of Savings 


Let us send you some esti- 





mate blanks and our special 
proposition. 


We carry the cost. 





Geo. H. Holt & Co. 


Manhattan Building 
CHICAGO 























Hoo Hoo’s, This Is for You! 


Show Your Colors 


This beautiful inlaid wood emblem of 
your worthy order carries the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of your own officers, 
and should find a place on every loyal 
member’s home and office wall. 


Inlaid in sections of different woods in their 
natural colors on five-ply veneered panels, 
handsomely framed. Size, 16 inches square. 


Price each - - - $3.00 


Order today from the maker 


EUGENE BLOCK 
9311-13 Evans Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 














NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Preparations Making for Steamboat Terminal—Big 
Hardwood Mill to Be Established—-Farm Implement 
Factory Will Resume After Long Idleness. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 14.—Ofiicials of the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company spent some time here last 
week making arrangements for terminal facilities to 
be operated in connection with the line of boats to be 
established on the Mississippi river between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. They looked over a number of pieces of 
property but reached no definite decision. They state 
that it will be necessary to spend $500,000 to provide 
adequate facilities in Memphis. 

The company has begun the construction of some of 
its boats and barges, the first of which will be off the 
ways in August or September. Some lumbermen here 
are stockholders. in this company. Lumbermen always 
have believed that heavy traffic such as lumber, coal, steel 
and iron should be handled by water, thus permitting 
railroads to devote their facilities to traffic requiring 
more rapid handling and furnishing a larger margin of 
profit. 

The Moffett, Bowman & Rush Lumber Company, of 
Madison, Ind., will establish a hardwood mill in this 
city with a capacity of 40,000 feet. It will be erected 
on a site of five acres. The main buildings will be fire- 
proof. Uptodate machinery will be installed and the 
management hopes to have the plant in operation within 
ninety days. 

The New South Plow Works, at Columbus, Miss., re- 
cently bought from C. R. Smith by Lundegren & 
Craig, manufacturers of buggies and plows in Ohio, is 
yiepasing to operate. Besides operating the plow 
works, the owners will establish a buggy plant at Colum- 
bus. The plow works, which has been idle a long time, 
is one of the most extensive hardwood consumers in that 
part of Mississippi. 

It is announced that the Mercantile Lumber Company 
has bought six acres of land near Jackson, Miss., on 
which it will build a lumber mill and ice factory. The 
plant will represent an investment of about $50,000 and 
will give employment to from sixty to seventy-five 
persons. 

Several carloads of machinery for the box factory be- 
ing erected at Hope, Ark., have arrived and will be 
installed as rapidly as possible. The plant will manu- 
facture box shooks and will have a capacity of 15,000 
feet a day. 

The snowstorm over the Memphis territory during the 
last few days has not been heavy enough to interfere 
with the production of hardwood lumber and _prac- 
tically all mills in the Memphis district are operating 
at full capacity. The broken condition of dry stocks, 
especially in the higher grades, accounts for the fact 
that manufacturers are unwilling to lose any operating 
time. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company has done some work 
on the railway between Chancy and Charlestoy, Miss., 
over which it is to handle its timber and lumber, but 
the ground is so wet that practically nothing can be 
done. The company is operating all of its woodworking 
industries at Charleston full time and reports a much 
more favorable outlook, 

The Indiana & Arkansas Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, with mills at Marianna, Ark., contemplates 
extensive improvements which inciude concrete founda- 
tions for all its lumber piles which are spread over about 
twenty-five acres. The plant operates about eight 
months during’ each year and has an average daily cut of 
80,000 feet. G. E. W. Luehrmann, of St. Louis, Mo., 
is president of the company. At a meeting of the di- 
rectors held lately he expressed himself as very well 
pleased with the year’s operations. Capt. M. P. Fulton 
is in charge of the mill. 

George C. Ebemann, of Bennett & Witte, Memphis 
and Cincinnati, has returned from a business trip to New 
Orleans and other southern points. 

W. H. Greble, of the Three States Lumber Company, 
has returned from Indianapolis, Ind., where he attended 
the funeral of a brother and a sister. He is receiving 
the condolence of his many friends in the lumber industry 
upon his very severe misfortune. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Business Far Beyond Same Period of Last Year—Bad 
Weather Hindered Logging and Stocks are Ill As- 
sorted—Big Lumber Shed. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 15.—With some good and 
much bad weather, the Nashville lumber market held 
its own during the last week. The volume of business 
was good and compared favorably with previous weeks 
of this year. Prevailing prices were firm on all grades. 
Local dealers declare that January and February have 
been so far ahead of the same period in 1908 as to be 
without comparison. It is confidently expected that 
when the backbone of winter has been broken great 
spring activity will begin all down the line. 

Oak and poplar, oak plain and quartered, continue 
leaders in demand. The supply of chestnut has been 
light with much activity for all that was to be had. 
In fact all stocks are light and not well assorted. 

Orders have come in freely for the season and inquiries 
were numerous especially for the better grades. Lower 
grades also were in good demand. 

One of the heaviest snows ever known in this section 
fell Friday and, being general, it will cause a consider- 





able 1ise in the Cumberland river and will increase re- 
ceipts of logs from the upper river section where mil- 
lions of feet await water transportation to this market. 
Only one good tide has come this season and that re- 
sulted in heavy receipts of logs. 

The ill assorted stocks make it somewhat difficult for 
manufacturers to fill orders for immediate shipment. 
The deep snows and frozen rivers in the upper country 
have hindered inland mills in getting a supply of logs. 
This condition soon will be relieved with the advent of 
spring. . 

Improvement is noticeable in demands for railroad ma- 
terials. Iactory trade is fair. Demand for lower grades 
of box materials is better. Hickory, ash and basswood 
in addition to the grades above reported, have heen in 
good demand. There has been a fair movement of gum 
and cottonwood. The cypress market is improved and 
spring prospects for this wood are considered fine, 

Thomas R, LeSeuer, general manager for the Brown 
Chemical Company, this city, has resigned that position 
to become secretary of the W. J. Cude Land & Lum- 
ber Company. He is known as one of the foremost 
young business men of this city. The lumber firm to 
which he goes is one of the largest in this section, being 
capitalized at $300,000 and having extensive interests in 
Mississippi, west Tennessee and other sections. Mr. 
LeSeuer succeeds A. B. Ransom, who recently succeeded 
his brother, J. B. Ransom, deceased, as president of John 
B. Ransom & Co. and of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company. The new secretary has had lumber 
experience, having formerly been with Love, Boyd & Co, 

In New Decatur, Ala., is located one of the largest 
lumber drying sheds in north Alabama. The building is 
62x150 feet, two stories high, with 240 lumber booths 
and cost $3,000. It is owned by Mr. Crawford, who has 
been twenty years in the lumber business. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


Situation Favorable in All Branches Hardwood Trade— 
Lumber Company Gets Good Contract—Red Cedar 
Concerns Active. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 14.—Business is good with 
retail lumber firms here and the wholesale and manu- 
facturing interests indicate good conditions, barring 
complications arising from the severe winter. Quar- 
tered oak is at its hight. Plain white and red oak is 
in good request. No sluggish items are in this market 
except perhaps a tendency to that condition with low 
grade poplar. 

The Williams & Veris Lumber Company, one of the 
strongest wholesale hardwood firms here, has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $110,000. It has a 
quantity of oak and poplar lumber in its yard and is 
receiving more from country points. 

The Zack Taylor Lumber Company, a housebuilding 
material and retail concern, will rebuild the portion of 
its plant and’ mechanical department recently burned. 

Willingham & Co. have been awarded the contract for 
the city high school building at Fayetteville, Tenn., on 
a bid of $18,500. This is a retail lumber firm of Chat- 
tanooga and is also interested in construction work. 

The Cleveland Lumber & Manufacturing Company, at 
Cleveland, Tenn., thirty miles east of Chattanooga, re- 
ports a good business. This firm is in its sixth year and 
its annual shipments of oak, pine and poplar run into 
the millions of feet. 

Senor Alvardo Zayas, vice president of the Republic of 
Cuba, was a guest of honor in Chattanooga several days 
ago. He visited the historic points about the city and 
was surprised at the industrial progress. He was 
accompanied by George M. Bradt, editor of a’ Havana 
paper and a former Chattanoogan. 

The Alabama Red Cedar Company has begun opera- 
tions at its new plant at the old Catheart saw mill in 
New Decatur. The factory turns out cedar slabs for the 
manufacture of lead pencils in large quantities. Fifty 
women and thirty men are employed. The greater part 
of the output is sent to Germany. 

The ane Red Cedar Woodenware Company, at 
Murfreesboro, recently took over the woodenware de- 
partment of the Prewitt-Spurr Company, at Nashville, 
and is operating full time. 

The American Lead Pencil Company is operating a 
cedar stock mill at Murfreesboro, which was visited 
this week by a correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. ‘The material is manufactured into slabs and 
shipped to Hoboken, N. J. Another plant is operated by 
the company at-Lewisburg. E. L, Aschheim is manager 
of both but gives his time chiefly to the latter. About 
300 people are employed at the two plants. Tennessee 
red cedar is not so plentiful as formerly and old fence 
rails are being hauled into Murfreesboro by the thou- 
sands for use in this mill. 

The Sheffield Lumber Company, at Sheffield, Ala., is 
busy getting out an order of 10,000 pieces of piano 
veneer for the Forbes Piano Company. The veneer is 
20 inches by 61 inches. 








FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Concern Receives Desirable Order—Veneer Company 
Improves Plant--New Chair Factory Opened—Nu- 
merous Frame Dwellings to Be Erected. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 14.—C. L. Morris, of Plym- 

outh, has received an order for 70,000 feet of dimension 

lumber to be used in the construction of a sanitariym. 
Repairs and improvements are being made to its plant 
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by the Indiana Veneer & Lumber Company, Twenty-third 
street and the Lake Erie & Western railroad tracks. 

The Cobb Chair Company has just opened its new fac- 
tory at Shelbyville, having recently moved there from 
Aurora. Eighteen people are employed but the force 
will be increased to forty about March 1. 

Logs aggregating 102 linear feet from one poplar tree 
have been received by J. V. Stimson, hardwood manu- 
facturer at Huntingburg. Mr. Stimson states that nine 
logs were cut from the trunk and one 10-foot log above 
the fork. The tree is from Kentucky and is one of the 
largest ever cut in that state. 

During the last week permits for thirty-two frame 
dwellings, to cost $2,000 each, were issued to local lum- 
ber concerns as follows: Southern Lumber Company, 
eleven dwellings on Eastern avenue; Shimer Bros., five 
houses on Kenwood avenue, and Central States Lumber 
Company, sixteen houses on Eastern avenue and Rural 
street. These dwellings are to be modern and sold on the 
payment plan. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Hardwood Concerns Receiving Numerous Orders—Sash 
and Door Mills Putting Men Out on Road—Saw 
Mills Getting in Stock of Logs. 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 17.—Business with the hard- 
wood manufacturers in this section continues very good. 
Orders have been coming in briskly the last week or ten 
days and inquiries are on the increase. The month 
promises to be better in many ways than January. Retail 
dealers say trade has been improving gradually since the 
first of the year. Sash and door men and planing mill 
men say that business is more than holding its own and 
they look for a very active spring and summer trade. 
Indications point to a lively building spurt in Evansville 
and vicinity the coming season. 

Congressman John W. Boehne, a furniture manufac- 
turer of this city, who announced several weeks ago that 
he would not again be a candidate for Congress, is being 
urged by his friends in this part of the state to recon- 
sider the matter and make another race. 

Stave mills in this section are running full time and 
expect a very busy year. 

Reports received from Maj. A. C. Rosencranz, who is 
touring Europe, state that he is having a good time. 
Major Rosencranz is president of the Vulcan Plow Works, 
vf this city. 

Frank Lohoff, president of the Evansville Tool Works, 
says business is good and that he looks for more busi- 
ness this year than his company received during 1909. 

Charles von Behren, of the von Behren Manufacturing 
Company, of this city, reports a good, steady trade. He 
says the company is receiving a great many orders from 
the Pacific Coast states. 

Since the Ohio river reached a good boating stage the 
river saw mills in this city have been getting all the good 
logs they want. Most of the logs come from Green and 
Pond rivers in Kentucky. 

W. H. Bultman, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, and E. 8. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door 
Company, are on the road in the interest of their firms. 

Planing mills at Mt. Carmel, Fairfield, Carmi and 
Shawneetown, Il., are running full time. 

Edward Ploeger, of the Bosse Furniture Company, and 
interested in the Henderson Desk Company, at Henderson, 
Ky., has returned from a business trip to Henderson. 

Capt. J. H. Moeller, well known lumber and stave 
manufacturer of Mt. Vernon, Ind., was on the com- 
mittee to entertain visiting Elks at Mt. Vernon lately 
when the new Elks’ home was dedicated. 

Benjamin Bosse, of the Bosse Furniture Company, has 
returned from a business trip to Chicago. He reports 
business conditions in the North and Northwest looking 
up somewhat. 

Charles Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Com- 
pany, reports business very good. 

The hardwood plant of A. B. Nickey & Son, at Prince- 
ton, Ind., is being operated full time and business with 
the company is reported very good. 

The Starbuck saw mill, at Petersburg, Ind., is re- 
ported running full time and the company has been get- 
ting in some fine logs the last week or ten days. There 
is still a good deal of white oak, hickory, ash and syca- 
more in that part of the state. The sycamore trees along 
White river are large and of a fine quality and a great 
many have been cut during the last year. 

W. H. McCurdy, of the Hercules Buggy Company, has 
declined a position on the Evansville park board offered 
him by Mayor Charles F. Heilman. 

W. H. McCurdy and Fred M. Hills, of the Hercules 
Buggy Company will go to Indianapolis in March to 
finish their degrees in Scottish Rite Masonry. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Concrete Company Elects Officers—Wooden Ware 
Concern Increases Capital—Work on Oil Plant 
Started—New Enterprise. 

Soutn BENp, INp., Feb. 14.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Concrete Manufacturing & Con- 
struction Company, of Mishawaka, was held in this city 
Wednesday evening. The following directors were 
elected: W. H. Shontz, H. F. Elbel, W. L. Kimball, C. 
H. Dodge, R: F. Hollowell, M. E. Knoblock and Akin 
Moore. Following the adjournment of the stockholders 
a directors’ meeting was held and the following officers 
elected for the year: W. H. Shontz, president; C. H. 
Dodge, vice president; W. L. Kimball, secretary; Akin 
Moore, treasurer; M. E. Knoblock, superintendent. The 
business for the year 1909 was very satisfactory but the 
general outlook for 1910 is brighter. 

The Goshen Churn & Ladder Company has increased 


its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. The stock- 
holders in the concern are John B. Hager, Charles L. 
McDonald, John B. Cripe and Charles A. Estes. The 
concern’s surplus has been reduced to capital stock. 

The Indiana Lumber & Manufacturing Company be- 
gan work this week on its contract for the erection of 
the stockrooms and an office building for the South Bend 
Oil Company, lately incorporated. The company will 
be managed by the principal owner and founder, William 
I’, Kelts, of Richmond, W. Va. 

The Security Ladder Company has filed articles of 
incorporation, capital stock $25,000, and the life of the 
concern is fifty years. The articles provide that the 
principal place of business shall be Goshen, this state. 
The incorporating directors are W. O. Vallette, Aaron 
Hartzler, 8S. F. Poorman, A. E. Brownell, H. D. Rough, 
George A. Riley and Lou W. Vail. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Unfavorable Weather Militating Against Business— 
General Tendency of Trade Brisk—Prices Firm 
and Buying Slow. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Unfavorable weather 
continues, and with some trouble resulting from a 
shortage of cars, trade shows a slight lull. While there 
have been no advances, recent increases in quotations 
have been maintained and the market shows an excel- 
lent undertone. 

Traveling salesmen report generally short stocks in 
the hands of dealers. Factories are in the market 
for stocks of every variety. The unfavorable weather 
affected them only slightly which aids in maintaining 
the tone of the market. There is an especially good 
demand for freight car stocks. 

H. W. Collins, manager of sales for the Central 
division of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
there has not been any change in prices. January 
business was good and February so far shows up very 
well. Orders are coming in well from all sections and 
for all grades of lumber. W. H. Collins, of this 
company, left the middle of last week for Pittsburg, to 
be gone several days. He returned recently from a 
business trip thtough Harrisburg, Hagerstown and 
other points in eastern Pennsylvania. fF. B. Pryor, 
manager of the western sales division, and A. L. 
Gilliam, manager of the eastern sales division of the 
same company, located at Chicago and Philadelphia 
respectively, attended a meeting of the sales force of 
the company in the home office February 12. Both 
managers report a good run of orders in their terri- 
tories. 

C. G. McLaughlin, general manager for the Me- 
Laughlin-Hoffman Lumber Company, reports an increase 
in the demand. He says that factory trade is still 
the best, while yard trade is looking up. He thinks the 
weather is the principal drawback to a better expan- 
sion of the market. 

G. O. McFarland, of the Middle States Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a tendency of the market to adjust itself 
with the higher prices prevailing in the South. He 
thinks the market will advance soon. H. C. Bard, of 
the same company, left for Shrevesport, La., where 
he will join D. O. McFarland in inspecting the com- 
pany’s mill at Tunice. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber Company, 
says there is a better movement of lumber despite the 
continued bad weather. Yard men show only a slight 
disposition to buy, while there is a general readiness 
on the part of factories when they are in need of 
stock. Prices are still stiff and the tendency is to 
stiffen. Cypress remains strong. George B. Jobson, 
secretary of this company, will return in a short time 
from a two weeks’ business trip through several of the 
southern states. 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber 
Company, says there is a scarcity in car materials and 
a tendency to advance on that stock, but the remainder 
of the market is steady. J. C. Burns, superintendent 
of the mill and timber tract of this company, with 
several of his assistants, were at the Columbus office 
last week consulting with the officers. H. C. Buskirk, 
sales manager for the company, recently returned from 
a ten days’ trip through Kentucky and West Virginia. 

L. B. Schneider, of the John R. Gobey Company, re- 
ports unchanged conditions in practically all branches 
of the lumber trade. Prices are holding their own 
and the prospects are good. He says the recent ad- 
vances in cypress have been well maintained. John 
R. Gobey left early in the week for a business trip 
through Michigan. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Acorn 
Lumber Company A. B. McKean was reélected presi- 
dent and general manager and C. A. Beckett secretary 
and treasurer. The company recently moved its office 
and yard from East Rich street to Rich street and the 
Hocking Valley railway tracks, where the two yards 
were consolidated. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the J. J. Snider 
Lumber Company resulted in the election of Daniel 
Snider, president; James Detmeyer, vice president, and 
James E. MeNally, secretary-treasurer. These officers, 
with J. W. Reynolds and John Sowers, constitute the 
board of directors. 

Announcement is made of the removal of the firm of 
H. J. Reinhard & Co., from Columbus to Winton, near 
Cincinnati. The company has opened a wholesale yard 
at that place. Mill connections have been made with 
a Tennessee firm. 

W. E. Hyde, receiver for the Rood Lumber Company, 
reports the plant in operation on full time. The re- 
ceivership will have lasted a year April 1, when some 
effort toward reorganization will be made. 

The E. D. Doddington Company reports steady busi- 





























































































$600,000 


WESTERN 
COOPERAGE 
COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
SIX PER CENT (6%) 


FIRST MORTGAGE, SERIAL, 
GOLD TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Dated March 1, 1910 
Due Serially September 1, 1910, 
to March 1, 1920 

Denominations, $500 and 1,000. 

Coupon Bonds registrable as to Principal 
Interest payable March 1st and September ist. 

Principal and Interest payable at 

CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF ILLINOIS, 
TRUSTEE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Total Authorized Issue, $600,000 


Bonds maturing on or before March 1, 1915, may be 
redeemed on any interest day at 105 and accrued in- 
terest; all maturities later than March 1, 1915, at 110 
and accrued interest. 

The major portion of the security covered by this 
mortgage is a tract of 12,000 acres of timber lands 
located in Clatsop County, Oregon, valued at $1,750,- 
000, but in addition it covers timber lands, real estate, 
mills and machinery, located in Oregon, Washington 
and California, with an appraised value of $1,220,000. 

We have purchased this entire issue, after making 
a searching investigation, and wish to direct particu- 
lar attention to the following strong points in connec- 
tion with these bonds, which we recommend as a safe 
and conservative investment: 

1. The bond issue is secured by a CLOSED, ABSO- 
LUTE FIRST MORTGAGE. 

2. The bond issue is only about ONE-FIFTH of the 
estimated value of the property mortgaged. : 

3. The company’s yearly net EARNINGS are about 
four times the interest on these bonds, and provide 
ample security for redemption of the bonds at matu- 
rity. 

4. The SINKING FUND is sufficient to retire the 
entire bond issue before one-third of the timber is cut. 

5. The NET WORTH of the Company is about one 
and one-half (11) times the amount of the bond issue, 
exclusive of the timber lands in the purchase of which 
these bonds are issued. 

6 The fire hazard is practically eliminated by heavy 
rainfalls, dense fogs, and the maintenance of an effi- 
cient patrol. 

7. The owners and managers of the Company are 
experienced, successful business men. 

8. The interest return is attractive. 


Price 100 and Accrued Interest 


Circular Giving Full Details 
Will Be Sent Upon Application 





FARWELL TRUST COMPANY 


226 LaSalle Street 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


152 Monroe Street 
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E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 


10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
3 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
icar 5-4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 
6 cars 8-4 No. 3 Common Chestnut 


This Stock May Be Dressed 
or Resawed 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

















If Competition 
Is Keen 


You ought to carry the best 
stock. Get better quality for 
the money you invest. Start 


with 
HEMLOCK bimension 
WHITE AND YELLOW PINE 
POPLAR AND HARDWOODS 














Careful Attention. oe HH Prompt Shipments. 
The McDonald Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. PITTSBURG, PA, 








THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
We are in the market for— 


10 to 20 Cars 4' Hemlock Lath. 
S00,000' 1x10 and 1x12 No. 2 Hemlock Boards 
10 to 20 Cars 4' No. 1 and No. 2 White Pine Lath 
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LOCATIONS FOR 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


AND 


WOODWORKING PLANTS 


ON THE 


illinois Central 


Yaz00 & Mississippi Valley Railroads 


There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 





For full Information address 


Cc. J. CLAIR 
ilinois Centralte ke NO. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 











Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


\Gys Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


ee 
4 Write Us. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago. Ill. 





ness, although the weather is having the effect of stop- 
ping business to a certain extent. 

D. W. Kerr, of the W. L. Whitacre Company, reports 
a fair trade with an excellent outlook. Many of the 
cealers apparently are waiting for the winter. to break 
before buying much. 

C. T. Nelson, of the column company bearing his 
name, reports steady business, when the season of the 
year and the inclement weather are taken into con- 
sideration. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Business Situation Much Improved—Heavy Snow Gives 
Promise of High Water—Lumberman Gets Substan- 
tial Government Contract. 

WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 15.—Conditions generally ap- 
pear much improved over last week, although the heavy 
snow which fell early in the week has a tendency to 
hamper the prospects for continued improvement and 
with warmer weather setting in the outlook for high 
water has caused the trade to slow up in buying. 

The sympathy of the trade goes out this week to John 
T. Scott, of Bridgeport, in his bereavement of his 
estimable wife, who died on Monday after an illness ex- 
tending over a year. 

The Guy Johnston Contracting Company, at Toronto, 
Ohio, has reeecived a contract from the United States 
government for two houses to cost $12,000 to be erected 
at Wellsville, Ohio, and expects to start erecting as soon 
as the material can be secured. 

The Wellsville Lumber Company, at Wellsville, Ohio, 
has sold out its yard and building material to Forbes & 
Morrow, of that city, who will operate it in connection 
with their present yard there. Mr. Leighly, of the former 
company, will likely locate in another section of the 
county. 

L. W. May, of Steubenville, Ohio, has returned from 
an important trip in southern Ohio looking after his 
trade. 

Risher Bros., at Mingo, Ohio, made an assignment last 
week for the benefit of their creditors. 

The Elwood Lumber Company, at Follansbee, W. Va., 
has opened a branch line at its yard and will handle 
builders’ supplies and all kinds of feed in connection 
with its lumber trade. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Outdoor Business and Car Service Hampered by 
Snow—General Lumber Trade Good—Outlook for 
Spring Excellent. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 15.—Heavy snows have in- 
terfered with outdoor operations in Cincinnati’s lum- 
ber market to a greater extent this winter than at any 
time in the last fifteen years. This has seriously inter- 
fered with railroad operations and the car service has 
been wretched, many complaints being filed of inability 
to get cars, and also of delayed deliveries after the cars 
had been pulled out of the yards. Hauling by teams 
has been badly interfered with and deliveries in many 
cases have been held up for several days at a time. 

There is great improvement in the desk and office ap- 
pliance manufacturing industry. The demand for desks 
for export is steadily increasing and is in better con- 
dition now than at any time since 1907. 

Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & Robinson, is being 
congratulated on all sides on his recovery from his 
long siege of illness last fall and early winter. 

Frank Scott, of the T. P. Seott Lumber Company, 
says business at its plant is all that could be desired, 
the greatest difficulty experienced being that of in- 
ability to handle business on account of bad weather. 
He is having trouble handling the business coming in. 

Duhlmeier Bros. will occupy the land vacated by the 
removal of the yards of Samuel Taft from the McLean 
avenue site. They will add this yard to their own, 
which adjoins on the east, thus giving them a frontage 
on the Southern railroad yards and extending their fa- 
cilities for handling lumber. 

Colonel Stanberry, of the Chicago Coal & Lumber 
Company, says there is a better movement in yellow 
pine and that conditions will steadily improve. He 
thinks the present conditions will result in higher prices 
in the spring. Colonel Stanberry is a director of the 
great Ohio Valley Exposition, which will be held in 
this city in August and September in place of the 
usual fall festival. The plans embrace a most ex- 
tensive exhibition of manufactures and products and 
the entire center of the city will be devoted to the 
exhibition, including the music hall, Washington park 
and the entire canal within the center of the city. Ar- 
rangements are being completed with the Wright 
brothers to arrange an aviation meet. Machinery ex- 
hibits will be a feature. 

The great hardwood flooring plants of the M. B. 
Farrin Company and the Farrin-Korn Company are 
busy. Chester F. Korn in a recent talk said their 
plant was running full and that the outlook was very 
good. The Central Box Shook Company, which is one 
of the auxiliary plants of this great combination, is 
also busy with orders. Box making is also carried on 
at this plant. 

The mills of C. Crane & Co., in the East End, are 
all running full time, with a supply of logs sufficient 
to keep the mills busy the year round. Mr. Crane says 
business is good and they are loading up the average 
number of cars daily. The facilities for the handling 
and shipping of lumber at this plant are the best ob- 
tainable. There are over 50,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods on stick in the great yards, which extend along 
the river for over a mile and cover every available inch 
of ground on both sides of Eastern avenue. They also 
have large storage yards at Madisonville, a suburb. 


There is a good stage of water in the Ohio river and 
all danger of floods for the year have passed. These 
conditions are considered very favorable for a prosper- 
ous year by the millmen operating along the banks of 
the Ohio. 

The saw mill and veneer plant of the Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moffett Company, at the west end of the Eighth 
street viaduct, is running full time. The company 
manufactures mahogany and quartered oak veneers, 
both sawed and sliced, besides operating a large lum- 
ber yard in connection with its mills. The entire mill 
plant is built of concrete. 

The Francke mill, at St. Bernard, is running full 
time, with a good supply of oak and walnut logs col- 
lected along the railroads, a large number of which 
are straight and perfect and produce good veneer 
flitches, and are manufactured into that class of lum- 
ber and disposed of to the numerous veneer mills in 
this vicinity. The mill has a very large stock of wal- 
nut, cherry and oak on stick in its yards, which will 
ultimately be shipped to its headquarters in Bremen, 
Germany. 

The plant of the Wiborg & Hanna Company, at 
North Fairmount, is busy manufacturing gum products, 
drop siding, flooring and interior finish. They manu- 
facture a great volume of thin sawed lumber for box 
and cigar box manufacturers in poplar and other 
woods. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 


Trade Seriously Affected by Heavy Snowfall—Mills 
and Camps Tied Up—Good Season Expected When 
Spring Opens. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 16.—During the last week 
the trade has suffered the most serious drawback exper- 
ienced in several years and the end is not in sight. Re- 
ports from all over this state, as well as the entire Ohio 
and Little Kanawha valleys, tell of the heaviest snowfall 
for many years, the depth of which averages about fif- 
teen inches. All the railroads suffered heavily, especially 
the branch lines extending to and from the mills and 
lumber camps scattered through the mountain regions, 
many of them being tied up completely. Alarm is felt 
among the mills located along the streams and every 
precaution is being taken to protect their property from 
expected floods, many of them having thousands upon 
thousands of logs rafted and lying in the little harbors 
awaiting the opportunity to drift them to their destina- 
tion. 

The better grades of lumber are firm, with a slight in- 
crease noted in sound wormy chestnut, oak and cypress, 
the latter having not experienced a decline since the lat- 
ter part of last October, but having gone steadily for- 
ward, each month the price lists showing a nice increase 
over the one preceding. Many of the dealers find it diffi- 
cult to keep a sufficient supply of these grades on hand 
to meet the demand which is steadily on the increase. 
The run of the mills, however, remains inactive, there 
being a seemingly smal] demand for it. 

The retailers are making great preparations for han- 
dling what promises to be one of the biggest seasons 
locally in many years. Several large contracts are under 
consideration and estimates being made on them for the 
erection of big buildings, factories, homes ete., as soon 
as the weather will permit. 

T. E. Graham, of the Graham-Bumgarner Company, 
this city, is in Cincinnati this week, looking after the 
erection of the company’s factory. He was accompanied 
by Manager Waldschmidt, who will go to Minneapolis 
and other western cities to visit the big plants to get 
modern ideas for the factory here. This company ex- 
pects to begin the erection of its factory at the earliest 
possible date. 

Edward Gerwig, of the Bentley & Gerwig Furniture 
Company, this city, who has been in Detroit for the last 
several days has returned home. 

Edward B. Neal, with the Parkersburg Tie & Timber 
Company, is home from a trip to Kentucky where he in- 
spected the company’s holdings. 

C. H. Holden, with the Midland Lumber Company, this 
city, left yesterday for the east; and J. C. West with 
the same company is in Detroit and Chicago this week. 

George P. Morgan, with the W. 8. Mercereau Lumber 
Company, is home from a trip through Ohio on business 
for his firm. 

John Romine, with the J. W. Romine Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is home from a trip through the lower 
end of this state. He reports the prospects for a big 
trade in the spring to be excellent and he is looking for 
one of the best years for some time. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Manufacturers and Dealers Preparing for Early 
Spring Business—Trade Quiet but Fully Up to the 
Average. 

BurFaLo, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Company is looking carefully to its oak and 
other supplies at Memphis and elsewhere in the South- 
west to be prepared for early demands. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company reports 
that its operations on the Cumberland in upper Tennes- 
see are going along slowly as there is about 15 inches 
of snow there and that means precious little work on 
the part of the mill hands. 

The wjnter trade of T. Sullivan & Co. is reported 
the best it ever has been at this time of year, both 
lake hardwoods and Pacific coast lumber moving as 
fast as the yard forces are prepared to take care of it. 

The yard of F. W. Vetter is doing business, having 
a large lot of all sorts of hardwoods ordered for imme- 
liate shipment. Mr. Vetter will go south soon for more 
stock. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 











Transportation Impeded by Snowfall—Western Stock 
Finding Place in Local Yards—Will Bring Lumber 
from New Brunswick. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 15.—The heavy fall 
of snow during the last week has been retarding business 
somewhat, shipments being made under conditions not at 
all conducive to speed. As most of the orders booked are 
for stock to be shipped later in the season, shippers are 
not so anxious about consignments that have not been 
started forward as’ they are about the stock that is 
en route. 

Local dealers have been buying extensively of stock in 
the West lately for shipment by boat next season. Among 
those mentioned as having made purchases recently are 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, Smith, Fassett & Co. 
and McLean Bros. 

Some chartering of tonnage for next season on the 
lakes is being done, but thus far only where boats out- 
side of the Lumber Carriers’ Association are offered. 
Chartering is reported by local dealers who have stock to 
come from the Georgian bay district at a rate of $2. This 
rate is regulated largely by the announcement that ton- 
nage is to be obtained from the head of the lakes at 
$2.25. These figures are offered only for the first loads. 

It is now certain that the receipts of stock by vessel at 
the Haines Lumber Company’s yard next season will not 
be confined entirely to lumber from lake ports, as the 
company contemplates bringing some from its plant in 
New Brunswick by boat during the latter part of the 
summer. Considerable stock is being brought from the 
Bathurst (N.B.) mills by rail. 

W. G. Palmer has just returned from a trip to Roches- 
ter and Syracuse, N. Y., where he has extensive lumber 
interests. While at Rochester he completed arrangements 
for increasing the stock of the Palmer Lumber Company 
from $50,000 to $100,000. Plans are being prepared for 
the construction of a large lumber shed in connection 
with the Rochester yard, located on Harrison street. At 
Syracuse arrangements were completed for the incorpora- 
tion of the Palmer Lumber & Door Company, with a 
capital of $50,000 and the following officers: President 
and treasurer, W. G. Palmer; vice president, H. C. Pal- 
mer; secretary, Jay Morningstar. The incorporation 
papers have been sent to Albany. Mr. Morningstar has 
been in charge of the Syracuse business since its estab- 
lishment three years ago. 

The industrial development of the Tonawandas is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The McKinnon Chain Company, cap- 
italized at $1,000,000, has opened its factory in Tona- 
wanda for the manufacture of all kinds of chains, using 
electricity for welding. The Automatic Coin Wrapping 
Company has been incorporated with a capital of $1,200,- 
000 and will establish a plant in North Tonawanda. The 
American District Steam Company, one of North Tona- 
wanda’s leading industries, has just awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a machine shop in connection 
with its plant, the building to be 250x240 feet and two 
stories high, giving employment to at least 100 men. 

James Gillespie has returned from a six weeks’ stay 
with his wife in Cuba and Florida. Mr. Gillespie reports 
many interesting experiences in Cuba. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, is in 
the South on.a. business trip. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Wholesalers More Conservative in Predictions—Lull in 
Building—Concern Will Carry Heavy Cypress Stocks 
—Foreign Charters in Good Demand. 

NEw York, Feb. 15.—Wholesalers are not as optimistic 
regarding the outlook as they were a few weeks ago. 
Building permits have fallen off perceptibly as com- 
pared with the first weeks of 1909, and there is an in- 
clination on the part of retailers to restriet their pur- 
chases to current wants. The weather has prevented 
any activity in the building line, and December and 
January have been two of the hardest months the yard 
trade has had in a number of years. On the few de- 
liveries they were compelled to make it was necessary 
part of the time to employ extra teams, and deliveries 
were expensive. Prices are as firm as can be expected, 
but stocks are ample for current wants, and for the 
present retailers prefer to take the risk of having to pay 
more later. 

_ Nine permits were filed in Manhattan last week, cost- 

ing $972,900; eighteen in the Bronx, costing $501,400; 

185 in Brooklyn, costing $462,300, and sixty-five in 

Queens, costing $294,100. The number of permits filed 

from January 1 to date is 1,092, costing $15,647,250, as 

compared with 1,345 permits sosting $20,142,100 for the 
same period of last year. 

The Hoban, Hunter, Feitner Company, 1 Madison 
avenue, wholesale cypress dealer, has leased the property 
of the Chapman Docks Company, Newtown Creek, where 
it will open a wholesale distributing yard. While this 
concern 1s a young one in name, all of the members have 
had considerable experience in the local cypress trade, 
and recognizing the advantages of having a large cypress 
stock on hand ready for immediate shipment to the 
trade they just closed the deal for opening a wholesale 
yard. The property is well located and will enable the 
company to carry a stock of approximately 5,000,000 
feet. The company has back of it excellent mill con- 
nections, and this new arrangement will enable it to 
take care of its increasing trade on a better basis. 

Russell J. Perrine, of Johnson Bros., Brooklyn, and 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Association, 


accompanied by his family, left on a several weeks’ trip 
to Bermuda. A. B. Ayers, of Newark, has left for an 
extended tour through Egypt, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ayers. 

There has been some talk regarding strikes in the 
building lines. Last evening a sympathetic strike in aid 
of the steamfitters was voted by 40,000 men of the Build- 
ing Trades Unions. While retailers are taking some 
notice of labor disputes they are of the opinion that 
contractors will have no difficulty in manning their jobs 
now under way and securing enough men for new work 
to prevent embarrassment or delay on account of labor 
difficulties. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
Broadway and Twenty-first street, the well known cypress 
wholesaler, with distributing yards at Irvington, N. Y., 
is visiting some of the Florida cypress mills whose stocks 
are handled by his company in this market. The com- 
pany reports a larger mill inquiry and regards the out- 
look with more optimism than a month ago. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Babcock Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., and Bab- 
cock Bros. Company, Babcock, Ga., spent two or three 
days in town last week and called at the company’s 
local office, 45 Wall street, in charge of H. J. Gott. 
Mr. Babcock says that while there is plenty of room 
for improvement, the outlook is better than last month. 
Other visitors for the week include A. M. Sceutt, of the 
Scutt-Lambert Lumber Company, Elizabethton, Tenn.; 
W. N. Jackson, of the Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; G. G. Barr, of Beecher & Barr, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; C. H. Bond, of E. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, 
N. Y.; E. B. Moore, A. Sherman Lumber Company, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; B. H. Ellington, Ellington & Guy, 
Richmond, Va., and A. J. Brady, Brady Bros., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

In marine circles lumber carriers furnish as good a 
percentage of the demand as other carriers. Vessels are 
wanted for West Indian and South American business 
and available vessels command full terms. Several boats 
were closed from the Gulf to the River Plate for March 
delivery at full market rate. Sail tonnage continues a 
steady demand for coastwise and offshore trades. 

C. O. Shepherd, manager for the Davison Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, has returned from a trip to the com- 
pany’s mills at Bridgewater and Springfield, Nova 
Scotia. 

R. R. Sizor & Co., wholesale yellow pine dealers, 15 
William street, have opened a southern office at Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Hugh McLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the well known hardwood wholesaler, 
is in town today looking over trade. He reports hard- 
wood conditions very firm and says good stocks are 
scarce. Prices are firm and indications point to a 
further hardening in prices, due to increased activity 
among hardwood consuming trade. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














Upper Grades of Hardwoods are Scarce—Hemlock in 
Active Demand—Gum Being More Appreciated— 
First Report of the Port of Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12.—The situation in lumber 

trade circles in this city continues to improve. Upper 

grades of hardwoods are hard to get, particularly oak, 
which is searee and high. This is true of plain and 
quartered. Sound square edge oak has a ready sale 
whenever it can be procured, with prices ruling higher 
than two months ago. No. 2 common oak is in fair 
demand, but lower grades of chestnut seem at this time 

a little slow. 

There is an active movement in hemlock, which seems to 
be pretty well sold up, and good hemlock is scarce, with 
regular stock holding up to list prices. The opinion seems 
general that hemlock will slightly advance this spring as 
little is in sight before May. Reports from West Vir- 
ginia indicate that this year’s peeling will be the heaviest 
in some time and in some localities sap pine has been 
substituted for hemlock on account of the high prices. 

White pine stocks are not plentiful and the price is 
stiff, with indications of an advance. The upward 
tendency of the market is more marked this year than 
heretofore on account of the greater number of light 
buildings to be erected. This seems not to affect the 
lower grades in which prices are not so stiff. A 
steady movement is noted in North Carolina pine at a 
fair price and with indications of a good future. Floor- 
ing and dimension are fair and 13/16ths and thin beaded 
ceiling active. Reports from Norfolk place prices in that 
locality on a par with this market. Southwestern yellow 
pine is moving well and holding its own. There is at 
present an unusual movement in red gum, brought about 
by advance in price on other hardwoods. Gum is a valu- 
able wood, but consumers heretofore have been slow to 
use it. Its present substitution should result in a more 
active sale for it than in the past. Good poplar is re- 
ported high. 

E. V. Babeock, of Ashtola, Pa., and of E. V. Babeock 
& Co., Pittsburg, was a visitor to the Quaker City 
during the last week. 

Samuel B. Vrooman, Herbert P. Robinson and Fred- 
erick S. Underhill, as a delegation from the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, appeared before the finance committee of 
councils on behalf of the Commercial museum to ask that 
a proper place for the museum be provided in event of 
the disposal of the site to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, as contemplated. 

A. J. Levy, of the Forest Lumber Company, left Tues- 
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you need good high grade stock to help you in 
your selling talks, That's the kind we're offering 
you now in ‘ 


PRUC 


In addition to our own output we control the out- 
put of several large mills and can supply good 
| stock in Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Hemlock as well as Spruce. 


| 
| 
| WEST VIRGINIA 
| 
| 
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} Tell us your wants, 


FLINT, ERVING & STONER CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Telecode Used, 


White Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
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Send us your orders 
THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
, DULUTH. TOLEDO PITTSBURG. | 
‘Wm. Schuette & Co. | 
INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, 
CYPRESS, POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK 
FLOORING & PACIFIC COAST PRODUCT, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mills, New York Office, 
L. eumaven, N.C. No.1Madison Ave. 





White Pine Branch 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


Saw Mill, 
Konnarock, Va. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 















North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES, 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Our Specialty Is 
SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


J. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
ors ama 











Write to-day for prices on 


WHITE AND YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, 
HEMLOCK AND HARDWOODS. 


J. L. Lytle Lumber Company, ”!™7p208@ 


seraraetae HARDWOODS 
FOR CINCINNATI 
DISTRIBUTING YARD 


Write us what you have, we will send Inspector to Mill. 


WM. R. CORNELIUS, g...once sido,, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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any width, length. thickness or quantity. 
Quick Shipment—Low Prices. 
WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPANY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


- a MANUFACTURERS OF 
White Pine 


Box Shooks, Window Frames, 
LUMBER 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
Pine, Basswood, Mouldings and 
Trim, Dimension, Shingles. 
and Other WHOLESALERS OF 
FOREST Pacific Coast and Southern 
PRODUCTS and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
and Cedar Shingles. 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 





Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 

















Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce - Hemlock 
_sveciaty: White Pime casosucer 


Export Trade Shipments. 


SAW MILLS: Bridgewater - Springfield - Nova Scotia 
SALES OFFICE: No. 1 Madison Ave., New York City 











| The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Branch Office and Yard 
Newark, N. J. 























par BUFFALO, N.Y. “@a| 








of 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING | 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALG NEW YORK 
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WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page beok “Realm of the Retailer." Free 
descriptive circular, Addrew AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 31lF 


Dearborn Street. Chicago. IIl- 





day for a trip through Tennessee and Virginia to return 
the latter part of next week. 

Harry 8. Field, of the Justus Taylor Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip through the southern 
lumber field. 

Peter J. Staats, of Boundbrook, N. J.; W. M. Weather- 
by, of Woodstown, N. J.; M. C. Hughes, of the Sea- 
coast Lumber Company, of New York, and H. C, Wish- 
art, of John H. Kaiser & Co., Eau Claire, Wis., called 
on Philadelphia lumbermen last week. 

For the first time in the history of the port of Phila- 
delphia an accurate report of vessels arriving from coast- 
wise ports, together with their cargoes, has been compiled 
by the commissioner of navigation. The following lum- 
ber is included in the report: 

In all there have been received during January, via the 
capes in sailing vessels and barges, 6,670,000 feet of 
lumber and 156,108 railroad ties. The latter, estimated 
at 42 feet to the tie, bring an approximate result of 
6,556,536 feet; making the total by the capes 13,226,536 
feet. Lumber received via the canal in sailing vessels 
and barges totals 9,913,000 feet and 20,500 ties, or 861,- 
000 feet. The total received via the canal was $10,774,- 
000 feet and the grand total received at the port during 
January 24,000,536 feet, in addition to 2,710 cords of 
pulpwoods. 

Collector Hill is authority for the statement that the 
Philadelphia imports, which, during January, 1909, 
amounted to but $4,893,050, last month reached the total 
of $7,900,000, an increase of $3,006,950. 

Another striking illustration of the possibilities of 
Philadelphia as a great port was given when O. G. Hemp- 
stead & Son, local agents fur the North German Lloyd 
line, announced that, beginning March 10, an attempt 
would be made to carry freight directly from Bremen 
here, making the run in twelve to fourteen days. 

Property transfers during the last week have numbered 
491 and building permits have been granted to the 
amount of $317,275. 

James C. Enburg, who recently built about 100 
houses in West Philadelphia, which were nearly all sold 
before completion, is about to erect 150 more. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Retailers Overrun With Orders—Wholesalers Have 
Good Time Entertaining—General Business Outlook 
Excellent—Bad Weather Only Drawback. 


PittsBurG, Pa., Feb. 15.—The entire Pittsburg dis- 
trict is buried in snow and the winter season, now ap- 
proaching an end, seems to have broken all records for 
severity and for snowfall. This has had its influence 
on the lumber trade. Retail yards are unable to take 
care of lumber ordered and being shipped, and are ask- 
ing for delays until the snow is off. Builders are unable 
to do anything and are anxious to keep back too great 
an accumulation of stocks. Railroads are too busy 
trying to keep trains running to «lo much else for the 
moment, and are not bothering with new work much. 
All in all, this brings the lumber trade into a somewhat 
quiet moment, and this is expected to last for a few days 
at least, if nut fur a fortnight. 

General opinion appears to be very optimistic as re- 
gards the future. A prediction made by a conservative 
wholesaler and manufacturer—that within thirty days 
there will be a boom in yellow pine that will be sur- 
prising—has more than one acquiescence from the rest 
of the lumbermen. Mills appear to be of this opinion, 
too, for they are not asking much new business at the 
existing rates. 

The retail lumbermen of the state are referring to 
glowing terms to the hospitality of the Pittsburg whole- 
salers’ assuciation during its recent convention in this 
city. The wholesalers were hosts of the visiting delega- 
tion on the first night of the convention, January 27, 
when they gave a smoker and vaudeville entertainment at 
the Fort Pitt Athletic Club, and the clubhouse was packed 
with the delighted guests. The club is composed of lum- 
bermen largely. Its president, Harry B. Wassell, wel- 
comed the guests and he was followed by President Ed- 
ward Eiler of the Wholesalers’ association, while R. R. 
Thomas, president of the Retailers’ association, also gave 
a 5-minute talk to the crowd. The vaudeville program 
was one of the cleverest that has ever been given in a 
club that is noted for these entertainments. Musical 
skits, acrobatic performances, magical tricks, dancing, 
etc., followed, and then a 6-round boxing eontest between 
two well known boxers, ‘Cyclone Terry’’ and ‘‘ Battling 
Griffo,’’ and other boxers followed, was an exciting 
windup to the affair. The music by a fine orchestra and 
refreshments and other amusements continued for the re- 
mainder of the evening. The committee of wholesalers 
in charge of the affair, which had been working fur some 
weeks in anticipation of the night, cunsisted of L. L. Sat- 
ler, chairman; A. J. Diebold of the Furest Lumber Com- 
pany; J. B. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company; W. W. Wilson, jr., of the 
Breitwiser Lumber Company, and J. P. Garling, of the 
Empire Lumber Compuny. . 

E. V. Babeock & Co. note a steady trade and good 
prices ruling during the present month, and, while new 
business is affected by the inclement weather, the outlook 
is fine for the early spring. C. L. Babcock, manager for 
the Babcock Lumber Company, at Ashtola, and C. F. 
Babcock, vice president of the Babeuck Bros. Lumber 
Company, Babcock, Ga., were visiting Pittsburg this week, 
end enjoyed their stay immensely. They attended the 
annual meeting of the Tellicoe Plains Lumber Company 
while in this city. O. M. Babcock, who was in the East 
on a business trip last week, has returned-home much 
gratified with the business that he booked during his 
stay away from the office. 

W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, has returned from Paxton, Fila., 


where he has been looking over the Fiorella plant of 





that eompany and reports business in fine shape, with 
prospects for the heaviest shipments to the North within 
the next few weeks that have occurred in many months. 
The company reports business satisfactory even at this 
time, when railruads are slow in shipmeyts and mills are 
behind in deliveries. J. L. Henry, a well known hardwood 
millman, was visiting Pittsburg from his home at Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., and was a guest at the American Lum- 
ber company’s offices this week. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports the absence of A. 
P. Diebold and H. J. Levy, eastern representative of that 
company, who are still in the South looking over mill 
stocks and preparing for the spring and summer business. 
The company also reports business a little quiet at the 
moment, but full of promise. 

Bemis & Vosburgh say business is improving slowly, 
but surely. Reports from the men on the road as well 
as the city salesmen are very gratifying, and new orders 
are coming in regularly and in increasing numbers. The 
company notes a special activity in clear spruce, which 
has become scarce, and prices are advancing owing to the 
increasing demand. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Spruce Situation Developing More Strength—Hard- 
wood Dealers Look for Substantial Increase in Prices 
—Offerings of Dry Lumber Small. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 12.—The Hall Lumber Company 
has been sending to its friends a very handy pocket rule 
in a leather case. The rule is six inches and is useful in 
taking the width and thickness of lumber. Morris A. 
Hall, of the company, is in the West with J. M. W. 
Hall. They have been visiting their timber holdings in 
Vancouver. 

Frank W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, hardwood 
dealers, this city, has been making an extensive southern 
trip. P 

Wendell M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Company, 
Boston, has been making a southern trip. 

A prominent Boston lumber dealer, in speaking of the 
spruce market, said he believed the market for spruce 
lumber had developed a little more strength. A few 
manufacturers are still willing to sell at low prices, but 
the majority look for a stronger and higher market. He 
thinks that by the first of March prices will be higher. 
His concern will not accept orders for shipment begin- 
ning May 1 at today’s prices as by then values will be 
on a better basis. Prices can not be lower than they 
are today. In the Maine woods there has been a heavy 
fall of snow, but it did little good. 

A hardwood lumber dealer in this market said this 
week : 

Business with us has been better. The trade is showing 
more interest. We have received two inquiries this month 
to one in January. We are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to discover manufacturers witb stocks large enough to 
take care of orders for certain thicknesses and grades. The 
effects of the panic are now being felt. Then manufacturers 
materially curtailed their production and they have been 
slow to resume operations. Now they have started up in a 
full way but of course the offerings of dry lumber are small. 
Prices have been growing firmer right along and I would 
not be surprised to see values touch a higher level than at 
any time. There is only one thing that can stop business 
from being active this spring and that is the feeling of 
unrest that seems to be growing in all parts of the country 
due to the action of Congress in its investigation of the 
trusts. A prominent banker told me the other day that it 


would be a good thing to go slowly and not burrow too 
strongly from the banks. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Heavy Snow Has Expedited Logging Operations— 
Severe Winter Has Caused Heavy Loss of Vessels— 
Transfer of Big Pine Tract. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 13.—At last the long wished for 
snow has come to Maine, a fall of six inches to a foot 
having gladdened lumbermen all over the state, and 
hauling to the landings is now progressing rapidly. 
Men who recently came down from the logging regions 
of the upper Penobscot and Aroostook country say 
that the reports sent out of hauling being suspended 
were greatly exaggerated—that logs have been mov- 
ing in nearly all localities, especially in Aroostook. It 
has been slow and hard work and the cost of getting 
the logs out will be more than usual, but in the opinion 
of well informed lumbermen the entire cut, or at least 
90 percent of it, will reach the water. State Forestry 
Commissioner Ring is of the opinion that the increase 
in the cost of getting logs this season will not amount 
to more than 5 percent. 

The present winter has been very severe upon the 
Maine lumber carrying fleet, twenty-eight of the best 
vessels having been lost while several more are missing. 
Whether or not the shipyards will get orders to replace 
the lost craft is a debated question. Years ago, when 
barges first began to take the return coal freights from 
the sailing coasters, the schooners got a serious set- 
back and now one of the largest transportation compa- 
nies—the Coastwise, headed by the famous Crowleys, of 
Boston, which built many big schooners—is to build a 
fleet of coal carrying steamers, abandoning sailors. 

The business of the Lombard Log Hauler Company 
has outgrown the present plant in Waterville and a new 
factory is to be built. 

Richard Cook, of Portland, has sold what is said 
to be the best pine timber lot in Maine south of the 
Allegash. This timber stands on fifty acres of land 
in Casco, near Portland, and is estimated at 2,000,000 
feet. The price paid was $27,500. 

A pine tree scaling 1,500 feet was cut in the town 
of Washington. The trunk measured 90 feet, 50 feet 
without branches. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Company Makes a Big Sale of Maple Lumber—Large 
Concern Preparing to Close up Operations—Annual 
Output of Important Lumber Section. 

Bay City anpD Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 15.—The Jo- 
hannesburg Manufacturing Company has closed a deal 
tor the sale of 5,000,000 feet of maple lumber to the 
Thomas Forman Company, of Detroit, and also reports 
the sale of 500,000 feet of No. 3 hardwood for crating 
purposes. The company is running its saw mill day and 
night and will put in 8,000,000 feet of logs. The weather 
has been favorable and the deep snow has not interfered 
with logging. ‘The company is running two camps and 
has several jobbers putting in logs. Owing to scarcity 
of cars the company has shipped less lumber this winter 
than it desired. Mr. Michelson says trade is active and 
he looks for a good year, especially in lower grades. 

Louis Jensen operates a small saw mill at Salling, on 
the Mackinaw division. Last year he manufactured 
250,000 feet of pine, 4,000,000 feet of hemlock, 2,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber, and 1,800,000 pieces of lath. 

S. E. Derry, of Millersburg, has been spending some 
time at his old home at Saginaw. He is not operating 
this winter but expects to put in and cut up about 
?,000,000 feet of mixed timber next summer. Last sea- 
son his mill cut 1,000,000 feet of hemlock and 8,000,000 
feet of hardwood. 

The Knapp & Scott saw mill, at Bay City, is running 
lay and night cutting logs for the Ward Estate. 

The Beck Brewing Company, of Alpena, is engaged in 
lumbering. Last season it manufactured 15,000 feet 
f pine, 506,779 feet of hemlock and 545,300 feet of 
hardwood lumber. 

M. D. Olds is one of the busiest lumbermen in the 
upper part of the lower peninsula. Last summer he 
built and now is operating about twenty miles of logging 
railroad, has several camps doing business and his saw 
mill at Cheboygan is running day and night. Last year 
the mill manufactured 1,961,541 feet of pine, 9,463,604 
feet of hemlock, 3,630,007 feet of hardwood lumber, and 
5,918,150 pieces of lath. 

The planing mill and box factory the M. Lamont Com- 
pany, of Bay City, is planning to erect early in the 
‘pring will be of reinforced concrete. The planing mill 
vill be on a much larger scale than the old plant. 

The Detroit Cedar & Lumber Company has bought 
he millsite, yards and all the houses at Dollarville for- 
nerly owned by the Danaher Lumber Company. The 
ransfer includes 520 acres of land in the vicinity. The 
yuurchaser will use the yards for concentrating its busi- 
iess, handling, sorting and grading lumber, logs, shin- 
sles, posts, poles and ties. This company owns a large 
ract of timber north of Dollarville, and deals are pend- 
ng to increase its holdings. Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, 
vho bought the machinery, have a crew wrecking the 
aw mill and the tramway. 

T. E. Douglas & Co. operate a mill at Lovells, on the 
ewiston branch of the Mackinaw division of the Michi- 
ran Central. Last year the company manufactured 
189,271 feet of pine, 332,385 feet of hemlock, 449,614 
eet of hardwood lumber and 6,534,500 shingles. It also 

1anufactured 296,880 feet of spruce and jack pine 
imber. 

The output of shingles in this section of the state 
ist year was small. At Bay City 10,232,000 shingles 
ere manufactured; at West Branch, Tolfres & Co. 
1anufactured 4,214,000; at Lovells Douglas & Co. manu- 
actured 6,534,500; at Wolverine Mackinson Bros. manu- 
ictured 6,000,000; at Lewiston the Michelson-Hanson 
ompany manufactured 2,599,000; at Turner Robert 
vilkin manufactured 1,000,000; at Hubbard Lake Will- 
m Colby manufactured 250,000; at Michelson the N. 
lichelson Lumber Company manufactured 7,500,000; 

Millersburg R. P. Holihan manufactured 250,000; 

t Osineke Masters & Bowden manufactured 2,000,000, 
nd the Ward Estate, at DeWard, manufactured 
115,000. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


ealers Inclined Toward Conservatism Though a Feel- 
ing of Confidence Prevails—Lumbermen Compete 
for Bowling Championship. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. 15.—While a fair volume of trade 
moving, local dealers are, for the most part, in an ex- 
ectant state and will be glad to see the end of the six 
eeks’ period following the fabled ground hog’s retreat 
to his hole. In spite of the boom talk going around, 
me of the more conservative of the Detroit tradesmen 
‘y they look for nothing better than a good, normal 
ear and have made up their minds to be satisfied with 
hat. A few complaints are heard that activity in oak 
s fallen behind the pace set by other localities since 
inuary 1. 

But here and there an optimistic note is sounded. ‘‘ We 
id a good, healthy demand for rough lumber and the 
anufactured product, and, though there is plenty of 
ick, values are strong all along the line,’’ said Thomas 
orman, of the Thomas Forman Company, to the AMER- 
AN LUMBERMAN. E. W. Leech reports a brisk inquiry 
birch and white poplar, with the former leading. The 
mand comes principally from automobile manufae- 
rers, who use both woods extensively. 

A small fire, originating in the shavings vault of the 
tomas Forman plant, Sunday morning, caused damage 


‘hat necessitated the closing down of the plant three or 


{ 


ur days for repairs. 


Ralph Loveland, of Loveland & Stone, large white pine 
manufacturers of Cutler, Ont., was among the week’s 
visitors. He reports the market in excellent condition, 
the demand from the eastern states being especially good. 
The firm has sold practically all the manufactured lumber 
now on its docks. 

Mr. Mosier, of Powell & Rowe, of Columbus, Ohio, is 

in the city on business. He recently bought for his firm 
a 500-acre tract of timber land in Kentucky, consisting 
largely of oak and poplar. 
_ John H. P. Smith, familiarly known as ‘‘ Happy 
Jawn’’ Smith, of the Hardwood Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is making the rounds, paying his regular visit to 
the city, wearing his customary smile. He reports that 
‘‘everything is finer than silk.’? 

Among the lumbermen athletically inclined interest is 
centered just now on the outcome of the fight for the 
championship of the local lumbermen’s bowling league. 
The title is practically conceded to the C. W. Kotcher 
team, which now holds first place by a comfortable mar- 
gin. The season ends a week from Wednesday. There 
are still nine games to play and to continue in first place 
the Kotcher team needs to win only two of these. 

The teams representing the Ternes Lumber & Coal 
Company and the Harding Lumber Company are com- 
petitors for second position. Other firms represented in 
the league are the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Company, 
the W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company, the C. W. Restrick 
Lumber Company, the Michigan Lumber Company and 
E. W. Leech. The teams are made up almost wholly of 
office men from the various concerns. All professionals 
are barred. To keep the organization intact occasionally 
meetings will be held after the season closes in the Ger- 
man Salesmen’s hall, to secure which the lumbermen have 
taken membership in that organization. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Logging Concern Carrying On Extensive Operations— 
Lumber Carrier Being Rebuilt—Furniture Factory 
for Canada, 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 14.—A. P. Farrell, of Iron 
Mountain, is conducting extensive logging operations in 
Breen township, near Iron Mountain, and expects to 
cut 4,000,000 feet of mixed timber this season. He has 
a large camp, employing about seventy men and 
eighteen teams. The timber is owned by the A. Spies 
Lumber & Cedar Company, of Menominee. 

By the explosion of its boiler the saw mill at Crump 
was wrecked Thursday. Six men were killed and nearly 
a score were injured. 

The lumber carrier Louis Pahlow, which was wrecked 
last fall, is being rebuilt at the Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) 
yards at an outlay of $10,000. 

The Gold Medal Camp Furniture Company, of Racine, 
Wis., will establish a factory in Ontario, owing to the 
high tariff placed on its goods. The goods for foreign 
shipment will be manufactured at the new plant. The 
company has increased its capital stock from $60,000 to 
$300,000. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Heavy Snow Storm Adds to Transportation Troubles 
—Prices of Pulpwood and Other Wood Products 
Rising—Dam Blown Out to Save Mill. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., Feb. 15.—The long run of ideal 
logging weather in the upper peninsula has been broken 
at last by a terriffic snowstorm. Much uneasiness is 
felt over the railroad situation. Trunk lines have 
scarcely recovered from the disorder caused by the 
storms of December. The car shortage and lack of loco- 
motive power have been serious drawbacks in many quar- 
ters. 

The Bird & Wells Company, of Wausaukee, could load 
and ship seven cars a day but during the last few weeks 
have been able to secure only one car a day. Shutdowns 
have been forced in consequence. 

Many loggers, whose output must be shipped by rail, 
have been seriously inconvenienced by the car shortage 
and have been obliged to deck their logs. 

The paper mills of Menominee are operating with full 
forces and are in better condition than ever. 

The prices of all kinds of lumber products is steadily 
rising. Pulpwood commands $7 a cord, the highest price 
paid since the panic. Operators and timber owners look 
for a boom year. 

R. W. S. Haskins, general manager of the Menominee 
and Marinette paper mills is president of the Citizens’ 
committee which will entertain Senator Burroughs in 
Menominee February 22. 

Redmond Pangborn, general manager for the Penin- 
sular Box and Lumber Company, who was tendered the 
democratic nomination for mayor of Menominee, has de- 
clined the honor. Augustus Spies, president of the Me- 
nominee & Marinette Paper Company, who has been 
mayor four years, will not accept another nomination. 

Operations of the Oliver Minihg Company at Cann’s 
Spur have been concluded by Gus Fredeen who has been 
in charge of a large logging crew. 

F. G. Hood & Co. have begun logging on the Fischer 
and McRae lands north of Pentoga. 

Emil Evricks is logging on the Menominee river, east 
of the village, where he has put in 800,000 feet of pine 
for the N. Ludington Company. 

A. P. Farrell is conducting extensive logging opera- 
tions in Breen township. He has one large camp employ- 
ing about seventy men and eighteen teams in the vicinity 
of lron mountain. 

John H. Goodwin, for the last five years manager for 
the Superior Lumber Company, of Marquette, has severed 
connection with the concern to engage in business for 
himself. 

Cc. C. Smith has bought a large eut of logs from the 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
E. 





CORK PINE 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 


We are the exclusive manufac- 
turers and by maintaining con- 
stantly a well assorted stock are 
in position to fill orders with little 
delas . White today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE 


Salling, Hanson & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 


Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
100M “ 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
200 M “ 6-4 No. 3 Hardwood 
500 M “ 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M “ 4-4 Log Run Beech 
50M “ 2x6-10’ Hemlock 














Write for Prices. 
JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


Buyers Attention! 


We have the following items ready for 
I, diate Shi a“ 





20,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common and Better Birch 
60,000 ‘‘ 4-4 No. 2 Common and Better Birch 
100,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 3 Common Beech and Maple 
500,000 ‘‘ 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Beech 
500,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 1 Hemlock 
250,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 2 Hemlock 
500,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No. 3 Hemlock 
100,000 ‘‘ 5-4 No. 3 Common Basswood 


We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Stuff and 
Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long in both Hemlock and Hardwood. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 
Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company 


Manufacturers 


stablished 1877 Telecode Used 
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You Can 
Please Your 
Customer 


everytime if you order your 
stock of lumber from us. Let us send you an 
order of our 


Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood 


We do our own manufacturing and always have 
a good assortment on hand. Inquiries given 
prompt attention. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 
Chicago Office, 406 N. Y. Life Building. 























SE a a ae 
White Pine, Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


We are especially well supplied 
with the following stock:— 


1 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 6' to 16'. 

2 in. No. 3 Hemlock Boards, 4' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff, 4' to 20'. 

2x6 to 2x12, 2 in. Select Hemlock, 10' to 16'. 

2x4 to 2x12, No. 1 Hemlock Piece Stuff and Timbers, 4' to 24'. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WIS. 












We 
Want 
To Move: 


85 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Common 
35 M ft. 5-4 No. 2 Common 
15 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common 
20 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Shop 
100 M ft. 1x. 4", No. 2 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
100 M ft. 1x 8", No. 3 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
100 M ft. 1x10", No. 3 Common, 8 to 20 ft. 
35 M ft. 5-4 ‘‘C’’ and Better Norway 
20 M ft. 12-4 ‘‘B’’ and Better White Pine 
300 M ft. 1x4" and wdr., 3 & 4', Common Box Lumber 


WHITE CEDAR POSTS AND POLES. 


Write for Prices. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


















LONG FIR TIMBERS 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84, 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: :: 


ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


Telecode ~ SUPERIOR, WISCONS‘N = Long Distance 
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Sawyer Goodman Company 


Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 
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Grondin Lumber Company, of Seney, which will be 
manufactured by the Barney & Wigman mill, Grand 
Marais. 

Mrs. F. Lewis and family have left Escanaba to join 
Mr. Lewis at Coeur d’ Alene, Ida. Mr. Lewis recently 
took a position as auditor with the Coeur d’ Alene Lum- 
ber Company. 

I. N. Bushong, of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Company, of Gladstone, has just returned from a trip 
to the scene of the United Logging Company’s opera- 
tions, at Watersmeet, and is pleased with the showing 
made at the camp. 

George M. Osgoodby, of Grand Rapids, has placed the 
plans of his turpentine syndicate before the Manistique 
Improvement Association. 

It is reported tnat the Harters, well known lumber- 
men of Faithorn Junction expect to sell their holdings at 
that place and develop their holdings in Wisconsin. 
George Harter is one of the pioneers of Menominee 
county. 

The yards of the I. Stephenson Company at Wells are 
the scene of great activity. This has been a year in 
which almost every record has been broken. One train 
this week consisted of ninety-five heavily loaded cars. 

Bonifas Bros. are building a saw mill in the east end 
of Gogebic county and have plans under way to create a 
new township to be known as Bonifas. 

Information comes from Ladysmith that the dam of 
the Menasha paper mill was blown out to save the mill 
just completed. It was necessary to blow out one of the 
center gates to divert the pressure. The loss is estimated 
at $10,000 and the mill will be tied up for two or three 
weeks. 
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Lumbermen Predict Excellent Spring Business—In- 
terior Finish Plants Busy—Winter Has Been Favor- 
able for Logging. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 15.—Milwaukee lumbermen be- 
lieve this will be one of its busiest springs. Prospects 
are that a record amount of building will be carried on 
and extensive preparations are already being made for 
a big trade. Sash and door factories and interior finish- 
ing plants are buying well and are busy preparing for 
the spring rush. In fact the general factory trade is 
one of the most satisfactory features in the local situa- 
tion. Wholesalers say that retail stocks in Milwaukee 
and about the state are at a low stage. 

Prices in the yellow pine and hemlock lines are about 
50 cents higher, but it is not anticipated that quotations 
will go higher until the spring rush sets in. A serious 
car shortage is hampering wholesalers and retailers just 
at present. When the traffic situation is again cleared 
up, it is expected that trade will be at its best. 

W. E. Cooper, wholesale lumberman of Milwaukee, is 
in northern Wisconsin buying lumber stocks. 

J. L. Wells, manager for the Girard Lumber Com- 
pany’s interests at Dunbar, Wis., called upon his friends 
in the Milwaukee trade this week. 

John H. Moss, vice president and treasurer of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, sash and door manu- 
facturer, of Milwaukee, delivered an address on ‘‘ The 
Science of Business’’ before the Kremers-Urban Com- 
pany, made up of druggists and physicians, at the or- 
ganization’s recent annual dinner held in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Moss recently retired as president of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers’ association, the leading commercial 
organization of Milwaukee. 

George Stanley Mitchell, the well known retired Wis- 
consin lumberman, who died in Milwaukee a few months 
ago, left an estate valued at almost $120,000. The will, 
just filed, bequeaths half of the estate and the residence 
to the widow, Flora M. Mitchell, and the remainder to 
the son, Howard E. Mitchell. 


Miscellaneous State News. 


The Plymouth Veneer Company, recently incorporated 
at Plymouth, plans to erect a 3-story building, 60x120 
feet, with separate boiler and engine house and dry 
kilns. 

Extensive improvements are being made at the saw 
mill of the M. H. Sprague Lumber Company, at Wash- 
burn. A new engine and resaw will be installed and 
the capacity of the plant will be increased. 

Plans of the American Seating Company are complete 
for the expenditure of $75,000 at its plant in 
Racine this year. A brick and steel power house will 
be added, new boilers capable of generating 500-horse- 
power each, will be installed and a 2-story dry kiln, 100x 
90 feet, will be erected. 

The interests of the Keystone Lumber Company and 
of Judge Cochran in’ the codperative coal docks, es- 
tablished at Ashland about three years ago, have been 
bought by R. H. Hackett, of Oshkosh. It is not im- 
probable that the present lessee, the J. C. Ayers Coal 
Company, of Cleveland, operating the dock under the 
name of the Pittsburg & Ashland Coal Company, will 
take over the property. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, sash and door manu- 
facturer, of Oshkosh, is erecting a substantial addition 
to its power plant. The company has completed the 
equipping of its new glue factory, which will be 
operated this year. 

August Mathews, representative of the Wilbur Lum- 
ber Company, at Silver Lake, recently suffered a stroke 
of paralysis. He is expected to recover. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Wolf River 
Paper & Fiber Company, at Shawano, Thomas Wall, of 





Oshkosh, was elected director to succeed the late 
Leander Choate, of La Crosse. 

R. J. Hume, superintendent of the Paine Lumber 
Company’s plant at Oshkosh, recently fell on a slippery 
walk and fractured both bones of his left forearm. 

John Dietz, of Cameron Dam fame, has arranged to 
have 350,000 feet of logs lying on his land sawed into 
lumber. John J. Howe, of Kellogg, Minn., will do the 
work. 

The Mason & Donaldson Lumber Company, of Rhine- 
lander, has moved into new offices and its former offices 
are now occupied by the lumber firm of Danielson & 
Pierce. 

Henry Labrie has taken a 2-year logging contract with 
the Arpin Lumber Company at Hemlock Lake and has 
begun operations. 

The plant of the Heineman Lumber Company, at 
Heineman, is running day and night turning out 140,000 
feet of lumber daily. The company ships an average of 
ten cars of finished lumber daily and at present is ex- 
ceeding this amount. The company owns about 4,000 
acres of timber, enough to keep its plant in operation 
twelve years. About 150 men are employed at the plant 
and nearly 300 more in its sixteen logging camps. The 
average payroll is about $1,000 daily. 

The Roddis Veneer Company at Marshfield is crowded 
with orders. The company’s saw mill at Park Falls is 
running over time. The company feels the need of more 
factory space and an addition may be erected soon. The 
company opened a branch office at Chicago recently in 
charge of E. J. Davis, who is looking chiefly after the 
door trade, a branch of the veneer business taken up 
less than a year ago. 

William Mauthe, president of the Mauthe Furniture 
Company and the Northern Casket Company, of Fond 
du Lac, is back of a movement at Oshkosh to erect a 
6-story department store, modern in every respect and 
to cost about $50,000. 

C. P. Crosby, wholesale hardwood lumberman of 
Rhinelander, was a Milwaukee visitor this week. 

The Monticello planing mill, owned by Wittwer & 
Urban at Monticello, has been sold to George Bleiler, 
of Postville. The plant is now devoted to the manu- 
facture of cheese boxes and is leased by Zweifel & In- 
gold. 

Louis Loew, who is logging at Arnold for the Owen 
Lumber Company, says this winter is one of the most 
favorable for logging since he struck the Chippewa forty 
years ago. Mr. Loew expects to log 500,000 feet this 
winter. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAW. 


Mills Running Full Capacity—Car Shortage Interfer- 
ing with Lumber Shipments—Lumbermen will Make 
Complaint of Rates. 

WaAuSAU, WIs., Feb. 15.—The Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company, of this city, has started up its mill 
and will run steadily until the river opens, cutting hard- 
wood. The same company is logging at Grandfather 
Falls and has contracted for and is puting in 4,000,000 
feet of hemlock which comes by the water route to its 
mill here when the ice in the river goes out. 

The Hayle-Mylrea Company is the latest incorporation 
for Wausau, the capital stock being $6,000. The in- 
corporators are G. L. Hayle and W. H. and J. D. Mylrea. 
The purpose of the new company is to deal in land, 
timber and merchandise and to manufacture lumber and 
other building materials. 

There is at the present time a car shortage in this city 
and vicinity, which is interfering greatly with business 
conditions. While there is a like shortage of box and 
flat cars, the shortage is greater in the case of the 
farmer. 

One of the largest logging camps in the state is now 
in full operation within about twenty miles of Wausau. 
It is the Central Lumber Company, of Knowlton, Mara 
thon county. The very latest logging equipment is used, 
among which is the largest log loader made. The barns 
as well as the camp are as clean as a dining room ani 
the discipline and control of the men, numbering 125, is 
thoroughly organized. The company expects to cut about 
9,000,000 feet this season. 

Railroads entering this city have not done justice to 
Wausau shippers, and the fact has been known for 
long time. ‘The city is handicapped by rates east anc 
west which make it impossible for local manufacturers 
to sell their products in competition with those in many 
other competing cities, and a revision of the schedules is 
demanded. The proposed Central Association is ex 
pected to present Wausau’s rights before the railroads 
in an amicable way, and a change for the better will be 
secured. 

Logging operations thus far this winter have been 
successfully carried on. Abundance of snow has fallen 
to make sleighing perfect and the weather has been idea! 
for work in the woods. <A very large crop of logs wil! 
be harvested, which reports say will exceed that of las‘ 
year. 

Philip Menzner’s mill, at Marathon City, in this 
county, is running at full blast cutting 35,000 feet a da 
of fine quality of hardwood lumber. Logs are comin: 
to the mill at a lively rate, about 2,500,000 feet alread) 
having been received. The stock is composed of hard- 
wood and hemlock, embracing 3,000,000 feet of the for 
mer and 1,000,000 feet of the latter. If sleighing hold: 
on a few weeks the mill will get about 1,000,000 feet of 
mixed stock. 

The Grand Rapids Pulp & Paper Company, at Biran, 
has bought 3,000 cords of jack pine, for the manufactur: 
of cheap wrapping paper. This is the first paper mill 
of the Wisconsin river valley to accept this kind of wood, 
which fact is greatly appreciated by farmers in the mill 
districts. 

The Quand Lumber Company’s mill, at Edgar, this 
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county, is in full operation night and day and turning 
out vast quantities of lumber, composed principally of 
hardwood. The company has considerable of last year’s 
lumber on hand, but is unable to fill standing orders. 

Cc. S. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, of this 
city, contemplates a trip to Europe about the middle of 
May, to return home about the middle of August. Mr. 
Curtis will be accompanied by Mrs. Curtis and a num- 
ber of relatives will also be their companions. The party 
expects to visit England, Germany, France and Italy and 
also expects to make a call on the Pope at Rome, be- 
sides all of the crowned heads in the countries visited. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Coal Company Property Release—Logs and Pulpwood 
Ready for Drive—New Saw Mill in Operation— 
Spring Outlook Good. 

MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 14.—The interests of the Key- 
stone Lumber Company and Judge Cochran in the Co- 
operative Coal Dock at Ashland were sold last week to 
k. H. Hackett, of Oshkosh. This interest was a mort- 
gage and interests and costs making the consideration of 
sale $25,000. It is understood that Mr. Hackett repre- 
sents the lien claimants, the dredge company of Duluth, 
J. H. Bell and others. The property already had been 
advertised for sale and if the deal had not been con- 
summated it would have been sold at sheriff’s sale on 
the 10th. This clears up all the affairs of the Co- 
operative Coal Dock Company and the present owners 
have the property without any lien or mortgages 
whatever. 

C. T. Hintz, of Rib Lake, is banking 800,000 feet of 
sawlogs and 5,000 cords of pulpwood on Rib river and 
its tributaries, which will be tioated down as soon as 
navigation opens. George Braun & Son are banking 
50,000 ties on the landings of this river and its tribu- 
taries, and the whole will be floated down with Mr. 
Hintz’s logs; making one drive of it. The ties will go 
down to Marathon City and the logs and pulpwood will 
go down to Wausau and the paper mills near by. The 
Hintz brothers own six forties along the banks of the 
Wood river, in what is known as Hintztown. Here they 
have a modern saw mill where they saw lumber and 
haul it to Rib Lake after it is seasoned. They have also 
a hotel and saloon, a large barn and forty acres of land 
under cultivation. There is also possibilities of a water 
power on the river close to the mill. C. T. Hintz looks 
after the logging operations and F. J. Hintz looks after 
the buying and selling and the financial end of the 
business. They have twenty teams hauling at present 
and their men, togcther with those of the jobbers, 
number about seventy-five. 

The new saw mill of the Scott & Howe Lumber Com- 
pany at Ironwood, which was built to replace its mili 
destroyed by fire last summer, was started up this week 
and will be run continuously during the balance of the 
winter and the coming summer, the company having a 
large supply of logs. The new mill is much larger and 
better than the old one. It is a single band and resaw 
and all the machinery is of the latest and most 
improved pattern. It has a capacity of 150,000 feet of 
lumber a day, when run two shifts. The starting of this 
industry will give employment to a large number of 
men, 

Since last Monday the mill of the Rib Lake Lumber 
Company has been running two shifts. Hardwood is 
being cut exclusively and the mill may run until next 
August. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Plants Being Extended and Equipment Installed for 
Season’s Work—Engine Company Will Erect Foun- 
dry—Concern Constructs Tramways. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Feb. 14.—Emil Everid, of Wau- 
saukee, has broken up his logging camp on the Me- 
nominee river after cutting 800,000 feet of logs for the 
N. Ludington Lumber Company, of this city. 

Louis Scharbau, of Wausau, has gone to the Pacific 
coast to look over several timber tracts with a view of 
buying. 

The Willow River Lumber Company, of New Rich- 
mond, will erect a dry kiln with a capacity of three car- 
loads this spring. The company’s saw mill and plan- 
ing mills have been overhauled and are running with 
full crews in all departments. The mill has two band 
saws, a gang and a resaw, besides the planing mills. 

Plans are under way for the establishment of a 
wagon manufactory at Edgerton with capital of $50,000. 
Nels Halverson, superintendent of the Stoughton Wagon 
Company, of Stoughton, and owner of several patents, 
will be in charge of the concern. A building has been 
secured and it is expected that the plant will open with 
100 hands. 

Owing to the big demand for logging engines and car 
pockets, used for holding logs on cars, the Phoenix 
Manufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, will erect a 
foundry this spring. About a year ago the company built 
a machine shop, but the business has grown until a new 
foundry is necessary. 

The William Schroeder saw mill at Loomis has started 
up for the season. 

The Jennings Lumber Company, of New London, has 
equipped its yards with a complete set of tramways 
and is stocking its yards with lumber. 

The Sells Bros. Lumber Company, at Pound, has 
started its saw mill and expects upwards of 400,000 
feet of lumber this season. 

The Merrill Iron Works has finished overhauling the 
450-horsepower engine of the Collar Lumber Company, of 
that city, and cast a new cylinder weighing 2,700 pounds. 

The Murphy Lumber & Land Company, of Monroe, 
and the Northern Lumber Fuel Company, of Fond du 
Lae, have dissolved. 
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THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


Heavy Snows Obstruct Railway Traffic—The Slash- 
Burning Controversy Still Alive — Important 
Changes of Representatives. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 16.—Railroad conditions in 
the Northwest, already bad enough, were made worse 
Menday and Tuesday by the severe snowstorm, which 
drifted from the north and made a vast amount of 
trouble for the east and west lines. The strike situation 
is unchanged and the companies have not full crews, but 
the great trouble with getting matters straightened out 
is that the volume of traffic is steadily increasing. Much 
more business is being moved than the roads were han- 
dling under perfect conditions a year ago, yet business is 
offered faster than it can be moved. ‘The state railroad 
commission has reported to Governor A. O. Eberhart, 
in response to a request from him for information on 
traffic conditions. After checking up actual conditions 
for a week, the commission finds that the tonnage and 
number of cars being moved is larger than last year and 
nearly normal, and that delays are not as serious as has 
been claimed. Complaints from individual shippers, 
however, disclose many serious cases of delay. 

The snow was welcomed in the woods this week, where 
there has been an abundance in most of the camps, but 
so much warm weather made the contractors fear of an 
early thaw. Now they feel safe for a while. 

As a result of his inspection of logging conditions in 
the territory far north of Duluth, C. C. Andrews, state 
forestry commissioner, has relaxed his attitude somewhat 
on the law requiring the burning of slashings. He has 
been insisting that slashings be burned right away after 
each tract is cut, but he found that the deep snow made 
this practically impossible. So he exacted from the log- 
gers promises that they would have the refuse burned 
before May 1 as the law requires. Most of the slashings 
already have been piled, but are too green to burn. 
General Andrews says they have been having a good 
winter to log and the log output will be large. He esti- 
mates that 40,000 men are employed this winter in the 
Minnesota camps. Professor S. B. Green of the school 
of forestry, University of Minnesota, takes issue with 
General Andrews, and claims it is easy to burn the slash- 
ings as the trees are cut. He says: 

The slashings from white norway and jack pine burn very 
easily if it is done right away after the trees are cut. 
they are allowed to lay a few days and get snow on them 
it is very difficult, but if the men follow right along and 
pile them on a little fire started from birch bark or other 
material they burn very readily. The worst trouble is with 
balsams and such trees in the swamps. The needles burn 
and the brush is left. They can not be burned until spring 
when they have dried. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company, of Spokane, Wash., 
has sent W. D. Richardson to Minneapolis and he has 
established headquarters in this city as eastern sales rep- 
resentative. Mr. Richardson has been with the company 
since 1906 and for the last year has represented it in 
North Dakota territory. The same company has se- 
cured the services of Hal V. Minor, of Lincoln, Neb., to 
look after its interests in Nebraska, Colorado and Utah. 

C. N. Thomas, of Spokane, representing the Overland 
Lumber Company and the Western Pine & Fir Com- 
pany, has been in this city looking over trade conditions 
after visiting dealers in Nebraska and Iowa. 

The Shevlin companies outside Minneapolis, whose in- 
terests are in charge of Mark Moulton, have moved their 
sales office at 212 Lumber Exchange. This combination 
includes the Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Company, the 
Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber Company, the Crookston Lum- 
ber Company and the Rainy River Lumber Company. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Higher Prices Noted on Some Items—Best Winter for 
Logging in Many Years—Big Woodenware Factory 
Changes Hands. 

DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 15.—Lumber is selling in small 
lots at prices somewhat higher than at this time a year 
ago. While business is light it is better than in Febru- 
ary, 1909, and the outlook for spring trade has not been 
as good in several years as at present. It is expected 
that within thirty days. demand for lumber will be very 
much improved. 

Loggers say that this has been the best winter for 
logging that they have ever seen in Minnesota. It has 
been uniformly mild, as compared with the average Min- 
nesota winter, yet cold enough to maintain good roads, 
and there has been just enough snow. There is no ice in 
Lake Superior beyond the landlocked harbors, except 
some drifting fields. 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, have become owners of a 
site for a woodenware factory at Hill City, Minn., in the 

center of an extensive hardwood country. Armour & Co. 
are having plans made for four factory buildings, and 
fifty dwellings. It is reported that they will remove 
their two Michigan woodenware factories to Hill City 
and to build a box factory. Reports from Hill City state 
that 300 men will be employed at the factories in Hill 

City. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company has fifty teams work- 

ing on the north shore of Lake Superior. The company 

expects to bank from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 feet before 
the breakup. 

P. M. Shaw, jr.-, a Duluth lumber broker, is spending 
a few weeks in the West, and will return about February 
18, 
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MOULDINGS 


Both in long lengths and cut 
lengths for special jobs and 
can guarantee prompt ship- 
ments and satisfaction. 


FLOORING 
INTERIOR FINISH 














Our stocks of Hemlock are com- 
plete in nearly all respects, and 
we can make shipments with- 
out delay. Send us your inquir- 
ies and let us quote you prices. 
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LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 
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SABLE BELTS 
Are The Cheapest By The Year. 


ASHULTZ SABLE RAWHIDE BELT 
lasts longer, needs less repairs, and 
transmits one-third more power than 
oak-tanned belts. 


SABLE has no expense for belt dressing, 
ard gives no trouble from slipping be- 
cause it has a soft, clinging surface, and 
it has oak-tanned belts beat a mile when 
it comes to remaining pliable and trans- 
mitting power. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 2 


Shultz Belting Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
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Zien 0G STAMPS 


Trade Checks |emeacen 
Burning Brands * 
Stencils, Ete. 


=== MADE BY 


MEYER & WENTHE 


90-92 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 






































PACIFIC COAST vumear || 


Fir and Spruce 
Redwood 


Montana and Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


California 
Sugar and White Pine 


Factory Lumber 






Write for Quotations 


W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 


Covington Lumber Co. 
Kent, Washington 
Mills at Covington, Wash. 






General Offices; 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS’ 




















Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 




















Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago. Ill. 














FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Business Situation Best Since 1907—Prominent East- 
erners. on Coast—New Wholesale Concern Enters 
Trade—Big Mill Starts. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The situation in this sec- 
tion with the lumber manufacturers is probably better 
than at any time since 1907. Nearly all mills in western 
Washington are running full time and are loaded up with 
orders. During the last ten or fifteen days the demand 
in all items has increased rapidly. Inquiries are numer- 
ous, particularly for timbers, and it looks very much as 
if the many prophecies for a boom year during 1910 
were being fulfilled. Prices are stiffening as a natural 
consequence of the increased demand, as well as the 
searcity and high prices prevailing for logs. Numerous 
very large orders have been received by Puget sound mills 
for shipment to foreign ports, particularly from the west 
coast of South America and from the orient. The supply 
of logs has been low all winter and logging operations 
were suspended a good part of the time because of bad 
weather. Millmen are prophesying an advance in logs 
next month. Shingles have shown less improvement than 
lumber but the tendency of the market is upward and a 
firmer tone is noted. 

The charter market shows practically no change. Coast- 
wise rates are the same as for several weeks and demand 
for tonnage in this trade is good, while in the deep sea 
trade the oversupply, rather than any weakening in the 
demand, is holding rates down. The offshore demand for 
lumber is strong, but the large number of foreign bot- 
toms on the way to Pacific coast ports has taken a good 
deal of the life out of chartering in this trade. Hind 
Rolfe & Co. report the following recent fixtures: 

Adderley, Eureka or Puget sound to Sydney, private 
terms; Hougomont, Eureka to Sydney, 30s; Senator, Puget 
sound or British Columbia to direct port United Kingdom, 
45s; steamer River Clyde, Portland to orient, time charter, 
terms not announced; Fourthbunk, Puget sound to Callao, 
38s; Henriette, British Columbia to Sydney, 30s; Lord 
Templeton, Columbia river to Adelaide, 33s 9d; Crillong, 
Columbia river to Capetown or Delagoa Bay range, one port, 
50s, and the Haddon Hall, Puget sound or British Columbia 
to United Kingdom, direct port, 50s. 

The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast shows 
the following recent fixtures: 

Schooner Fred E. Sanders and the barkentine Kohala, 
Puget sound to San Francisco, both at prevailing rate of 
$4; schooner William F. Garms, Puget sound to San Pedro, 
$4.50; schooner Carrier Dove, Puget sound to Guaymas, 
$5.25, and the barkentine Willie Rk. Hume, Puget sound to 
Mazatlan, $5.25. 

Among eastern visitors in Seattle this week are: A. A. 
Ewart, James O’Neal, H. D. Campbell and Mr. Simonet, 
all of Stillwater, Minn., and J. F. T. Stamm, of Lyons, 
Iowa. Mr. Ewart is a lumber manufacturer at Stillwater 
and Mr. Stamm is manager for the Ingwersen-Borbeck 
Company at Lyons. Mr. Stamm is also president of the 
Drury Inlet Timber Company, of which Mr. Ewart is 
secretary. This company owns 25,000 acres of timber 
land in British Columbia which is reputed to be one of 
the finest tracts of cedar on the Pacific coast. Messrs. 
Stamm and Ewart have just returned from a visit to the 
property, which they bought more than two years ago 
but until this visit had not seen. The purchase of this 
property was consummated through W. I. Ewart, one of 
the best known timber land dealers on the Pacifie coast. 
W. I. Ewart is a brother of the secretary and is himself 
a stockholder in the company. Mr. Simonet is interested 
in the Drury Inlet Timber Company. Mr. O’Neal is con- 
nected with the Thomas Irvin Lumber Company, the 
O’Neal Timber Company and the Cherry Valley Logging 
Company. Mr. Campbell is associated with the Hershey 
Lumber Company, of Stillwater, and is making a tour 
of the lumber manufacturing points on the north coast 
in the interests of that company. 

A new wholesale concern to go into business the 
first of the month in Seattle is the Buckeye Lumber 
Company, made up of Thomas T. van Swearingen as 
manager, and True Uncapher, who will handle lumber 
and shingles at wholesale. Mr. Uncapher is well known 
in the lumber trade in the Southwest and South. He 
travelled in Kansas and Nebraska, making his head- 
quarters at Kansas City. He was afterwards in the 
sales department of the Kirby Lumber Company and 
was also sales manager for the Louisiana Cypress Com- 
pany, at New Orleans, prior to his coming to Wash- 
ington about four years ago, since which time he has 
been engaged in the lumber and shingle manufacture 
at Snohomish. Mr. van Swearingen has had an ex- 
tensive lumber experience in Ohio, Michigan, Iowa and 
Nebraska selling lumber. Prior to his coming west 
several years ago he was manager of the retail lum- 
ber business of the Southside Lumber Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He was with the Hewitt-Lea Lumber 
Company, Bellevue, Wash., and other western Wash- 
ington lumber concerns since coming west. The new 
company has offices in the Henry building this city. 

Sam Hayes has returned to the offices of Schwager 
& Nettleton in the White building, this city, in charge 
of the sales department, after an absence of over a 
year at his old home in Minneapolis, settling his 
father’s estate. 

W. T. Strong, of Hamilton & Strong, wholesale lum- 
ber dealers of Minneapolis, who has been in western 
Washington two weeks, leaves this week for Minne- 
apolis, intending to stop off enroute at Spokane, where 
the company has established an office, at 725 Paulsen 
building, through which to handle Inland Empire pine 
lumber. The office was established in Spokane the first 
of the year, with C. H. Dietwig in charge. Returning 


to Minneapolis, Mr. Strong expects to come back to 
Spokane to make his headquarters in the future look- 
ing after the western department of the company’s 
business, which will be a factor this year owing 
to its having bought a large amount of pine lumber 
for shipment during the season. 


Will Soon Begin Sawing. 


The remodeled and enlarged plant of the Rogers 
Lumber Company, at Anacortes, Wash., owned and 
operated by the Old Oregon Lumber Company, with 
offices in the Henry building, Seattle, will begin saw- 
ing the latter part of this month with a capacity of 
125,000 feet a day. Since L. K. Henderson, manager 
for the Rogers Lumber Company, became interested in 


it last fall, he has been rebuilding the plant. He built 
and installed a separate power plant of 350-horsepower 


capacity for the planing mill, so it can be operated 
day and night independently of the saw mill. He 
has also increased the boiler and power capacity of 
the saw mill to 750-horsepower, put in 40-foot auto- 
matic trimmers, line rolls ete., and has built a resaw 
and sizer shed 105x195 feet in size, covering the resaw, 
sizer, edger and the sorting platform. The plant will 
be almost a new one when it begins operation. Mr. 
Henderson is an oldtime sawmill man of years of ex- 
perience in white pine lumber in Minnesota and yel- 
low pine lumber in the South. He had charge of 
manufacturing for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, at Nickerson, Minn., nine years and then went 
to Kentwood, La., and built the large mill there for 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company. He came to 
the Pacific coast last summer and bought a third in- 
terest in the Rogers Lumber Company from the Old 
Oregon Lumber Company, and has taken active charge 
of the manufacturing end of the business. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was E. H. Polleys, 
president and manager of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber 
Company, well known wholesale lumber dealer of Lin- 
coln, Neb., which makes a specialty in handling lumber 
of the Pacific coast and the Inland Empire. Mr. Pol- 
leys makes periodical trips to the West to look after 
his lumber connections and while here visited Puget 
sound, Grays harbor and Portland. He was at his 
home in Lincoln at the time of the convention of the 
Nebraska lumber dealers and from conversations with 
dealers from all parts of the state he is convinced that 
the present year is going to see much heavier buying 
of lumber by retail dealers in the farming districts of 
the Southwest. For years crops in that section have 
been very good and the time is now at hand when 
there will be a large consumption of lumber resulting 
from the prosperous condition of farmers and busi- 
ness men in the rural localities. 

L. Lambert, of the Lambert Lumber Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was in Seattle this week accompanied 
by his wife and youngest son. While here Mr. Lam- 
bert visited friends in the lumber offices and then 
went to northern Washington and British Columbia to 
look after his lumber and shingle manufacturing in- 
terests. He will spend a couple ‘of weeks at Harrison 


Hot Springs, B. C., recuperating before returning to 
Minnesota. 


Retail Association Officials in the West. 


W. M. Johns, of Sedalia, Mo., a well known retail 
lumber dealer and former president of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, spent a few days in Seattle 
this week with his brother, Sam D. Johns, manager for 
the Seattle Shingle Company, with offices in the White 
building. Mr. Johns came west with Secretary W. G. 
Hollis and former President C. H. Ross, of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, and 
E. C. Robinson, of St. Louis, Mo., a director and former 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. The party separated at Spokane, Mr. Robinson 
coming on to Seattle and the others going down into 
the White Salmon apple country on the Columbia river, 
in Washington, where Mr. Hollis is heavily interested 
in apple lands. This party of representatives of eastern 
retail lumber organizations, together with others who 
are expected to come out, will meet with directors of 
the different coast lumber manufacturers’ organiza- 
tions at the big retailers’ meeting in Portland. It is 
hoped by meeting the leading lumber manufacturers, 
closer business relations and a more friendly feeling 
may be promoted. 

C. W. Croty, who will this year represent the Atlas 
Lumber & Shingle Company, of this city, in South 
Dakota, with headquarters at Aberdeen, has spent 
this week in Seattle getting lined up on the general 
policy of the company and also visiting its mill at 
MeMurray and the mills at Alder and Eatonville, the 
output of which the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany handles. Mr. Croty last year was on the road in 
the middle West for the Larson Lumber Company, of 
Bellingham, and prior to that time for some years 
represented the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, of 
Centralia, with headquarters at Spokane. Mr. Croty 
is an old experienced lumber salesman and has many 
friends in the trade who will be pleased to learn that 
he is representing the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany. 

D. E. Skinner, president of the Port Blakely Mill 
Company, whose home is at Berkely, Cal., and offices 
in San Francisco, is spending several weeks at the 
Washington hotel, in Seattle, looking after the com- 
pany’s affairs at Port Blakely, just across the sound 
from this city, while Manager John W. Eddy, of the 
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eompany, accompanied by his family, is visiting in 
southern California. The new mill of the Port Blakely 
Mill Company is in excellent shape, turning out more 
than 150,000 feet of lumber daily and it is likely that 
night sawing soon will be undertaken, thus doubling 
the output. A number of arrangements for eco- 
nomically handling lumber are being perfected about 
the plant, including a Lidgerwood system for taking 
eare of the lumber. When these improvements are 
completed the plant will be uptodate in every re- 
spect. Mr. Skinner has under construction at Berkely 
a magnificent $100,000 home, that will be completed 
early in the summer. It is not far from the campus 
of the University of California and is directly across 
the street from the home of S. O. Johnson, the latter 
prominent in California lumber and timber matters. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


Cargo Shipments Exceed Same Month in 1909—Vessel 
Will Ply Between Coast and South Pacific Islands— 
Company Improves Equipment, 

Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 10.—Shipments of lumber by 
water from this port during January totaled 11,055,162 
feet, of which 5,905,000 feet went coastwise and 5,150,- 
162 feet to foreign ports. This total is not as large as 
shipments for December, which was the banner month of 
1909. But it is an increase of over 3,000,000 feet above 
January, 1909, indicating, as the millmen have said, 
that the volume of the cargo business is opening up 
stronger than last year. Foreign shipments last month 
were all destined for Port Pirie, the west coast of South 
America or the orient. 

Robert A. Cunningham and Capt. W. J. McDonald, 
of Victoria, B. C., have bought the old American bark 
Hesper, which has lain idle two years at the Hall Bros.’ 
shipyards at Winslow, and will use it in the hardwood 
lumber trade between Fiji and the New Hebrides islands 
and Puget sound and British Columbia, bringing sandal 
wood and other valuable hardwoods. Captain McDonald 
has been engaged in this trade since 1871. The hard- 
woods are gathered by natives of the islands, the vessel 
carrying articles of trade to exchange with the natives, 
who have no use for money. It is the intention to estab- 
lish a basis for distribution of the hardwood on Puget 
sound and in British Columbia, which will be in charge 
of Mr. Cunningham, while Captain McDonald will oper- 
ate the vessel. The Hesper is of 602 tons register and 
was built on this coast in 1882 and has been generally 
known as the ‘‘Mutiny Ship,’’ owing to its checkered 
career. 

‘Lne Puget Sound Lumber Company put its new plant 
on the waterfront in operation this week and is get- 
ting out lumber for the Manley-Moore Lumber Company. 
One feature of the new plant is a traveling crane oper- 
ated by a 35-horsepower electric motor. The crane moves 
on a track 30 feet above the ground. It has a 70-foot 
arm and can pick up two and one-half tons at the tip of 
the crane arm. ‘The crane was built and installed at 
the plant by the Puget Sound Lron & Steel Works, of 
Tacoma, which is completing its plant on the Puyallup 
waterway. 

The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company is operating its 
plant on the upper city waterway, bought recently from 
Derickson & Co., and is planning to improve it and in- 
crease its capacity to meet the company’s needs. The 
work will be done with as little shutting down of the 
plant as possible. 

The Nelson-Johanson Mill Company filed amended ar- 
ticles of incorporation this week increasing its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. The company 
has severed connections with the Robert Dollar 
Steamship Company and hereafter will do its own char- 
tering. The company caters almost exclusively to cargo 
trade and its plant across the bay is running day and 
night. 

The Reliance Lumber & Timber Company filed amended 
articles of incorporation this week. The capital stock is 
$500,000 and the board of trustees comprises Charles 
E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Seattle; H. S. Mitchell,-of the Eatonville Lumber Com- 
pany; J. G. Dickson, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany; John Bagley, general manager for the Tacoma 
Eastern railroad; B. Graham, of Seattle, R. V. 
Ankeny and E. M. Hayden, of Tacoma. The company’s 
plant is at Alder, on the Tacoma Eastern, and arrange- 
ments have been made for extensive improvements this 
year, including an increase in the capacity of the 
plant. The company has six miles of logging road in 
operation, leading from Duke’s Spur into its extensive 
timber holdings. 

Speaking of the conference held Friday at Seattle be- 
tween representative millmen and railroad officials anent 
the transit car problem and the decision to request a 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, W. A 
Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, says: 

A diversity of opinions was shown from the start and 
the railroad men consented to allow the commission to 
settle the matter because it was recognized that the problem 
is of vital interest to the lumber industry of this locality. 
It is hoped that the disturbing differences will be set at 
test by an early ruling. 

Lumber prices are holding up steadily, according to 
John E. Manley, of the Manley-Moore Lumber Company. 
Speaking of market conditions he says: 

Prices are very firm, firmer than the real demand war- 
rants, but it is hard to get cars and some mills are consid- 
erably behind in getting stuff off and new orders are not 
being taken on freely. There is a fair volume of inquiry, 
but the East seems to have some feeling of unrest and 
uncertainty as to what is to come in a financial way. 

Cargo demand for lumber seems to be gaining in 
strength. Considerable inquiry is reported by cargo 
mills, Nine vessels are loading and several others are 
en route. The principal foreign buying is from Aus- 
tralia and the west coast of South America, with occa- 


sional shipments for the orient. California and Hono- 
lulu are doing the coastwise buying. The Defiance Lum- 
ber Company has just received the schooner Alpena to 
load for Brisbane for J. J. Moore & Co. The lumber 
freight market is reported by vessel agents as consider- 
ably more active. Coastwise the old rate of $4 to San 
Francisco and $4.50 to southern California is still being 
maintained, the increase of 25 cents in differential hav- 
ing been abandoned. The schooner Winslow, which 
arrived this week at the Nelsun-Johansun Mill Com- 
pany’s docks, is getting $4.50 for San Pedro. The 
schooner Willie R. Hume has been fixed to load on the 
Sound for Mazatlan at $5.25 and the schooner Carrier 
Dove to load tor Guayamas at the same figure. Santa 
Rosalia is bringing $6 and Honolulu $5. Port Pirie is 
at 33s 9d to 35s and Callao at 37s 6d to 38s 9d. 

The Tacoma Mill Company finds cargo business active 
and has several vessels loading. The company received 
the schooner Balboa this week to take 85v,UUU feet for 
Honolulu and has just dispatched the schooner William 
H. Smith with 70U,0U0 feet tor San Pedro. The com- 
pany also has the schooner Philippine taking 750,00U 
teet for California. 

The new line trom Tacoma via McKenna to Gate is 
to be completed about March 1, according to A. M. 
Ingersoll, vice president of the company. ‘Lne line from 
McKenna to Gate is the joint property of the Mil- 
waukee and Union Pacific systems and will give them 
entry into the Grays Harbor country and a big lumber 
tonnage producing country. 

Assessor Harry Railsback, of this county, states that 
the assessors of all counties west of the Cascade, at a 
conference held a few days ago in Seattle, agreed to 
assess timber on the same percentage basis as other 
classes of propery—300,UV00 feet board measure for each 
forty acres to be the minimum rate. Where the timber 
exceeds 1,000,000 feet to the forty acres the assessors 
decided on $1 an acre as the assessable value. Resolu- 
tions were adopted agreeing that each assessor shall 
send to the state tax commission the total amount of 
timber found by cruise in his county, together with the 
topography and quality shown by the cruise, to include 
what amount is over 300,000 feet to the forty acres 
and what is under that rate. 

The huge flagpole presented to the city by the Pacific 
National Lumber Company through the medium of the 
local lodge of Elks, arrived yesterday from the com- 
pany’s mill at Ashford. It is 141 feet and one inch in 
length and 16 inches in diameter at the butt and 8 inches 
at the top. I1t will be raised in Wright park, sur- 
mounted by a government ball and will be dedicated on 
Flag day in June. Lynn H. Miller, of the Pacific Na- 
tional company, is a prominent Elk and for this reason 
made the offer to the city through the lodge, and it was 
promptly accepted. 

The Keliance Lumber & Timber Company, which re- 
cently acquired the Excelsior Lumber Company’s saw 
mill at Alder, on the Tacoma Eastern, is rebuilding its 
plant and making it thoroughly uptodate. A Mershon 
horizontal resaw is being installed and a new planing 
mill building is being constructed, in which is being 
placed in addition to the woodworking machinery on 
hand, a S. A. Woods Machine Company’s No. 20 fast 
feed surfacer and matcher. Automatic trimmers, sorting 
table, etc., are being added to the saw mill anda dry kiln 
is being constructed. Improvements are being made 
under the supervision of Harry S. Mitchell, president and 
general manager of the Eatonville Lumber Company, 
who is also heavily interested in the Reliance Lumber 
& Timber Company, and under an arrangement recently 
made has charge of its manufacturing operations as well 
as of his own plant at Eatonville. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Business Revival in All Branches of Lumber Industry 
—Rail Business Leads—Export Prices Show Sub- 
stantial Gains. 


EveRETT, WasH., Feb. 11.—An all round revival of 
lumber business is reported by manufacturers, not a 
bumper crop of orders or a record hight for stock, yet an 
improvement undeniable which is making good the earlier 
prognostications that 1910 would be an excellent year 
for manufacturets of forest products. Rail order busi- 
ness is the chief branch of industry to forge ahead, to 
set the pace for an even better volume in the spring, and 
as might be expected there is a noticeable car shortage 
to bother manufacturers. While not enough to seriously 
interfere with shipments, it is nevertheless an item of 
trouble. 

While coastwise trade by cargo is not picking up to 
any extent, what export business there is on tap is 
decidedly good, and to show how it has improved since 
early November, it may be stated that the selling base 
then was $11.50, while now the price is $13.50 and $14 
a thousand, 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company reports an ex- 
cellent volume of trade in eastern rail shipments and is 
sharing the advance made in export cargo. The com- 
pany is roofing its new office building, 42x46 feet, and 
will move into the fine new quarters toward the end of 
this month. W. T. Strong, of Hamilton & Strong, 
Minneapolis, was a guest at the mill this week. 

Alexander Charleboif, a retail dealer of Belcourt, 
N. D., and A. H. Munn, a retailer, Ames, Iowa, were 
visitors at the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company’s office 
this week. The company is operating steadily and notes 
the advance in eastern business. 

Business is moving along with the Salzer Mill Com- 
pany, orders being good and prices better than thirty 
days ago. A. E. McIntosh is the company’s sales man- 
ager, coming here from the Northwestern Lumber Com- 
pany’s offices in Seattle. Mr. McIntosh is very well 
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Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


OHOP, WASHINGTON. 
Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 

































California White Pine, 


California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine, 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


AsK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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For Immediate Shipment 


lV. G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1%x4; also 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding and Red Cedar Shingles 


; DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 
UTTTIETTTTTTTETT TSE TTT 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 


Write or wire for quotations when you 
are in the market. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Metropolitan Shingle Company 


734-5 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








High Grade Red Cedar Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


5-2 Extra Clear 16'"' “‘Gold Coin’’ Brand. 6-2 Extra 
*A* “Silver Moon’’ Brand. Plump 6-2 XXX Clears. 


Try a Car—We Deliver the Goods. 


HARTMANN-NEUBERT LUMBER COMPANY 


823-824 White Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER AND SHINGLES 
EASTERN OFFICE: 310-311 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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( Shingle Satisfaction | 


WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 














1016 White Building :: SEATTLE, WASH. 
\S 4} 








FIR LUMBER+° TIMBERS: 


MIXED CARS .OF 


CEDAR LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


WESTERN WASHINGTON 


LUMBER COMPANY © 


709 White Building, 
SY 27. oe 


MILLS AT GREEN SPUR. WASH. B 
SHIPMENTS VIA SOO LINE. NO. PAC. & G.N> 








““trand of ed Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


. . _ Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















known in trade circles, owing to his several years’ con- 
nection with the company named, and through his long 
affiliation with the Port Blakeley Mill Company. 

The Lincoln shingle mill, at Hartford, Wash., is pre- 
paring to resume cutting after a considerable shutdown, 
while upright machines were installed and a new conveyor 
built. 

George W. Kunze recently bought the holdings of Neil 
Brown in the Brown & Kunze Company’s mill at Ar- 
lington, the consideration being in the neighborhood of 
$16,000, which includes the Brown interest in the Wis- 


consin Timber Company, a subsidiary corporation. 

Rucker Bros., operating a combination mill at Hart- 
ford, have established a logging camp near Getchell, 
Wash. The concern has taken over the right of way of 
the Star Logging Company and will lay a mile or two of 
steel to get out the cut. 

The British ship Celtic Monarch cleared this week from 
the wharf of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, carrying 
1, 610,000 feet for Coquimbo and Antofagasta. <A por- 
tion of this cargo was taken on at the dock of the 
Mukilteo Lumber Company. 








THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 








AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 


Transfer of Large Plant a Matter of Interest—Noted 
Operator Retires from Business—Memorable Meet- 
ing of Company Employees. 

Sait Lake Ciry, UTAH, Feb. 11.—-One of the biggest 
deals that has occurred in intermontane lumber circles in 
recent years developed at Payette, Ida., early this week, 
when J. T. Crosby, a Michigan lumberman, announced 
the purchase of the large John W. Prestel & Sons plant 
at Payette, this state. The deal consummated was the 
taking up of the purchase made last September by Mr. 
Crosby, though nothing has been announced until now. 
The capacity of the saw mill, with a single band, running 
ten hours a day, is fully 12,000,000 feet of logs a year. 
Mr. Crosby, who is a lumber capitalist, is in the market 
for timber in blocks sufficient to run the mill for a term 
of years at its highest capacity. Regarding the plant 
and his plans Mr. Crosby says the Prestel concern has a 
large mill in Payette and controls one of the best storage 
booms he ever saw, which has a capacity of 20,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet. The mill is within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Oregon Short Line depot. ‘‘I can say that after 
thoroughly investigating conditions in the Payette basin, 
I think it carries a very large amount of fine timber, in- 
cluding yellow pine and fir, both of which are fine build- 
ing woods. The Idaho stuff is a superior product.’’ 

It is understood that the real reason for the reorgani- 
zation of the Prestel concern is that John W. Prestel, its 
head, who is 71 years of age, has decided to retire from 
active business life. This announcement marks the close 
of the career of one of the most notable figures in 
western business life. 

A get-together meeting of the general officers, yardmen 
and yard managers of the Wheeter Lumber Company, of 
Pocatello, Ida., was held in that city February 5. 
Twenty-one towns were represented by thirty-nine men 
and women in the employ of the company. J. C. 
Wheeter, its head, came from Portland, Ore. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


New Wholesale Concern Enters Field—Manufacturing 
Company Incorporated to Extend Operations—Creo- 
sote Paving Advocated by City Engineer. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 12.—The Walther Lumber Com- 
pany is a new wholesale lumber concern with offices in 
the Lindell block, Spokane, at the head of which is 
H. W. Walther, who for two years prior to February 1 
was manager for the Rose Lake Lumber Company, at 
Rose Lake, Ida., on the Coeur d’Alene branch of 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation.. Mr. Walther was 
succeeded at Rose Lake by J. J. O’Neil, a lumberman 
and logger from Stillwater, Minn., who acquired an in- 
terest in the Rose Lake Lumber Company. Mr. Walther 
has had considerable lumber experience in the West, hav- 
ing been with the Western Lumber Company, at Butte, 
several years, going from there to Missoula, with the 
Missoula Lumber Company, and then to Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., with the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Company, 
where he remained three years. He went to Harrison, 
Ida., in charge of the selling agency which was in exist- 
ence there for some months, and the first car of shop 
lumber that ever went to Pittsburg, Pa., Mr. Walther 
claims he shipped about four years ago from Harrison. 
The Walther Lumber Company will specialize on shop 
and factory lumber and Mr. Walther states will have the 
output of the Rose Lake Lumber Company with the ex- 
ception of mining timbers, of which it cuts a great deal. 

Mr. O’Neil, who recently bought an interest in the 
Rose Lake Lumber Company, is now its secretary and 
treasurer as well as manager. ‘The other officers of the 
company are: President, L. Page, and vice president, 
A. J. Devlin. They are mining men heavily interested 
in the Coeur d’Alenes. The company cuts about 65,000 
feet of lumber a day in its new mill, which began sawing 
last August. 

Miss Jennie Mason, who has been associated with the 
office of Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, for the last four years, will 
sever her connection with the office March 1. Miss Mason 
has made many friends among retail lumbermen of 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Utah since 
going into Mr. Porter’s office, who will regret to learn 
of her resignation. 

In the last week the Northern Pacific railroad has 
made arrangements to supply J. A. Cameron, a logging 
contractor of the Bitter Root, with 2,000 cars on which 
to load logs at Curlew station, a point on the Bitter 
Root railroad about ten miles out of Hamilton, Mont. 
A small army of men has been employed all winter and 
at present several trainloads of logs, in the valley and 
on the benches, are ready for hauling. The contract for 
ears extends to September 1. 

A report from Vollmer, Ida., states that the North- 
western Lumber Company recently has acquired 4,000 
acres of timber land south of Westlake from Henry T. 


Egnew, for which $37,500 was paid. This, it is stated, 
gives the company now over 26,000 acres in the Craig 
mountain country, all of which is covered with timber. 
The annual of the company will be held this week at 
Philadelphia. 

That it is up to Spokane lumbermen to start the ereo- 
sote block industry in the Inland Empire was suggested 
by City Engineer Ralston last week, when he spoke be- 
fore the Lumbermen’s club at the noonday luncheon 
in the chamber of commerce assembly room. Mr. Ral- 
ston, in speaking of bids entered for street paving, said 
that not a single bid for creosote blocks was received, 
owing to the heavy expense the contractors were under 
in bringing creosote blocks to Spokane and laying them 
on a safe competitive basis with asphalt or brick. With 
the abundant lumber supply and the facilities for start- 
ing a creosote block industry in the Inland Empire or 
somewhere in the Northwest, Mr. Ralston declared it was 
up to the lumbermen to take some concerted action. Spo- 
kane, with its lack of any kind of paving, was also 
‘*shown up’’ by Mr. Ralston, who took occasion to cite 
a number of cities throughout the country which were 
proportionate in size and age to Spokane. In each in- 
stance he showed where these leading cities had hun- 
dreds of miles of paving to Spokane’s single mile. In 
pointing out the paving quality of creosote blocks, he 
produced maps showing where New York city is re- 
placing in its business streets the old, imperishable gran- 
ite blocks with these wooden blocks. 

A. L. Porter leaves tonight for the meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, 
next week. The Rose City will be the mecca for about 
2,000 lumbermen from the five northwestern states and 
the meeting promises to be the largest in the history of 
the organization. A. W. Cooper, secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, also will attend 
the meeting of the retail lumbermen at Portland. 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Demand Continues Strong and Shipments are Heavy— 
Lack of Snow Hinders Logging—Agricultural Land 
to Be Excluded from Reserved. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 12.—The market continues 
strong and heavy shipments are being made from this 
district. All manufacturers have a large amount of 
orders booked for immediate shipment and are preparing 
to increase their shipping capacity to take care of busi- 
ness offered. The new January list is in the hands of 
all dealers and considerable business is being booked at 
prices quoted which show advances on practically all 
items. Mills are being overhauled preparatory to opera- 
tions this spring. But little ice is in the streams and 
lakes this season and mills will be able to start much 
earlier than last season. 

Logging operations have been handicapped during the 
last month for want of snow, although the weather has 
been favorable for operators who are using ice roads. It 
is believed that the required supply of logs will be banked 
for the season’s run, yet much depends on weather con- 
ditions the remainder of the season. 

M. J. McCabe, sales manager for the Somers Lumber 
Company, returned from a trip to the eastern part of the 
state Thursday. He states that the prospects for an 
exceptionally good trade in that locality were never 
better. 

Charles I. O’Neil, president of the O’Neil Lumber 
Company, left the fore part of the week for points on the 
coast and will attend the western retailers’ meeting at 
Portland, Ore., February 19. 

M. T. McCarthy, traveling agent for the New York 
Central lines, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., has 
been conferring with local lumbermen this week in the 
interest of his road. 

Dobner, manager for the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, returned the fore part of the week from a 
business trip to Minneapolis. 

The Kalispell Lumber Company is receiving at its 
Kalispell plant several thousand feet of lumber daily from 
the smaller mill outside for whose cut it has contracted. 
The company’s new plant at Athens will be operated next 
season, where it expects to manufacture approximately 
12,000,000 feet, which will be shipped to its Kalispell 
plant mill run, where it will be milled. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has addressed a letter 
to Senator Dixon in response to the latter’s request that 
action be taken toward the elimination of agricultural 
lands from the Kootenai forest reserve in Lincoln county, 
averaging six miles wide and 100 miiles long. The secre- 
tary says that from the personal examination made by 
District Forester Greeley, there are lands in that section 
which are of unquestionable agricultural value but that 
much of it is heavily timbered, ranging in value for 
timber alone from $30 to $60 an acre and that he has 
ordered eliminated all agricultural lands where the mer- 
chantable timber does not exceed 4,000 feet an acre. He 
further states that where agricultural land exceeds that 
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amount, timber will be cut under Forest Service sales as 
rapidly as possible, and when such land is cleared it will 
be eliminated from the reserve. The secretary further 
says that if heavily timbered lands were to be imme- 
diately opened to entry he believes they would be entered 
under the timber and stone act for speculative purposes 
to the exclusion of bona fide settlers. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


Logging Conditions Have been Excellent—Plans Under 
Way to Begin Season’s Operations—Shingle Business 
Better. 

Sanppoint, Ipa., Feb. 11.—Loggers and woodsmen 
state that the winter has been ideal from the logging 
standpoint. The weather temperature has been just 
right for hauling and little difficulty has been experi- 
enced in keeping roads up. 

George W. Meyers, manager for the Dover Lumber 
Company at Welty, near here, returned last week from 
a trip to Canal Dover, Ohio, where he went in the in- 
terests of his company in the sale of its plant. 

E. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Company, cedar 
dealer, made a trip down the line last week looking 
after the loading of several cars of posts. 

The Riverside Shingle Company, of this city, has 
moved its shingle mill a few rods south of the old loca- 
tion to give room for the building being constructed 
by the Northern Idaho & Montana Power Company. 
C. D. Bennett, president of the company, asserts that 
the shingle business is picking up, his mill being kept 





running constantly to supply the demand. The Ideal 
Shingle Company, at Iola, of which Mr. Bennett is the 
principal stockholder, is doing a very fine business, being 
kept running regularly. The company is receiving ship- 
ments of fine bolts from the ranchers in the timbered 
sections. 

T. J. Humbird, general manager for the Humbird 
Lumber Company, of this city, was in the city last week 
after a visit to the Clear Water country, where it is 
reported his company intends to erect a large saw mill 
and power site. 

A. J. Ewing, of the Ewing Cedar Company, of this 
city, has been elected as secretary of the democratic 
club recently organized in Sandpoint. 

Bryon S. Defenbach, who for some time has been gen- 
eral manager for the Northern Mercantile Company, 
which deals extensively in cedar products, has resigned 
to take up private affairs. A very pleasing compliment 
was paid him upon his resignation as he has built the 
firm up from a small concern to one of large proportions. 
Mr. Defenbach, with Mrs. Defenbach, after his resig- 
nation, took in the Spokane Chamber of Commerce ex- 
cursion to southern California, visiting New Mexico, and 
returning Wednesday. 

Plans are being made to start saw mills on Lake Pend 
Orielle about March 1. At the mill of the Dover Lum- 
ber Company the ice is about all out of the channel. 
This mill will begin operations with a day and night 
crew. The big mill of the Humbird Lumber Company 
in the city will start at that time as will the mill at 
Kootenai, three miles distant. The mill of the Hope 
Lumber Company is arranging to begin operations. 
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OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Foreign Business Good—Three Large Cargoes Will 
Leave in March—Rail Business on the Gain—Cheer- 
ful Predictions Made. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 12.—Foreign business is picking 
up rapidly. In addition to several other charters an- 
nounced during the week, it was stated this afternoon 
that the British steamer Glenaffric was engaged by the 
China Import & Export Company to carry lumber to the 
orient. The vessel is expected in a few days. It was 
also reported that the Norwegian steamer Hir has been 
chartered by the same company to load lumber for China. 
The Hir is undergoing repairs at Tacoma. The Nor- 
wegian steamer Terdenskjold was reported this afternoon 
as having been engaged by the American Trading Com- 
pany to load a full cargo of lumber for Australia. These 
vessels will carry in the neighborhood of 13,000,000 feet 
and as all of them will get away during March their 
visit will dispose of a considerable portion of the output 
of the mills. = 

I’, C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, of 
this city, reports rail business increasing as actively as 
foreign and coastwise business, and he says conditions 
are very satisfactory for this time of year. With others 
well posted on conditions he looks forward to one of the 
best years in the lumber trade. 

Change in Logging Concern. 

At the annual meeting of the O. K. Logging Com- 
pany, at Hoquiam, Wash., last week, A. W. Clark suc- 
ceeded E. B. Shields as president and general manager, 
Mr. Shields being made vice president and F. W. Carey 
secretary and treasurer. The company, having cut all 
of its standing timber on Grays harbor, is winding up 
its business and selling its logs and logging equipment 
on Grays harbor, expecting to be entirely finished up 
there by May 1. At its camp at Marshland, Ore., it 
has about four years’ cutting in a body of fine yellow 
fir and expects to enlarge and extend operations in that 
vicinity. This is under the supervision of Mr. Clark, 
who is well known among the lumbermen and loggers 
on the Columbia river. Mr. Shields has acquired an in- 
terest in several large companies centering at Tacoma 
and will hereafter be unable to give his personal atten- 
tion to the affairs of the O. K. Logging Company, but 
still retains his interest in the concern. 

The Benson Logging Company is tearing up its old 
logging railroad and rebuilding along the course of 
the Clatskanie river into a new body of timber. The 
old road was about six miles long and the new one will 
be about the same. 

The Mountain Timbér Company has established a fine 
suite of offices in the new Lewis building, one of the 
most modern structures in the city, just completed. The 
offices are handsomely furnished with heavy green plush 
carpets and mahogany furniture throughout. The com- 
pany was recently organized to take over the Willard 
Case property, at Kalama, with. Mr. Case as vice presi- 
dent and manager of the mill. The other officers are: 
President, Robert Z. Drake; secretary, Tom L. Roberts, 
and treasurer, H. D. Miller. Those interested in the 
company are: Robert Z. Drake and Tom L. Roberts, 
Omaha, Neb.; Willard Case, Portland; Robert J. Tate, 
Fremont, Neb.; H. D. Miller, I. N. Vinning, George 
E. Pugh, Ray K. Person and Robert J. Appleby, Stan- 
ton, Neb., and Edward C. Strode, Lincoln, Neb. A 
few days ago the company completed the purchase of 
3,760 acres of timber land back of Kalama and a large 
tract of land on the Columbia river adjoining the site 
of the mill, giving it 6,000 feet of water frontage. 

_ The company is planning considerable railroad build- 

ing, having secured sixteen miles of right of way into 

the timber. The steel and locomotives have arrived and 

a large number of men are at work on the grade. Three 

donkey engines have been put to work on the right of 

way and.in a few days work will be started with a view 


of enlarging the mill plant at Kalama. The property 
is exceptionally well located, having facilities for water 
and rail shipments. 

The Portland Lumber Company is preparing to reopen 
its logging camps on Grays river after a shutdown of 
several weeks. The company has its mess house, bunk 
houses and other camp accommodations built on cars 
and this week the whole outfit was hauled into the woods 
and on to a sidetrack where logging operations will be 
carried on. 

John Yeon, the wealthy timber man of this city who 
has retired from active operations in that field, is now 
about to build a 15-story steel structure in the heart of 
this city to cost approximately $1,000,000. Associated 
with Mr. Yeon is 8. Benson, the retired logger and 
owner of the Benson Logging Company properties, val- 
ued at something like $4,000,000. The building will be 
the tallest in the city and will have capacity for more 
than 250 offices. 

The Twin Falls Lumber Company, at Yacolt, Wash., 
has sold its saw mill of 20,000 feet capacity to A. E. 
Courtney, who has removed the machinery to a point 
along the route of the Portland-Tillamook railroad, 
which is under construction from Hillsboro to Tillamook. 
The mill will be used for cutting ties. 

The Stanley-Smith Lumber Company, which operates 
a mill of 150,000 feet capacity, has just completed its 
second planing mill and a box factory operated by elec- 
tricity. The box factory will be kept busy filling orders 
from the Hood river district, which ships trainloads of 
apples each year. 

The Beaver Logging Company is now laying a new 
logging railroad, standard gage, into the camp formerly 
known as Joseph Erickson & Son’s camp, at Quincy, on 
the lower Columbia. The road extends five miles from 
the river, has one locomotive and six cars. This camp 
will furnish logs for the Westport Lumber Company’s 
new mill at Westport, which soon will be ready for 
operation. The old mill was destroyed by fire. 

The Standard Box & Lumber Company, operating a 
saw mill of 100,000 feet daily capacity, this week 
opened a logging camp on Arkansas creek, near Castle 
Rock, Wash., putting thirty men to work. The logs will 
be floated in Arkansas creek to Cowlitz river, a tribu- 
tary of the Columbia. This is the company’s second 
camp, the other being located at Oak Point. 

The Twin Falls Logging Company, operating at 
Yacolt, Clark county, Washington, resumed operations 
this week in two camps.and will start others in the near 
future. The camps have been buried under snow some 
time and this delayed resumption of work. H. C. Clair 
spent a few days at the camps this week. 

The Bradley Logging Company has not yet resumed 
operations at its camps at Cathlamet because of snow 
in the hills. A report from the camps this week stated 
that the snow is seven inches deep. 

Several charters for foreign loading of lumber were 
announced this week. The British steamer Strathblane 
was reported engaged to load fir at this port after 
having taken on a shipment of redwood at Eureka, Cal., 
for Sydney, Australia, under engagement to J. J. Moore 
& Co., of San Francisco. The steamer is en route to 
San Francisco with a cargo of coal from Norfolk, Va. 
The same company chartered the ship Manx King a few 
days ago to carry 1,400,000 feet of fir to Australia. That 
vessel is in harbor and will begin loading without delay. 
The L. P. Lee Lumber Company, of this city, chartered 
the French bark Crillon to carry 1,800,000 feet of fir to 
South Africa. 

The British steamer River Clyde arrived here this 
week and went to the mills of the Portland Lumber 
Company to load a full cargo of fir for Manila, J. E. 
Laidlaw & Co. having placed the order for the cargo, 
which is for the government. This is the first full 
cargo to go from this port to Manila direct for some 
time. The Norwegian steamer Henrik Ibsen is also 
taking on a shipment of lumber for Manila. The Henrik 
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Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 


1044-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE. 








Seattle, Feb. 1, 1910. 


To the Trade: 


The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., 
announces that its “Coast” business 
has been sold to the Rainier Lumber 
& Shingle Company. 

We beg to thank you for all past 
favors, and trust that our successors 
may receive your continued patronage. 

Yours truly, 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co. 








We solicit your inquiries and orders. 
We have superior mill connectigns and 
can ship via all railroad lines. 

Spruce and Hemlock Siding, Finish, 
etc. Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. 
Fir in all dimensions and grades. 

Respectfully, 
Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 








Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 


1044-6 Henry Building, SEATTLE. 


























Inquiries 


We want ilies 


Money 











GOOD STOCK 


HENRY DICKINSON 
LUMBER Co.,., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
816 and 817 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


Large Stock 
Shingles 
in Transit. 


Mills 





When you think of 


Y Shingles. 
Think of Good 
Shingles— 
& Then think of 
Tyee. 


©] TYEE LBR. co. 


CENTRAL BLDG., 















R. J. Menz Lumber Company, *s77= 
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WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


FIR LUMBER 


VERTICAL GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles 


Eastern Office: 
HARRISON G. FOSTER 
849-851 Security Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul and Tacoma Lbr.Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
C. W. GRIGGS, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
E. G. GRIGGS, President. 
A.G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
CHAS. A. FOSTER, Secy. & Treas. 
WM. S. SHANK, Asst. Secy, & Treas. 














WE MANUFACTURE 


Red Cedar | FIR TIMBERS 
Shin gles Railroad & Bridge Material. 


of the highest quality. | Our Specialty — 
ro" GOOD GRADES AND 
Yard Stock. QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


Fredrickson, Wash. 
; Ashford, Wash. 











. § Telecode. 
Codes used ) Universal. 


FREDRICKSON LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at 

















( Our Specialties 


| Boat Lumber 

|| Large and Long Timbers 
| Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 

| Red Cedar Shingles 








Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 


| Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
| 





























TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amountof lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
costof any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicage 





Ibsen is one of the regular liners plying between this 
port and the orient. 


IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Big Mill Will Greatly Increase Already Large Output 
of Company—Shipments Exceed Those from Many 
Other Ports. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Feb. 8.—The second mill which 
the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
equipping will be ready to operate about May 1. It 
was expected to have it ready sooner, but shipments of 
machinery from the East have been delayed. The old 
Dean mill at Bay City, opposite the big mill and on the 
east side of Isthmus inlet, has been rebuilt into prac- 
tically a new plant. It will have a capacity of over 
125,000 feet a day and will be used for cedar and 
spruce. The big mill is cutting 300,000 feet of lumber 
a day. When the second mil! is opened the company 
will have a capacity of 450,000 feet in ten hours, A 
new band gang saw is being built in the East for 
the big mill and the one now in use will be placed in the 
cedar mill. The new band saw will be operated by com- 
pressed air instead of steam. 

The Smith company also has a large force of men at 
work putting up the new waste burner. In the founda- 
tion were used 250 piles covered with a heavy base of 
concrete. The waste from the mill is being ground up 
and used to fill in the low land around -the mill build- 
ings, but that work will be completed by the time the 
burner is ready for use. 

The total shipments of lumber from Coos bay and the 
Coquille river, the two ports of Coos county, during 
1909, amounted to 124,319,681 feet. According to re- 
ports this output is six times as great as that from the 
Umpqua river, thirteen times as much as was shipped 
from the Siualaw river, twenty-seven times as much as 
from Tillamook bay, and forty-one times as much as 
the output from Nehalis river. The total shipments 
from Coos county amounted to nearly 40 percent of the 
total foreign and domestic shipments from Portland 
and the Columbia river. 

There is promise of a much better local demand for 
lumber this summer than for several years. All winter 
residences and other buildings have been put up and 
with the opening of summer it is expected that there will 
be a large amount of building in Marshfield, North Bend 
and Bandon. All mills are anticipating a good local 
trade as well as increased shipping business. 

The cookhouse at Emmitt Pierce’s logging camp on 
Coos river was destroyed by fire. The owner sustained 
a loss of about $1,000. David Cowan, the foreman 
of the camp, was badly burned while rescuing his chil- 
dren from the building. 

It is stated now that the survey made for a railroad 
from Coos bay to Roseburg will be extended east of 
Roseburg with a view of going across the state. The 
survey from here to Roseburg is nearly completed. 
Francis H. Clarke, an attorney, and F. A. Haines, the 
engineer in charge, are doing the work but have not 
given out who is behind the movement. 

The North Bend Lumber Company’s mill, which was 
shut down for a time because of the shortage of logs, 
has resumed operations and is again running and ship- 
ping Jumber. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
is shipping a large amount of large timbers to be used 
in oil wells at Bakersfield, Cal. The company expects 
an increased business this year in railroad and mine 
timber stock. 

Judge Coke will convene a special session of the cir- 
cuit court Monday to hear the injunction suit against 
the Port of Coos bay and also to hear the $100,000 dam- 
age suit of the Reynolds Lumber Company against the 
Simpson Lumber Company. 

The North Bend Manufacturing Company is making 
extensive improvements in the sash and door factory 
at North Bend. New machinery has been put in and 
a new warehouse is being built. 

A large quantity of redwood lumber washed ashore 
at Newport is believed to be the cargo of the schooner 
San Buena Ventura, wrecked off the coast of Curry 
county a few weeks age. 

Three vessels are at the Smith mill today. The Nann 
Smith has just arrived from Bay Point, Cal. The steam 
schooner Wasp is ready to sail for the South and the 
steam schooner Acme is loading. The schooner Salvator 
sailed from Marshfield Saturday and the schooner Omega 
sailed from North Bend today. The steam schooner 
Redondo, of the Simpson fleet, is loading at Porter and 
the steam schooner Bandon is loading at the North Bend 
Lumber Company’s mill. The schooners John A. and 
Bertie Minor are loading at the railroad wharf with 
lumber from the Coquille valley. The Sausalito and the 
Ruby sailed from the Coquille river a few days ago. 

The steam schooner Fifield, carrying lumber for the 
Cody Lumber Company, struck a rock today entering the 
Coquille river and was slightly damaged. The light- 
house tender Heather is in Coos bay replacing all the old 
buoys with No. 1 new buoys. The steamer Breakwater, 
which has been running between this port and Port- 
land, will go to San Francisco for repairs and will be 
replaced by the steamer Romona, which has been leased 
for the purpose by the Southern Pacific Company. 

L. J. Simpson, who has been in San Francisco on busi- 
ness, returned on his steam schooner the Redondo. 

A. Mereen, general manager of the C. A. Smith inter- 
ests, will leave on the Nann Smith for Bay Point, Cal., 
to remain several weeks. C. A. Smith is expected from 
California on the next trip of his vessel. 

Since the wreck of the steamer Czarina off the Coos 
bay bar shippers and business men of Coos bay are 
urging the Oregon congressional delegation to help secure 
government improvements for this harbor. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Tendency Toward Improved Conditions Shown—Cargo 
Arrivals Light—Inquiry Stronger—Will Build Large 
Vessel for Coastwise Business. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 12.—An upward tendency 
is everywhere apparent in lumber circles. Following the 
advances made on Puget sound the San Francisco retail 
lumber dealers have made an advance of $2 a thousand, 
and with the return of mild weather they are getting 
their price. Wholesalers are hoding firm at $14.50 base 
on list 5 for fir, domestic cargo. Local retailers are 
holding off in hope of a sag in the market, but they 
have low stocks. Lumber dealers from the interior say 
there is every prospect of an excellent spring trade and 
traveling men say that country yards have greatly 
reduced stocks. 

Arrivals of lumber by sea at this port were very light 
during the week, showing a falling off of 50 percent or 
more. Australia is getting pretty well stocked with 
Coast lumber, but a number of China orders have been 
placed on Grays harbor and also several from Australia 
and the west coast of South America. There is more 
inquiry. 

In January merchandise exports of all ‘kinds from 
San Francisco by sea amounted to $4,779,946, or $82,480 
more than during the same month of 1909. Offshore 
shipments of redwood are showing more activity. 

A great many vessels are offering and coastwise lum- 
ber chartering is dull, with rates remaining at $4 from 
Puget sound to this port and $4.50 south. 

Lumber chartering for the foreign trade is compara- 
tively quiet, with rates easy. No business to arrive has 
been transacted during the last few days, and on the 
spot the week’s business has resulted in few fixtures. 
Columbia river to Adelaide (sail) was done at 32s 6d, 
or 1s 3d below the last previous fixture. Eureka and 
north to Australia (steam) was done on time charter at 
£925. Puget sound to Guaymas was done at $5.25 and 
to Mazatlan at the same figure. Puget sound to west 
coast stands nominally at 37s 6d and to Sydney at 27s 6d 
to 30s, the rates of the last charters. Steamer Tordensk- 
jold has been fixed by J. J. Moore & Co., of this city, 
for 3,000,000 feet of Oregon fir from Columbia river to 
Australia. Andrew Weir has chartered the bark Forth- 
bank for lumber from Portland to Australia. The 
British ‘steamer 7'ropea, on Puget sound, is under time 
charter from Hastings Mills, B. C., to Sydney, eight or 
twelve months at £1,200, chartered prior to arrival. 

Offshore lumber rates are quoted about as follows: 
From Puget sound to Sydney, 27s 6d and 30s; to Fre- 
mantle, 35s and 37s 6d; to China ports (steamers), £800 
and £825 on gross register; to direct nitrate port, 37s 6d 
and 38s 9d; to Callao, 37s 6d and 38s 9d; to Valparaiso 
f. o. b., 38s 9d and 42s 6d, 2s 6d less to direct port; to 
South African ports, 48s 9d and 50s; to United King- 
dom, 45s and 52s 6d; to Guaymas and Mazatlan, $5.25; 
to Santa Rosalia, $6; to Honolulu, $5. 

It is announced that Charles R. McCormick & Co., of 
this city, will build a large steel steamer to replace the 
steam schooner Cascade, which has been sold for $50,000 
to the Matson Navigation Company for use in the inter- 
island trade out of Honolulu. The Cascade was built at 
Fairhaven in 1904 and has a carrying capacity of 
500,000 feet of lumber, which was considered a good 
cargo at that time, but vessels carrying 1,000,000 feet 
or more and of more substantial construction have since 
come into use in the coasting trade. The new steamer 
will be constructed on similar lines to those of the new 
wooden steam schooner Klamath, with a capacity of more 
than 1,000,000 feet, which was recently placed in com- 
mission as one of the McCormick lumber fleet. These 
vessels have accommodations for a small number of 
passengers. 

J. F. Craig, president of the Craig Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, has been in the city conferring with C. P. Doe, 
of the North Pacific Metal Ship Company, which is 
negotiating for the construction of a 300-foot steamer at 
the Craig shipyards, at Long Beach, Cal. 

_ The construction of buildings of all classes is progress- 

ing satisfactorily for this time of the year and much 

new work is planned. Building permits issued in San 

Francisco for the last four years were as follows: 1906 

(eight months), $34,947,386; 1907, $56,578,844; 1908, 

$31,668,341; 1909, $26,184,068. 

In addition to the great development work planned by 
Oakland in the way of municipal wharves, for which a 
large issue of bonds has been voted, the government, on 
the recommendation of the Department of War, pur- 
poses to expend $600,000 in constructing a 30-foot chan- 
nel to the drawbridges on the Estuary, and the ultimate 
outlay, according to the estimates, will be $1,100,060. 


Wharf Facilities to Be Increased, 

A vast increase in the extent of the wharf room avail- 
able on the waterfront of San Francisco is contemplated 
by the state and municipal authorities. The plan to buy 
sixty-eight blocks of submerged land at the mouth of 
Islais creek has received the approval of the legisiature 
and of the governor and is strongly backed by many of 
the business men. A land-locked basin of large area will 
be formed by, dredging and around its edges wharves, 
warehouses and lumber yards will find ample space. The 
sea wall will be greatly extended along the southers 
waterfront. 

Since 1907 more than $1,000,000 of the $2,000,000 
state bond issue has been expended in improving old 
wharves and constructing of steel and concrete, Three 
large piers have been constructed. A length of 2,200 
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feet of solid sea wall has been completed and 1,300 feet 
additional has been contracted for. This will leave 3,110 
feet of sea wall to be built between the foot of Market 
street and the China basin. The state harbor commis- 
sioners will extend the pier headline 350 feet in front of 
the China basin, giving room for eight new piers. 

The largest pier in the harbor has just been completed. 
This has a shed 600 feet long for the service of ships, a 
ear ferry slip and a lumber wharf with railroad tracks 
running the entire length, so that cargoes of lumber can 
be unloaded upon cars from vessels. 

The harbor commissioners are considering the sugges- 
tion of the Dieckman Hardwood Lumber Company that 
they line all of the state ferry slips with oak planking. 
The Southern Pacific uses oak in its Oakland slips. 
Engineer Ralph Barker has been directed to make a 
report on the matter. 

At the recent annual meeting of the California Pine 
Box & Lumber Company, held in this city, routine busi- 
ness was transacted. All officers of the corporation were 
reélected. The financial report made a good showing. 

It is estimated that the citrus crop of California will 
be from 25 to 40 percent short this year, owing to frosts. 
From 23,000 to 25,000 carloads of fruit are expected, 
instead of from 30,000 to 32,000 carloads. 

The Weed Lumber Company, of this city, recently 
bought about 4,000 acres of very fine white pine timber 
in Siskiyou county, situated near its other holdings, 

Eucalyptus companies near Dunnigan are preparing 
land and planting trees. The Bell-Warner Company is 
planting at the rate of twenty acres a day. The Yolo 
Hardwood Company has planted 300 acres and the Yolo 
Land Company eighty acres. 

Much interest has been aroused by the apparent con- 
firmation of the reports that J. J. Hill is planning to 
extend his railroad from eastern Oregon that is heading 
for Klamath Falls, Ore., into California, to a connection 
with the Western Pacific and crossing the lines of other 
roads, Ten thousand men are at work at the north end. 

S. O. Johnson, president of the Klamath Development 
Company, has received information that the filing of a 
right of way for the Oregon Trunk Line has been com- 
pleted at the United States land office at Lakeview, Ore., 
bringing the line up to the boundary of the Klamath 
Indian reservation. It is believed that application has 
been made at Washington, D. C., for right of way 
through the reservation, which will give a direct route 
through to Klamath Falls. 


Personals. 


Victor Carlson, proprietor of a yard at Tonopah, Nev., 
has been in the city a few days. He stated that business 
was looking up in the mining regions of the silver state 
and that demand for lumber and mining timbers in 
Tonopah and neighboring districts was much improved. 

8. O. Johnson, of the S. 8. Johnson Lumber Company, 
and G. X. Wendling, of the Weed Lumber Company, 
have returned from a flying trip to Weed and Klamath 
Falls. At the latter point things are developing very 
rapidly. Klamath Falls will make a record for improve- 
ments during the present year, and several important 
manufacturing enterprises will soon be established. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
who arrived from Minneapolis a few days ago, expecting 
to spend the next month or two on the Coast, has gone 
to Monterey for the week end, accompanied by Mrs. 
Smith and daughter. 

B. W. Adams, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has been in the city a few days on 
one of his periodical trips. 

A. A. Baxter, manager for the Charles Nelson Com- 
pany, one of the largest lumber shippers on the Coast, 
left this morning for a trip to Puget sound. He will 
visit the Mukilteo Lumber Company’s mill, near Everett, 
in which he is heavily interested. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Company, 
who recently arrived from Aberdeen, Wash., has gone to 
Los Angeles on business. 

D. W. Rasor, of Sudden & Christenson, wholesale lum- 
ber dealers, of this city, has gone to New York and 
will spend some time on the Atlantic coast. 

L. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, recently arrived in the 
sity with Mrs. Walker. Mr. Walker at noon today 
addressed the Commonwealth Club at the St. Francis 
hotel at one of its weekly luncheons. He spoke at con- 
siderable length on ‘‘ Forest Conservation.’’ 

State Forester G. B. Lull, who recently resigned, is 
n the city. He will retire March 1 and enter the service 
of “ company that will plant eucalyptus trees on a big 
cae, ‘ 

J. E. Oren, a prominent lumber dealer of Minneapolis, 
s in San Francisco for a few days on important business, 

Mr. Richardson, of the Pacific Lumber Company, has 
‘eturned from a trip to Wilmington, where the large 
vharf used by the company has been made accessible to 
leep water vessels by dredging. 

C. M. Goodyear, salesman for the C. A. Smith Lumber 
‘ompany, has returned from a trip to San Pedro and 
os Angeles, where he found business looking up. 

R. W. Greenfell, a lumberman of Colusa, is a San 
rancisco visitor; also E. E. Squires, of Reno. 

Frank W. Trower, of Trower Bros., is visiting in Port- 
and on lumber and shipping business. 
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NEW SAVANNAH (GA.) BRANCH OFFICE. 


Owing to its increased facilities for handling southern 
pine and especially shortleaf pine, dimension sizes and 
boards, Robert R. Sizer & Co., of New York city, will 
open some time during the present month a branch office 
in Savannah, Ga. The company does not intend to give 
ip its Hampton (S. C.) office, which will be continued as 
heretofore. A good office force will be retained at Hamp- 
‘on and the dock at Port Royal, over which shortleaf lum- 
her is now handled, will still be maintained. 
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Yard Trade Lively Notwithstanding Heavy Snow— 
Buffalo Dealer in the South—Low Prices for Boxes— 
Pacific Coast Woods Arriving. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Handling of lumber by 
wagon or train is very slow and expensive because of 
heavy snows, still the city yards are busy and prices are 
trending upward. 

L. P. Graves is at Augusta, Ga., but he expects to 
return home soon. The Canadian logging camps of 
Graves, Bigwood & Co. are doing well, the snow not 
being extremely deep, so that the full cut of 65,000,000 
feet or so is likely to be made. 

C. W. Betts lately was at Effingham, S. C., where he 
has been in his round of inspecting the timber holdings 
and mills of C. M. Betts & Co. in the South. Much tim- 
ber has been sold by that firm lately. Business in the 
local yard is good, a big bunch of cars with Pacific 
— lumber arriving. New trade is coming in very 
well, 

C. W. Goodyear went last week to the mills of the 
Goodyear interests at Bogalusa, La. His health is re- 
ported to be much better than it was last fall, so that 
he is able to attend to business right along. 

The new office of the James H. Walsh Lumber Com- 
pany, on outer Seneca street, is to be ready for occu- 
pancy about March 1. Mr. Walsh is in Cincinnati 
completing arrangements for filling up the yard with 
stock from that market. 

As a rule, the box manufacturers are complaining very 
bitterly of low prices, but the main difficulty is that they 
all lay the fault of price eutting on each other and 
nobody stands up for a paying price. It is claimed that 
some lumbermen with box factories on their lists are 
turning odds and ends over to them and then selling the 
boxes on a false estimate of the cost. There are a good 
many shooks coming down from Lake Superior, turned 
out on that basis. The demand for boxes is good for 
— time of year, but the overproduction is spoiling the 
trade. 

The building list for the. week in the city ran down 
to $73,870, as estimated, there being next to nothing 
but wood construction included. There were thirty-three 
permits, with twenty-nine new frame dwellings, there 
being fourteen in one interest. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is back from the 
Pacific coast, with a good report of the trade there and 
prospect of plenty of stock to come here for the firm. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Hardwood Trade Good but Yellow Pine Business Dis- 
appointing—Lumbermen Aid Y. M. C. A. Building— 
Big Pig Iron Transfer Considered Auspicious. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 14.—The weather has prac- 

tically shut up, the larger portion of trade in the local 

yards and wholesalers find a slack trade in most lines. 

Six feet of snow is reported in neighboring districts. 
Yellow pine offices are running along with a fair 

trade, but nothing like what was anticipated. While 
finish is moving from local yards and mills in a reason- 
able way the fluctuation of the yellow pine market gen- 
erally is holding business up. In hardwoods the offices 
are having a good trade and the tendency of the mar- 
ket is toward further strength in prices. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company reports that, 
while the bulk of its trade is not as large as anticipated 
the first half of February, it was fair and it is confident 
that early spring trade will average up well with the best 
years. 

The Advance Lumber Company reports that its hard- 
wood business is, without effort, taking care of prac- 
tically all the output of its mills, but it has found a 
quiet tone to the market otherwise. Reports which 
the company has received from the yellow pine dis- 
tricts are not bright. 

The Mills-Carleton Company is making a number of 
alterations and improvements to its mill and within a 
short time expects to have its capacity increased very 
materially. Two new, large, uptodate matchers received 
by the company this week will be installed immediately 
to take care of spring trade. 

The local Y. M. C. A. is making a whirlwind cam- 
paign to raise funds for the erection of a new building 
and to carry on its work, The goal set is $500,000, of 
which John D. Rockefeller has pledged $100,000 and 
various others had early this week raised this to about 
$200,000. Prominent in this campaign are J. J. Wemple, 
of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, and C. H. Prescott, 
jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company. The association pro- 
poses to erect one of the finest institutional buildings of 
its kind in America. 

Sergeant Clyde Klumph, of the Cleveland Grays, ac- 
companied that crack military organization on its annual 
excursion Tuesday to Mexico. Mr. Klumph is well 
known as the genial salesman of the F. T. Peitch Lum- 
ber Company and has a wide acquaintance throughout 
this section. 

E. G. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Company, is 
spending his annual vacation fishing in Florida. Some 
time ago Mr. Carleton presented the Lumbermen’s club 
with a fine trophy and now local dealers never doubt 
his stories of the finny tribe. 

George 8. Gynn, of the Willson Avenue Lumber Com- 
pany, arrived at the Lumbermen’s club the other day 
with his new Thomas flyer. Mr. Gynn has an automo- 
bile record and his friends are trying to estimate the 











SPECIAL PRICES 


30,000 ft. 1x8 No. | Com. 
25,000 ft. 1x8 Sap & Select 
50,000 ft. 1x4 Strips 


All High Grade 


Yellow Poplar 


Can Be Worked Any Way 





Write Us 


Conasauga Lumber Co. 


Conasauga, Tenn. 
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CarDal Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


SPECIALTIES: 
Long Timbers, Car Sills and Kiln Dried Boards. 


MILLS—PINEBUR, MISSISSIPPI. 
Heyworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 











Established 1881 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 
PAVING BLOCKS, CEDAR POSTS, YELLOW PINE 
SPECIALTY 
OAK TIMBER and PLANK 
General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 
Mills at Falcon and Blaine, Miss. CHICAGO 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


Quick shipment from our mills WHITE PINE. 
or from a large stock in our HEML 


seven acres of yard at YELLOW PINE. 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, LATH AND SHINGLES. 
CHICAGO. Straight or Mixed Cars. 


PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIL 














Manufacturers of Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK Harrison || YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR Fir & Red Cedar 














D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS.  C, E. CONKLIN, See’y & Treas, 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C.H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 


Sherman & Kimball, ‘chicaco. - 
>] 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 
STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 


What's the Answer? 


Well, whatever it is that’s puzzling you about the lumber 
business—you'll find some information on the suLjsct in 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business, To each question there is a full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases. embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or retail 
office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the river, this 
book will prove the most satisfactory and handy reference 
volume ever published. Price, postpaid---..--.------ $7.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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If it is supplied by us for the quality 
of our lumber is unsurpassed. You 
wil please your customers, and every 


sale will lead to another. 
too late to order 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


It is perfectly milled and correctly 
graded, and never fails to give the 
utmost satisfaction. A trial is the 
most convincing proof. A postal 
will bring you further particulars. 


It is never 


TELECODE USED. 





Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























| No rth Ca rolina_ 


PINE 


KILN DRIED 
Rough or Dressed 





DAILY CAPACITY: 
Saw Mills, - «© 350,000 Ft. 
Planing Mills, 200,000 Ft. 
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Camp M. anufacturing Company 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
1 Madison Ave., New York — Frick Bldg. , Pittsburgh, Pa. 























ELLINGTON & GUY 


(INCORPORATED) 
Wholesale Dealers and Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


Virginia Sap Pine Framing and Box Boards 
=——— By Car or Cardo ————— 
Our “Newbern” N. C. Flooring, Ceiling, 
Roofers, etc., is Strictly High Class Stock. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


























Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


~BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOr mebals 
Baltimore Worked Flooring, 


Thin Ceiling, Mouldings, Etc. 








average speed which his new car will make during the 
season. 

Joseph Lucas, long connected with J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
has resigned his position to enter another line of work. 

Announcement was made this week of the appointment 
of W. J.. Dowie, formerly industrial agent for the New 
York Central, to a similar position with the Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie, with headquarters here. The road will prob- 
ably be completed next month. 

An encouraging indication of the general opening of 
trade was made this week in the announcement of the 
sale to the United States Steel Corporation of 40,000 
tons of pig iron at $18 a ton which was consummated 
here Saturday. The iron market has been quiet and this 
deal is heralded as the opening of a new era. 

Mrs. E. Smith, for a long time bookkeeper at the 
Mills-Carleton Company, has become connected with the 
Northern Ohio Lumber Company in a similar capacity. 
She is one of the best known women bookkeepers in 
Cleveland. 

Howard D. Casey, of Howard D. Casey & Co., Chicago, 
partook of the hospitality of the Lumbermen’s club 
and visited local dealers this week. 

W. T. Parsch, of W. T. Parsch & Son, Elyria, O., 
called on some of the local dealers this week. 

John W. Comstock, lumber inspector, Duluth, was in 
Cleveland Monday. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Manufacturers Buying Liberally—Dealers Not In- 
clined to Order—Shortages in Stocks and Higher 
Prices—New Business Good. 


TOLEDO, Ou10, Feb. 15.—Despite bad weather the lum- 
ber business has been brisk during the last week. Manu- 
facturers have been good customers and their buying has 
helped out what otherwise would have been a dull mar- 
ket. Dealers are still holding off their orders for several 
reasons. They are not taking too kindly to the advances 
on all kinds of lumber since the first of the year. While 
they agree with the common notion that the higher price 
levels have come to stay, and that sooner or later they will 
be forced to buy perhaps at even higher prices, they are 
willing to take the chances in the hope that something 
may intervene to cause a decline. Many grades of white 
and norway pine are growing much stronger, yellow pine 
finish has advanced $1.50 during the week, no concessions 
have been offered or accepted on transient stuff, hard 
maple and maple flooring have advanced from $2 to $4 a 
thousand within the last few days, cypress is more firm, 
and all along the line the tendency appears to be upward. 

Shortages have been developed in some lines, and the 
higher prices resulting, it is thought, will force heavy 
substitution, and dealers prefer to wait as long as possi- 
ble before buying, so that they can secure just what the 
trade will demand. For instance, it is thought probable 
that the unusual scarcity of maple flooring and the high 
prices asked by holders will result in a much heavier use 
of edge grain yellow pine. For a long time this has been 
somewhat neglected and stocks are light. If any heavy 
eall is to follow the changed conditions they will neces- 
sarily buy much more extensively of this material than 
they have been in the habit of buying. Cypress also is 
threatening to come more strongly into competition with 
certain grades of poplar for some purposes; in fact, con- 
siderable cypress has been bought recently destined to fill 
places formerly filled by poplar. At any rate, local yards 
are well supplied and are well able to care for the win- 
ter demand, with but little buying to fill in the ends, and 
they prefer not to load up for the spring trade until they 
can determine with more certainty what the trade will 
call for. The volume of business is not at all bad, but 
the real buying for the coming business, which now seems 
assured, has been retarded somewhat by these conditions, 
and some heavy buying may be expected within a few 
weeks. 

New business projects continue to develop. One of the 
latest, and one which is attracting some attention, is a 
new sugar beet plant which will be erected in this city 
next summer at a cost of at least $1,000,000. The Con- 
tinental Sugar Company, of Cleveland, having decided 
upon this action, and appropriated a fund df $1,000,000 
for the purpose, has taken the matter up here with a 
view to securing a suitable site. A number of other im- 
portant improvements also seem certain, while the figur- 
ing on residence properties, and store and shop improve- 
ments lead to the conclusion that there will be consider- 
able doing in the building line as soon as the weather 
opens up. 

Demand from builders has for some time been light, 
the total permits issued for new work during the last 
week aggregating but $28,620, but this is easily account- 
ed for by. the conditions which have made outdoor work 
practically impossible. 





INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK. 


MosiLE, ALA., Feb. 12.—The Gulf City Hardwood 
Company, of this city, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $20,000, $10,000 being paid in cash and 
the remainder of the stock to be taken up for cash in 
the near future. H. G. Van Orsdel, of H. G. Van 
Orsdel & Co., of Lexington, Ky., president of the Gulf 
City Hardwood Company, has been in the city the last 
two weeks going over plans for the coming year. The 
company is handling the cuts of several small mills on 
the Southern railway in this state and the hardwood 
output of some good band mills. It is also operating 
in Louisiana and shipping a good deal of stock through 
New Orleans. Manager L. L. Shertzer has just returned 
from a trip East and reports conditions favorable for 
a good business. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


xeorge Washington Schwartz, claim agent for the 
Vandalia road, was in Chicago this week on business. 

W. O. Hughart, of the firm of Hughart & Kendall, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor last 
Wednesday. 

C. L. Faust, president of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Company, of. Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago this week 
calling on the lumber trade. 

Nathan Bradley, of the Bradley Lumber Company, 
of Elizabethtown, Tenn., recently became associated 
with Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, Mich., in 
the yellow pine and hardwood department. 

J. H. Findorff, of Madison, Wis., was a Chicago 
visitor last Tuesday. Mr. Findorff was on his way 
to Indianapolis to buy machinery for, his sash and 
door factory. 

Announcement is made of the appointment of Otto 
I’. Hennig as sales manager for Burton W. Mudge & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Hennig will have charge of the sales, 
advertising and purchasing departments. 

W. IF. Rice, who travels through Illinois and Indiana 
for C. D. Benedict & Co., the Chicago and Peoria firm, 
was a visitor to the Chicago office this week. Mr. Rice 
says that business has been good and that prospects 
are bright for the remainder of the year. 

I’. A. Diggins, of Murphy & Diggins, and B. C. Kelly, 
of the St. John Table Company, Cadillac, Mich., passed 
through Chicago the latter part of this week on their 
way south. ‘lhey will visit the Texas Gulf coast, 
where they will put in a week or two hunting. 

L. H. Wykle, lumber dealer of Peoria, Ill., has re- 
cently bought a tract of timber in Mississippi and is 
going into the manufacture of hardwood lumber. The 
mill will be near Itta Bena, Miss., and Mr. Wykle ex- 
pects to have it ready by March 1. 

G. Higford Smith, of the firm of Alfred Beling, 
importer of American lumber and timber, Antwerp, 
Belgium, has been touring southern and other lumber- 
ing sections on business, and visiting Chicago recently, 
paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a very welcome call. 

EK. B. Gorin will sever his connection March 1 with 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, and will take up his duties with new 
affiliations in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gorin for a time had 
charge of the railway end of the business of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company. 

W. C. King, of Rockford, Ill., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, of Virginia, Minn., and will represent that con- 
cern in the Chicago district. Mr. King is one of the 
well known salesmen in the Chicago and Mississippi 
Valley district and has a thorough knowledge of the 
trade in general. 

W. H. White, president of the W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City, Mich., visited Chicago this week between 
trains. Commenting on the logging situation in Michi- 
gan, he said January and February had been unusually 
ravorable, owing to a fair quantity of snow and the ab- 
sence of storms. Stocks of better grades are light, ac- 
cording to this authority, and trade prospects excellent. 

J. V. Stimson, the hardwood gentleman from Hunt- 











‘ingburg, Ind., was in Chicago the other day and paid 


the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a pleasant call. Mr. Stim- 
son had come from Indianapolis, where Mrs. Stimson 
had successfully undergone a difficult and delicate sur- 
gical operation for a painful ailment of several years’ 
standing. He was much relieved by the marked suc- 
cess of the operation. 

The business of L. J. Pomeroy & Co., Marquette 
building, Chicago, has been absorbed by the Landeck 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., and hereafter 
the business will be conducted under the title of the 
Landeck Lumber Company. The Milwaukee concern 
has been interested financially in Pomeroy & Co., and 
it speaks well for Mr. Pomeroy’s business getting 
ability that the Landeck company is now willing to 
assume full responsibility. 

E. E. Eversull, traffic manager of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and KE. O. 
Beyers, the Peoria representative of the same company, 
who were in Chicago this week attending the meeting 
of the Llinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, favored 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a visit. According 
to their testimony, yellow pine is holding steady and 
the future is assured, providing the expected improve- 
ment in demand shall materialize; in the event it does 
not, then a sharp reaction is possible. 

C. D. Stevens, president of the Muskegon Boiler 
Works, of Muskegon, Mich., accompanied by Mrs. 
Stevens, has started on a three months’ tour of the 
Pacific coast. They left Chicago January 14 and will 
go west over the northern route, visiting the principal 
cities and sawmill points in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, continuing their journey to California and re- 
turning home by the southern route. The Muskegon 
Boiler Works has a large trade in the West and Mr. 
Stevens will call on a large number of the concern’s 
customers in that territory, where his fame as a burner 
and boiler manufacturer has preceded him. 

J. W. Edgecomb, of Seattle, Wash., accompanied by 
Mrs. Edgecomb and their daughters, Miss Winifred 
and Miss Elizabeth Edgecomb, were in Chicago this 
week, They are on an extended trip through the 
country and have just visited Toronto, Montreal and 
New York. They left Seattle January 8 and expect 
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to return to their home about April 1, visiting in Cali- 
fornia en route. During the present week the party 
made a trip to Muskegon, Mich., once Mr. Edgecomb’s 
home and the scene of his lumber activities a quarter 
of a century ago. There they will visit relatives 
and Mr. Edgecomb will renew old acquaintances at 
Muskegon ‘and Grand Rapids. 

The Chicago Hardwood Exchange will hold its regu- 
lar monthly luncheon and meeting Saturday, February 
26. The officers of this progressive organization state 
that many interesting subjects will come up for discus- 
sion. 

The Hilgard Lumber Company, Corn Exchange 
Bank building, Chicago, has made arrangements by 
which it will handle the output of the following con- 
cerns: lLarkin-Pennington Lumber Company, Glen- 
dale, Tex., and the J. C. Hill Lumber Company, of 
Hilleo and Dodge, Tex. This concern has been han- 
dling the output of the Palmetto Lumber Company, of 
Oakhurst, Tex., the Aldridge Lumber Company, of 
Aldridge, Tex., the Lake Creek Lumber Company, of 
Ulmer, Tex., and the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, 
of Lake Charles, La., and the addition of the output 
of the three other mills will place this concern in a 
splendid position to handle their dispatch orders for 
almost anything in yellow pine. 

The Putnam Lumber Company, 934-935 Williamson 
building, Cleveland, Ohio, has succeeded Putnam & 
Savidge as selling agents for Ohio and Pennsylvania 
for the Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Company, Sarnia, 
Ont., and the Redwood Manufacturing Company, Black 
Diamond, Cal. Beside handling white and norway pine 
and redwood manufactured by these companies, the 





Ss. E. PUTNAM, CLEVELAND, OHIO; 
Treasurer and Manager Putnam Lumber Company. 


Putnam Lumber Company will deal in yellow pine, 
hardwoods, cedar shingles and west coast products. 
The officers of the new company are: J. W. Wagner, 
president; J. M. Diver, vice president; E. C. Barre, sec- 
retary; S. E. Putnam, treasurer. The affairs of the 
company will be under the management of S. E. Put- 
nam, senior partner of the late firm of Putnam & 
Savidge. 
SAA 
REMOVAL INTO NEW QUARTERS. 

The Sargent Lumber Company, after an occupancy of 
twenty-five years in its present quarters in the Metro- 
politan block, will move March 1 into larger quarters 
in-the Great Northern building, room 812. Edward 
Browne, vice president and general manager of the 
coneern, said that long association in the Metropolitan 
block makes a change a most reluctant one, as this 
concern has rounded out almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury in its present office, but that the interests of the 
company’s business require a change to larger and 
more convenient quarters. 

The Sargent Lumber Company is oflicered by the 
following gentlemen: Paul A. Hamlin, president; 
Edward Browne, vice president and general manager; 
J. E. Nyman, treasurer. It wholesales white pine, 
yellow pine, hemlock and hardwood and eaters to the 
yard, factory, box and crating trade. 





$56.78 FOR A LOG. 

The Fordney Timber Company, Saginaw, Mich., re- 
ceived returns recently from the sale of a single fir 
log to the C. E. Burrows Lumber Company, of Aber- 
deen, Wash. The log was one of a million feet of 
logs that had been cut on some property purchased 
by the Fordney Timber Company. The company put 
the logs into the Wishkaw river, where they were 
taken by the boom company and delivered to various 
mills. The logs were bragded ‘‘Joe,’’? and the return 
for this one was as follows: 1 piece ‘‘Joe’’ fir, 5,678 
feet at 10, $56.78; boomage, $3.41; net price of log, 


$53.37. 





NEW RED BOOK ON TIME. 

The Red Book, published by the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, made its regular semiannual appearance re- 
cently in the offices of the trade. William Clancy, presi- 
dent of the institution, is uncompromising in his atten- 
tion to the business he founded and it, therefore, receives 
the benefit of his mature judgment in all matters pertain- 
ing to the agency business. The new edition is a careful 
révision of previous books and shows the usual increase 
in size commensurate with the growth of the trade, which 


it has faithfully served for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The Red Book has a large circulation and the 
management spends much money judiciously in securing 
accurate information and is, therefore, almost a necessary 
adjunct to all well regulated lumber offices. 





NOVEL USE OF CHOICE WOODS. 

Marquetry, or the art of wood inlaying, is one of 
the oldest of the decorative arts and one in which the 
ancients showed great skill. As applied to wall deco- 
ration and furniture it has now reached almost the 
zenith of perfection, but only recently has it been ap- 
plied to a still higher artistic use, the portrayal of 
human nature, land and water scenes, birds, animals 
and other subjects, which rivals the work of the painter 
in his use of colors. The pictures which prompt this 
statement .are formed by fitting closely together 
minutely formed sections of various woods in their 
natural colors with artistic regard to the harmonious 
blending of colors. A list of some of the varieties of 
wood used shows to what extent the forest world is 
drawn upon to produce these pictures. Some of those 
used are tulip, ebony, japolo, prima verra, Turkish burl, 
silver maple, oak, walnut, cherry, satin wood, ama- 
ranth and holly, representing the entire explored world. 
This work opens up new possibilities in the field of 
house decoration and as it becomes known by archi- 
tects and home builders, it is bound to grow in popu- 
larity and in the appreciation of lovers of the beauti- 
ful. 

The originator of this latest application of mar- 
quetry is Eugene Block, 9311-13 Evans avenue, Chi- 
cago, who has captured the eye of lumbermen by pro- 
ducing in natural color woods the emblem of the order 
of Hoo-Hoo, shown in an advertisement in this issue. 
This, however, is only one of Mr. Block’s pieces of 
work, which covers a wide range of subject, the royal 
Bengal tiger being one worthy of special mention. 





ASSOCIATIONS. 


Victor H. Beckman, representing the manufacturers of 
the Pacific Coast, called at the office of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week and in the course of conversation 
expressed his ideas on several subjects which are before 
the lumber industry today. Odd lengths, in his opinion, 
relatively is a small issue, involving only about 5 percent 
of the product. It is simply a matter of the retailer and 
wholesalers getting together. He spoke a good word for 
the work the associations are doing. The associations 
themselves, wholesale and retail, are tending to come 
closer together and do away with evils with which they 
have contended for years. They are going along the 
same lines as the railroads and all the big shippers of 
the United States did 25 years ago. 

‘*What is going to be done with the cutover lands in 
the Northwest?’’ Mr. Beckman repeated the question. 
‘*There is an easy solution to that. There is a demand 
for cutover lands right now for agricultural purposes. 
Two-thirds of the cutover land is suitable for agriculture 
and dairy farming. Clover and bluegrass abound on 
them. Now is the time to invest if you want to get in 
on them, as they can be bought at reasonable prices.’’ 





ANOTHER NEW LUMBER COMPANY. 

The Louisiana Lumber Company has made its initial 
bow to the trade. It is a yellow pine concern, strong 
financially and the active head of which is U. 8. Music, 
secretary, who is one of the best known young lumber- 
men of St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters is in the new 
Third National Bank building, St. Louis. The president 
is George W. James, of Bernice, and the vice president 
is V. M. Davis, of Ansley. 

Mr. James is president and general manager of the 
Bernice Lumber Company at Bernice and the Dubach 
Lumber Company at Dubach. Mr. Davis will continue 
as general manager for the Davis Bros. Lumber Company 
at Ansley. 

Mr. Music is known to the trade through his service 
of ten years as secretary of the Colonial Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company. He traveled for several years, and has a 
personal acquaintance with most of the dealers from 
Kansas to New York. For the last four years he has 
had full charge of the company’s affairs, and leaves to 
go to the new company with none but good wishes for 
the success of the Colonial Lumber & Timber Company. 

[t will be the purpose of the new company to offer 
nothing but high class stock, and to cater to the trade 
willing to pay a price in accordance with the goods de- 
livered. The stock is well known throughout the country 
to be among the best obtainable in the market and is its 
own best recommendation. 
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WANTED FOR ALLEGED EMBEZZLEMENT. 

Claremont FE. Smith & Co., of Binghamton, N. Y., have 
issued the following announcement relating to a former 
employee: 


Clifton E. Fisher, in the employ of Claremont E. Smith & 
Co., disappeared from Binghamton, N. Y., Sunday, January 
9. This young man is 22 years old, about 5 feet 5 inches 
tall and of stocky build. He left the city in default of five 
board bills, numerous debts and moneys collected from cus- 
tomers of the firm not turned in. During his employ with 
this company he was continually in financial difficulty and 
under continued obligations. His affairs were straightened 
up for him four or five times and every possible means used 
to correct his ways. He abused the confidence placed in him 
and the opportunities offered him to straighten out his 
affairs and proved himself to be one of the cleverest liars 
and crooks that a person may come in contact with. His 
extreme cleverness and smoothness will win the confidence of 
the most sophisticated. 

On the Saturday before he disappeared he was given an- 
other opportunity to square himself and jumped town Sun- 
day in appreciation of the fifth chance given him. He was 
last seen Saturday night, January 8, at the Hotel Bennett, 
with F. M. Jobson, of Syracuse, N. Y. Any information 
regarding his whereabouts will be much appreciated. 

CLAREMONT EB. SmitrH & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Tell the Manufacturer What 
You Want. 


When your stock gets low and you want 
lumber in a hurry, order it from the manu- 
facturer. You can depend upon getting 
first class stock promptly if you order 


ROPER 


N. C. Pine 


We have a daily output of 500,000 feet, 
modern mills and excellent shipping facili- 
ties at Norfolk, Va., New Berne and Bel- 
haven, N. C. and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 BROADWAY, - - . NEW YORK 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
170 SUMMER STRFET, - BOSTON, MASS, 


Cable Address: ‘‘ ROLUMCO"’ NORFOLK, A.B.C, Code and 
Telecode, 


erican Lumberman 


N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS 


Our equipment enables us to carry 
a good stock of kiln dried, rough 
and dressed lumber, and we have 
shipping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SAI ES OFFICE—Flatiron Bidg., New York 
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Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc, 
SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
The Haviland Lumber Co.,52 Pine st. | Savannah, Ga, 
—— 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On February 13, 1910, we severed 
our relations with the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. of New Orleans, 
and hereafter will receive direct all 
orders for 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER LATH AND SHINGLES 


We have an annual cut of 15,000,000 
feet of high-grade Cypress and have on 
hand now 10,000,000 feet Air Dried 
ready for shipment. 





Cotton Brothers Cypress Co. 


Limited. 
MORGAN CITY, LOUISIANA. 








W. W. Herron Lumber Co. 


860 Old Colony Bldg. Telephone, The Herron Bldg. 
CHICAGO. Harrison 5343. MOBILE. 
TPE, 





YELLOW PINE 


CAR STOCK AND RAILROAD MATERIAL. 
BOAT STOCK. 


Long Timbers. Structural Timbers. 











T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


Suite 1220 Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WILSON & SONS 
SSS ESTABLISHED :1851 bn 
sry WHEELING, WEST: VA: : 
“Manufacturers and*Wholeésale 
ae Dealers:in'=!::::4-.: 


“Specialties: 


_ W.VA-HEMLOCK. SOUTHERN WHITE PINE. 








Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wva.’ 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 











W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 








Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on. 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
ee ta eee er ee $2.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 














WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama, 


Mobile—Gulf Manufacturing & Export Company (lumber, 
turpentine etc.), authorized capital $20,000; Paul E. Ray, 
Ed Gaines and Richard W. Stoutz. 

California, 


Los Angeles—Wasco Eucalyptus Company, authorized cap- 
a: E. S. Pillsbury, W. H. Morehouse and O. G. 
rk. 





San Diego—The San Diego Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000. 


Delaware, 


Wilmington—The Haddock Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $500,000. 


Georgia. 


Folkston—The Mizell Tie Company, authorized capital 

$50,000 ; J. S. Mizell, J. A. Clarke and W. Frazier Jones. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The Climax Door Device Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; D. W. Fishell, Edward Sonnenschein and M. 
Beckson. 

Chicago—Illinois Wood & Metal Finish Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000; Byron B. Hadley, Harry M. Bronson 
and Leonard G. Quackenbush. 

Chicago—Lawn Supply Company (coal, lumber etc.), au- 
thorized capital $5,0vuU; Robert Kk. Hogan, William R. Wiley 
and I. N. Herreld. A 

Indiana. 


Greenfield—The Webb-Gordon Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000. 
indianapolis—The Alexander Box Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. 
Plaintield—The Plainfield Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $12,000. 
Iowa. 


Dubugue—The Dubuque Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; L. H. Brede, Thomas Tuily and Joseph A. 
rerryon. 

Pulaski—The Pulaski Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$25,0u0; A. J. Hartzler, C. D. Streeter and H. L. Beach. 


Kansas. 


Soper—The Soper Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$5,0v0; C. L. Harris, Y. Harris and C. J. Johnson. 
Wichita—The EK. W. Smith Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. W. Smith, S. UO. Naftzger, C. E. Smith 
and M. C. Naftzger. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Dickerman-Maurland Box Company, author- 
ized capital $11,80v. 

Boston—The Koilaway Screen Company, authorized capital 

100,000. 
. Springfield—F. B. Taylor & Son (builders’ supplies), au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Westfield—The Westfield Box & Shook Company, author- 
ized capital $6,000. x 

Michigan. 


Houghton—The Laird Milling Company, authorized capital 
$25,000; John Savels, August Nisula, Abram Maula and 
others. 

Wayne—The Wayne Shipping Case Company, author ‘zed 
capital $20,000. . 

Minnesota. 


Winona—The Dakota Luimber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $38u,v00. 


Mississippi. 
Jackson—The Imperial Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000. 
Missouri. 


Campbell—The J. F. Morris Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; Benjamin Gratz, L. F. Jones and J. HK. 
Morris. 

Clinton—The Clinton Wagon Stock Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Kansas City—The Inman Box Company, authorized capital 
30,000. 

° VPiedmont—The Carter Timber & Mercantile Company, au- 
thorized capital $60,000; Charles Carter, John T. Rutledge, 
L. A. Sparks and others. 

St. Louis—YThe Louisiana Lumber Company, 613 Third 

National Bank building, authorized capital $50,000. 


Nebraska. 
Kimball—The Kimball Lumber & Supply Company. 
New Jersey. 


Tuckahoe—The Coast Line Lumber & Development Com- 
pany, authorized capital $100,000 ; Harry C. Harman, Daniel 
Mclkeague and Lewis E. Harman. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—The New York Diatomite Company (lumber, 
bark, wood etc.), authorized capital $100,000; Charles H. 
Belknap, Philip W. Conyers, both of 42 Franklin street, and 
Edward S. Frith, 49 Wall street, New York city. 

Manhattan—States of South America Corporation (lum- 
ber, mines ete.), authorized capital $100,000 ; Edward Aberls, 
West Nutley, N. J.; Fred A. Klein and Frank F. Kirkpatrick, 
both of Lroad Exchange building, New York city. 

New York—The Atlantic Timberland Coéperation Company, 
authorized capital $400,000. 

Penn Yan—Barden & Robeson (baskets, veneer etc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Roscoe L. Robeson, George L. 


Barden and others. 
North Carolina. 


Charlotte—The North Carolina Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $250,000. 

Fayetteville—The Machinery Exchange (lumber, shingles 
etc.), authorized capital $25,000; J. G. Humphrey, C. L. 
Curry and D. S. McRae. 

Raleigh—The Kinston Carolina Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $35,000; E. T. Lamb, Mathias Man- 
ley and William Hayes. 


North Dakota. 


New Leipzig—The Cedar River Grain & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 
0. 


Cleveland—The East Cleveland Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. T. Kirkbride, C. T. Austin, M. C. 
Maher and others. 

Cleveland—'the Olssyn Carriage & Wagon Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $50.000. 

Columbus—The Imperial Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; John A. Ford, G. S. Ferguson, Robert Brown 
and others. 

Columbus—The New Ohio Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; George H. Booth, Edgar J. Oberting, J. F. 
Sullivan and others. 

’ East Liverpool—The Kensington Grain & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $12,000; Frank P. Faulk, William 
T. McNutt and others, 

Hamilton—The ae roe Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; H. C. Jacoby, C. V. Delaney, Peter 
Schmidt and others. 


Washington Court House—The H. G. Coffman Lumber 
Company, authorized capital $75,000; H. G. Coffman, L. C. 
Coffman and others. 

Youngstown—The Ashtabula Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. . . 

Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City—The Wainwright Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000; John G. — of Winona, La. ; 
George G. Sohlberg and W. R. Wainwright, of this city. 


Oregon. 


Portland—The C. E. Stone Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; C. E. Stone, B. W. Graham and W. J. 
Makelim. 

Salem—The Combination Chair Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Berwick—The Berwick Lumber & Supply Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 

Fredonia—The Fredonia Planing Mill Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000: Jonas A. Baker, W. H. Reisher, of this 
city, and C. C. Conkle, of Pittsburg. 


Tennessee. 
Seen -—-Se King Lumber Company, authorized capital 


000. 
Memphis—George C. Brown & Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; G. C. Brown, L. E. Brown, Butler Smith and others. 

Memphis—The Memphis Hardwood Ash & Fertilizer Com- 
pany, authorized capital $1,000; J. E. McIntyre, Joe Randall, 
L. Grimes and others. 

Memphis—The Perkins Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; H. E. Perkins, E. C. Perkins, H. F. 
Harwell and others. 

Texas. 


Bon Weir—The Caney Creek Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. A. Moore, J. Harrison and B. R. Stewart. 

E! Paso—The Long Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$50,000 ; R. W. Long, Richard Caples and others. 

San Antonio—The Griffith Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $2,000; John Griffith, Albert Griffith and others. 

Virginia. 

Bedford City—The Bedtord City Lumber Company, au- 

thorized capital $50,000; E. A. Overstreet, J. A. Smith, R. C. 


Overstreet and others. zi 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Seattle Mill & Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. D. Lewis, Francis Rotch and 
L. S. Dyer. 

Tacoma—The Midland Lumber & Investment Company, 
authorized capital $1,000; D. A. Swan, Beall Foster and 


others. 
West Virginia. 


Huntington—The Hutchinson Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; R. L. Hutchinson, W. R. Locke and 
{. J. Ferguson. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Huntsville—C. R. Hamilton recently entered the lumber 
and planing mill business. 
Mobile—The Dauphin Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $75,0U00. 
California. 
Lindsay—The J. M. Loiseau Lumber Company, of Colman, 
Iowa, will install a lumber yard here. 
San Francisco—The Dwinell & Hudson Lumber Company 
has been organized. 
Colorado. 


Colorado Springs—The Brown Lumber Company, recently 
incorporated, has bought out the Houston Lumber Company. 
Denver—The Alberta Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the South Side Lumber Company. 
Georgia. 


Albany—J. T. Sweatt recently entered the wholesale com- 
mission lumber trade. 
Idaho. 


Eagle—The Eagle Lumber Company recently began busi- 








ness. 
Payette—John W. Prestel & Sons’ plant has been sold to 


J. T. Crosby. . 
Illinois. 


Amboy—Jones & Berry have been succeeded by the Jones- 
Berry Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The Advance Interior Finish Company will suc- 
ceed the Advance Cabinet Company. 

Chicago—L. D. Benedict & Co. are out of business. 

Chicago—The Car Dal Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $125,000 to $150,000. 

Chicago—The Montrose Sash & Door Company has changed 
its name to the Jefferson Sash & Door Company. 

Chicago—The Vail & Hunt Company has been succeeded 
by the Ariel Wood Bed Company. 

Chicago—J. E. Winholz recently entered the lumber trade 
at 1123 Chamber of Commerce building. 

Fithian—W. H. McMillan has been succeeded by George 
F. Lee & Co. 

Minier—Jones & Kofoid have been succeeded by the H. C. 
Kofoid Lumber Company. 

Mount Carmel—The Mount Carmel Furniture Company 
recently began business. 

New Burnside—The Alsbrook Store Company has closed 
out its lumber business. 

Newton—H. M. Printz has sold out to the Klemeyer Lum- 
ber Company, of Vincennes, Ind. 

Odin—J. F. Buse has closed out his lumber business. 

Robinson—The W. E. Terry Lumber Company has sold 
out to the W. M. Simpson Lumber Company. 

Rockford—The Rockford Lathe & Drill Company has in- 
creased its “— stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Sibley—A. R. James & Co.'s lumber business has been sold 
to W. D. Alexander & Co., of Normal. 

Toledo—The J. W. Wisley Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Neola Elevator Company, of Chicago. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—The Hercules Buggy Company has increased 
its capital stock from $300,006 to $1,000,000. 

Fayetteville—L. D. Benedict & Co. are out of business. 

Greensburg—The Greensburg Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the C. S. Jones Lumber Company. 

Leesburg—The Leesburg Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the ~_ Lumber Company. 

Ossian—The Beatty Bros. Lumber Company recently en- 
tered the retail lumber trade. 

South, Bend—The Martin Lumber Company has heen sue- 
ceeded by the McErlain-Jackson Company. 


Iowa. 


Dubuque—The Dubuque Lumber Company, recently incor 
porated, has taken over the Dubuque Woodenware Com- 
pany’s property. 

Newton—The Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder Com- 
geez and the Parsons Hawkeye Manufacturing Company 

ave been succeeded by the Maytag Company. 
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Kansas, 


Germantewn—J. BE. Winterscheidt has been succeeded by 
€urtis & Roberts. 

— Green—George W. Poland has sold out te Henry 
Bradley. 

Syracuse—Houston & Zimmerman have sold out to the 
Austin Lumber Company. 

Wichita—The Chastain-Cathey Lumber Company has 
opened a yard here. 

Kentucky. 


Paducah—The J. T. Morgan Lumber Company has moved 
its general offices from this city to Louisville. 


Louisiana. 


New Iberia—The New Iberia Pine Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Bertrand Lumber Company, Limited. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—William D. Gill & Son have removed their 
office to 1311 Philpot street, this city. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Specialty Manufacturing Company recently 
entered the furniture manufacturing business. 

New Bedford—The Estate of George L. Brownell has been 
succeeded by James Cunningham Son & Co., of Rochester, 
N. ©. 


Michigan. 


Boyne City—The Bolted Basket Company has increased its 
capital stock from $12,000 to $30,000, 

liolland—The Bos-Lolhuis Lumber Company has dissolved 
partnership; succeeded by Frank Bolhuis and D. W. Jellema. 

Lowell—Ecker & Kellogg have sold out to the Lowell 
Lumber Company. 

Marion—Wagner & Gilmore have been succeeded by J. B. 
Wagner. 

Sanilac Center—The Anketell Lumber & Coal Company has 
increased its capital stock from $5U,0UU to $100,000. 


Mississippi. 
Ittabena—The Ittabena Lumber Company has been suc- 


eceded by the Reese Lumber Company. 
‘Tylerton—C. H. Stevens will engage in a general lumber 


business here. ’ 
Missouri. 


Gorin—Young Bros. have been succeeded by R. F. Am- 
mons. 

Jackson—The Jackson Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Union Lumber & Manutacturing Company, of 
Cape Girardeau. 

Mariouviile—The Russell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Keast Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The St. Louis Lasket & Box Company has 
increased ats capital stock from $8U,0UU to $500,000. 


Montana. 


Conrad—The Great Falls Lumber Company, of Great Falls, 
has opened a yard here. 

Havre—The Somers Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Mahon-Robinson Lumber Company, of Minneapoulis, 


inn. 
Nebraska. 


Ashton—The Ashton Lumber & Hardware Company re- 
cently began business. 

Hartingtun—KE. F. Morris bas sold his lumber business to 
the Loonan Lumber Company and A. K. Lammers. 

——— Havelock Lumber & Coal Company is or: 
ganizing. 
* Wolbach—The McChesney Lumber Company is out of 


business. 
Nevada. 
Hazen-Rawhide—The Hazen Lumber Company has closed 
t 


out. 
Pioche—L. E. Shelton has sold out to the E. BD. Fuller 
Lumber Company. 
New York. 


Addison—Park, Winton & True have been succeeded by 
the Park-Winton-True Company. 
Watertown—The Sloat & Greenleaf Lumber Company has 


gone out of business. . : 
North Carolina. 


Greenville—The Building & Lumber Company and the 
Greenville Manufacturing Company have consolidated as the 
Pitt Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Hertturd—Major-Deyle & Liudson recently entered the saw, 
planing mill and box factory business. 


Ohio. 


Adena—Tweedy, Bernhard & Co. have been succeeded by 
Tweedy & Bernhard. 

Bellaire—Dubvis & McCoy have been succeeded by the 
Dubois & McCoy Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati— Mills-Spellmire & Co. are out of business, 

Cleveiand—Tbhe Uardwoud Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Cleveland—F. L. Henderson has been succeeded by the 
Brown-Viucent’ Company. 

Columbus—The South Side Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $50,0U0. 

Galion—E. J. a recently entered the lumber trade. 

Hopedale-Jewett—Bernhard-Tweedy & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by ‘Tweedy & Bernhard. 

Titin—The Laurens-lluli Lumber Company has changed 
its name to the Steriing Lumber & Supply Company. 

Washington Court House—U. G. Cottman & Co. have been 
succeeded by the H. G. Coffman Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City—Crews & Carter have been succeeded by 
the Conklin Lumber Company, of El Reno. 

Talala—The Konami Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Talala Supply Company.: 

Tulsa—Crews & Carter dissolved; T. J. Carter continues. 


Pennsylvania. 


Annville—Kreider & Co.'s coal and lumber business has 
been bought by A. U. Gantz, of Bellgrove, and A. G. New- 
gard, of Lancaster. 

Berwick—The United States Lumber & Supply Company 
: reorganizing under title of the Berwick Lumber & Supply 

ompupy. 

Kittaning—The E. G. Procius Company has been organized. 

Philadelphia—P, Elmer Weitzel & Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by P. Elmer Weitzel Bros. & Sons. 

South Renova—H. E. Finnefrock has bought R. W. A. 
Jameson’s lumber interests. 


Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—The Williams & Voris Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $110,00U. 
Memphis—W. B. Ross recently entered the wholesale and 
commission lumber -trade. 
Texas, 


Archer City—Conner & Abercrombie have been succeeded 
by the Young County Lumber Company, of Graham. 

Flatonia—The Estate of J. A. Caldwell has sold out to 
the Flatonia Lumber Company. 

Florence—The Mutual Lumber Company has opened a 
yard here. 

Gatesville—Markham, Curry & Co. have sold out to Will- 
fam Cameron & Co. 

Gordon—Blewett & Jamieson are out of business. 

Gordon—J. P. Browder & Co. are out of business, 

Haskell—Higginbotham, Harris & Co. are out of business. 


Haskell—The Progressive Lumber Company is out of busi- 


ness. 
Ledbetter—W. C. Hillsman has been succeeded by J. C. 
Hillsman. 


Waco—The J. B. Armstrong Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the City Lumber Company. 
Waco+J. W. Robinett is out of business. 
Washington. 
Chehalis—The Twin City Woodworking Company will 
operate the Palmer Lumber Manufacturing Company’s plant. 


West Virginia. 
Yankeedam—J. B. Auchmuty recently entered the whole- 


sale lumber trade. 
Wisconsin. 


Baraboo—The H. M. Johnston Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 
Lyons—The Loomis Lumber & Fuel Company has been 
organized. 
oe tion A. Bruessel has been succeeded by Peter W. 
oil. 
Signor—Signor-Crisler & Co. have moved their general: 
offices to Chippewa Falls. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Carman—The Beaver Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Corona Lumber Company. 

Cartwright-Neelin—W. J. Robertson has sold out to the 
Rat Portage Lumber Company. 

Treherne—Thomas Adair has sold out to the Corona 


Lumber Company. 
Saskatchewan. 
Margo—S. Culp has been succeeded by Barth & Culp. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 

Herman—tThe Mill Shoals Cooperage Company, of Mill 
Shvals, lll., will erect a slack barrel stave plant to cust 
about $30,000. 

Illinois. 


Rochelle—The Rochelle Lumber & Fuel Company will 
cover its entire property south of the Chicago & North- 
Western railway with buildiugs. 

Indiana, 


Ossian—Clark and Harry Beatty will install a saw and 
planing mill, with modern equipment. 


Kentucky. 
Arat—Allen & Lewis will rebuild saw and grist mills re- 
cently burned. 
Owensboro—The Home Building Planing Mill Company 
will erect and fully equip a new plant. 
Michigan, 


Grand Rapids—The Minnesota Woodenware Company con- 
templates doubling its establishment at Cohassett, five miles 


from here. 
Minnesota. 


Hill City—Armour & Co., of Chicago, will establish large 
pg seed here for the maxufacture of lard pails and other 
packages. 

Little Falls—The Pine Tree Lumber Company will rebuild 
lumber shed and planing mill burned February 8. 

Warroad—Oscar C. VUlson and other Warren men will 
erect a — witb a daily capacity of 30,0U0 feet, a wood 
alcohol disfillery and engine factory, the entire plant to 
cost not less than $50,0U0. 

Mississippi, 
Tylertown—C. H. Stevens will establish a planing mill. 
Missouri. 


Kansas City—The American Sash & Door Company will 
erect a 3-story fireproof buiiding to replace the structure 


burned recently. 
New York. 


Cohoes—The Hudson River Box Company has completed 
the erection of its plant and will install modern machinery. 

Watertown—The Case Lumber & Koofing Company will 
rebuild that part of its plant burned recently. 


North Carolina. 


Kingsdale—The Kingsdale Lumber Company is rebuilding 
its plant revently destroyed by fire. 


Ohio. 


Amherst—The Amherst Stone Company will add $2,000 
worth of machinery to its lumber plant equipment. 


Oregon. 


St. Johns—The Portland Collapsable Box Factory will be 
enlarged and new machinery will be installed. 





South Dakota, 
Sioux Falls—The Montgomery Lumber Company will erect 
lumber sheds. 
Tennessee, 


Jellico—The Welch Stave & Heading Company, of Mon- 
terey, contemplates the erection of a large stave plant here. 
Texas, 

Bryan—G. §S. Parker will erect a 1-story office building 
and a sash and door warehouse. 


West Virginia. 


Anthony—The Miller-Crozier Lumber Company will con- 
— a 200-span wire suspension bridge across Greenbrier 
river. 

Keyser—Cowger & Rush contemplate establishment of 
plant to manufacture peach baskets. 

Wisconsin. 


Eau Claire—The Phoenix Manufacturing Company will 
add a foundry to its plant. 


CASUALTIES. 


Arkansas. 

Little Rock—A $75,000 loss was entailed through the 
destruction by fire of the Minnequa Cooperage Company's 
plant, owned by the Colorado Iron & Fuel Company. 

Connecticut. 

East Hartford—More than $150,000 worth of lumber in 

Charles L. Jenks’ yards was Lurned February 5. 
Georgia. 


Buford—The Bona Allen harness plant and box factory 
were destroyed yf fire February 5; loss between $75,000 and 
$100,000; partially covered by insurance. 

Kentucky. 


Arat~—Allen & Lewis’ saw and grist mills and several 
thousand feet of lumber were destroyed by fire; loss about 








2,500. 
Elkton—J. L, Hilton’s lumber warehouse and $4,000 worth 
of lumber were burned February 5; insurance, $1,500. 


“a HARDWOODS. 


DRY CHESTNUT 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT: 


Three cars 4-4 1s & 2s. 
Two cars 6-4 1s & 2s. 
Ten cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. 








Three cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. 


One car 8-4 No. 1 Com. 


We also offer 10,000,000 ft. of Plain and Quart- 
ered Red and White Oak, Poplar, Hickory, Ash, 
Tennessee Red Cedar, etc. Ask for our com- 
plete stock and price list. 


Love, Boyd & Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 

; a my 
‘ 

We have at our Mills 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 
Hardwoods and Gum 


























WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W.J.Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 











» 
G, 


oie mi 
Wanted to Sell Immediately: 


14,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com.& 
Better White Oak. 

20,000 ft. 4-4 to 12-4 No. 2 Com. & 
Better Red Oak. 

25,000 ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. White Oak. 


Above bone dry edged and trimmed and well manufactured. 
Also have good stock 4-4 and thicker Poplar and a few cars 
No. 1 Com. Oak, nice stock. 

Write us when in the market for any kind of Hardwoods 
and White Pine. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Go. 


Red Gum 
Specialists 


MILLS AT: 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 
i 


SALES OFFICE: 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, WO. | 




















OUR PLANING MILL IS 

maceecr os BASSWOOD 
Moulding, Bevel Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, Leather Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 











Hints for Retailers 


That will prove adaptable to your own business are 
found in the Realm of the Retailer—a book contain- 
ing the best of Met L Saiey's writings, Illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, postpaid for, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


; we 
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Special Stock at Special Prices. 


4/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
4/4 No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
6/4 1s & 2s Sap Gum. 

6/4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
4/4 No. 1 Common Red Gum. 
4/4 No. 1 Common Ash. 

6/4 No. 1 Common Ash. 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash. 
6/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Ash. 
4/4 L. R. Hemlock. 

4/4 L. R. W. Pine. 

4/4 No. 1 Common Pl. Oak. 

4/4 No. 2 Common Pl. Oak. 

Oak Timbers. 

4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 Common Poplar. 


Kentuoky Lumber Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















Make Them 
Come to You 


by having the best 
stock in your town. 
You can get it from us. 
A valuable argument 
for buying from your stock would be an order of our 


West Virginia Hemlock 


In addition to our own output we control the output 
of several large miils and can supply good stock in 
Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as wellas Hemlock. Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Telecode used. 




















For Quick Shipment “~ rites «« su 


GLASGOW, KY. 
2 cars 314” x 414’’"—12’_OAK. 
2 cars 314” x 414”’"—12’— OAK. 
2 cars 8-4 Com. & Better 10 to 14°—OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 “ “ «“ HICKORY. 


also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 
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(OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried 
Hollow 


Bored 
Backed 


— OF: 
4) 























Geo. D. Emery Company 
mporters and Manufacturers 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 
MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 











NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 


Finest Stock in the South. Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 











TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED jiJcierman telecoue. 


Lumberman Telecode. 
Wee further particulars address American Lumberman. Chicago, ('« 





Massachusetts. 


South Ashfield—Earl Hines’ saw and planing mill was 
burned to the ground; loss $3,000, no insurance. 


Michigan. 
Lowell—Frank Ecker’s planing mill was destroyed by fire 
February 10; loss about $10,000, insurance $2,000. 
New York. 
Brooklyn—Schuyler & Cordell’s saw mill was destroyed 
by fire February 5, entailing a loss of about $25,000. 
Ohio. 
Columbus—Damage to the extent of $2,000 was done by 
fire at the Nelson planing mill February 7. 
Minnesota. 
Little Falls—The Pine Tree Lumber Company’s lumber 





RECENT MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW PLANER, MATCHER AND MOLDER. 


The enterprise displayed by manufacturers of wood- 
working machinery in constantly bringing out new and 
improved machines designed especially to meet new con- 
ditions, to increase the quantity and to improve the 
quality of woodwork produced may be considered as 
typical of the lumber industry itself. 

The American Saw Mill Machinery Company, Hacketts- 
town, N. J., in its Triumph planer, matcher and molder, 
offers the trade a very compact and rigid machine that is 





PLANER, MATCHER AND MOLDER; AMERICAN SAW 
MILL MACHINERY COMPANY, HACK- 
ETTSTOWN, N. J. 


designed to economize space and withstand the hardest 
usage as well as do the best class of work. The com- 
pany claims that the vibration so common in small plan- 
ers of this class is wholly absent from the Triumph and 
that the workmanship and material throughout the con- 
struction of the machine are of the highest grade. 

The machine is adapted to the use of saw mills and 
small planing mills having limited room and power 
where a machine is required for a large variety of work, 
such as planing and matching, beading, working flooring, 
ceiling, siding, casing, wainscoting and a large variety 
of molding and trim. 

The machine is made in two sizes, 20-inch and 24-inch. 
Details of construction, illustrations and prices of the 
machine, with various equipment, are shown in an attract- 
ive circular that will be furnished by the manufacturer 
on request. 





NEW FEATURE IN A LOGGING CAR. 


A new logging car is being used by the Santee River 
Cypress Lumber Company, Ferguson, S. C., and other 
lumber companies in the South, which contains several 





END OF LOGGING TRUCK BUNKER EQUIPPED WITH 
STEEL STAKE. 


new features and is worthy of special mention. The car 
is patented and differs from other cars in the following 
oints : 

; The bunk is made from a special rolled H-beam whose 
flanges are of the same dimensions as the web, avoiding 
deflection and giving sharp edges for the logs to rest 
upon. The stakes are of heavy steel with a channel web 
and are kept in place by heavy chains which are released 
from the opposite side of the bunk by means of a simple 
toggle. . 

The draft rigging is radial and takes a normal position 
at the curves and revolves around a 9-inch center casting, 
which is fastened to the bunk and bears on a center 
casting on the truck bolster. These center castings are 
held together by a 14-inch pin. The drawheads are bell 
shaped to take but 2 inches of the reach-beams. These 
beams are reinforced with solid iron bearings through 
which passes the coupling pin. There is a spring on 
each drawhead for tension of compression. 

The truck is of arch-bar construction with lateral 
springs, thus rendering each side flexible and independ- 


shed and planing mill were destroyed by fire February 7; 
loss about $20,000, covered by insurance. 
Pennsylvania. 
Hanover—Fire, caused by spontaneous combustion, did 
about $1,000 damage to C. Moul & Co.’s planing mill. 
Tennessee. 
Adams—The Adams Planing Mill Company’s plant was 
destroyed by fire recently ; loss about $8,000. 
Washington. 
Everett—Fire visited Charles M. Bearse’s store fixture 
factory February 8, resulting in a $17,000 loss. 
Wisconsin. 
Appleton—The Graef Manufacturing Company suffered a 
$600 loss by fire in the dry kiln at its plant. 


ent of the other side and allowing one wheel to pass over 
a 3-inch obstruction while the flanges of the other three 
wheels will still be on the rails. The spring plank is 
underhung and is only 214 inches from the rail, so that 
if the car is derailed the truck will slide along on its 
spring plank and the flanges of the wheels will not 
become wedged between ties. The car is made by the 
Wonham-Magor Car & Manufacturing Company, 50 
Church street, New York city. The designers were Basil 
Magor, president of the Wonham-Magor Company, and 
M. E. Gray, general manager for the Santee River Cy- 
press Lumber Company. 





CONQUEST OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Statistics showing the number of automobiles in use 
throughout the country would no doubt prove a revela- 
tion to persons not in close touch with the manufacture 
of automobiles. Statistics compiled in Minnesota show 
that in that state alone 6,282 automobiles are in use, 
and a very large percentage of these cars are owned and 
operated by residents of the smaller towns. In towns 
of less than 1,000 population 1,169 automobiles are in 
use and in towns of from 10,000 to 21,000 population 
only 252 automobiles are in use. 

In commenting upon the number of automobiles in 
use in Minnesota, Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. announce 
that a single house in Minneapolis sold in two months 
prior to September 1, 200 automobiles. This concern 
also states that the new Rambler is among the best 
known cars in towns under 1,000 population, as well as 
in town under 3,000 and 5,000 population, this machine 
leading all those within $1,000 of its price. 





HOW LEATHER BELTING IS MADE. 


To one who does not know the method of manufac- 
turing leather belting it might seem a comparatively sim- 
ple operation, but in describing it one must include at 
least fourteen distinct processes. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to describe in detail these processes 
as it would be a long story and it would be difficult to 
tell it better than the Chicago Belting Company, of Chi- 
cago, has done in a handsome, illustrated booklet on 
the subject just issued. Users of belting will do well 











BOOKLET ON BELTING maNUFACTURE, BY CHICAGO 
BELTING COMPANY. 


to learn something of its manufacture and they are re 
quested to send for this booklet. 

The Chicago Belting Company has just completed a 
5-story, fireproof factory of reinforced concrete, with 
light on four sides, having a frontage of 144 feet on 
Green street and a depth of 117 feet. This is a model 
factory in every respect and the company will be pleased 
to have visitors to Chicago make an inspection of it. In 
these commodious quarters its capacity has been doubled 
and orders will be filled more promptly than ever be- 
fore. The booklet just issued is also a complete catalog 
of this company’s belting, dressing, cement etc., and a 
complete line of belt tools and supplies, showing that 
it is in a position to supply anything that may be re- 
quired in the line of belting equipment. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 31. 


In the cities prospects for building were never better 
and the strong tone in the city market is consequently 
observable. In fact all over the country the general 
demand for lumber during the winter has been good. 
As soon as spring shall come there is promise of a 
rushing movement of lumber, partly because of a 
vigorous general demand without reference to the 
weather and partly because of delayed movement 
caused by the late cold and stormy weather. 

Lumber receipts by rail at Chicago for the five days 
ended February 11 were 29,047,000 feet, as against 38,- 
673,000 feet the same week in 1909. Total receipts 
from January 1 to February 11 amounted to 192,354,000 
feet, as against 225,467,000 feet the corresponding 
period last year. Shipments for the five days ended 
February 11 were 18,863,000 feet, an increase of*2,743,- 
000 feet over the same week in 1909. Total shipments 
from January 1 to February 11 amounted to 96,216,000 
feet, as compared with 91,335,000 feet for the corre- 
sponding period in 1909. Shingles show heavy de- 
creases all along the line. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
~ ee by George I’. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
‘Trade. 
RECEIPTS, FIVE DAYS, ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 














Lumber. Shingles. 

BD 61d a4dbceSE diame ea Maree eced 29,047,000 6,282,000 

BE, AbGbtdae a eWegodathn emer gate 38,673,000 8,517,000 

re 9,626,000 2,235,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 11. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

ee ey rare 192,354,000 34,849,000 

PD 200i an46008b05-6e0eseesaate 225,467,000 53,013,000 

a ne ae eee 33,113,000 18,164,000 
SHIPMENTS, FIVE DAYS, ENDED FEBRUARY 11. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

TE asknasdenteesnteanndeh ansae 18,863,000 3,920,000 

DRED 4635608 600n0840000808008%2 16,120,000 7,188,000 

Tee eer Cr es eee ee STEER ROO ne teense 

DE: aadacreriossanicees, Stamos 3,268,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 11. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
OE Ane sacs deeacss perescaades 96,216,000 30,847,000 


SP wank ces000ne04s chen nae ne 91,335,000 53,429,000 


EE EET Ce ee ee 
DEE acccrtcnteenisenees' weanens 22,582,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended February 16 were: 








CLASS— No. Value. 
ge 0 eee enn ae 5 $ 3,056 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000,......cccccess 74 192,000 

5,000 and under Seer 208,600 

10,000 and under a sks i6s6 tor 6 oe 16 221,500 
25,000 and under Seer ee + 147,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............... 3 205,000 
Board of Education, 4-story brick school.... 1 210,000 
Ilarris Safe Deposit Company, 19-story brick 

bank and office building... oot e eee eee eee 1 1,500,000 

po ee ee eae ee 134 $ 2,687,150 
Average valuation for week............ ain 20,053 
Totals previous week.............s... 160 1,072,350 
Average valuation previous week....... a 6,702 
Totals corresponding week 1909........ 128 1,368,100 
Totals January 1 to February 16, 1910..639 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 960 11,371,400 
‘Totals corresponding period 1908...... 639 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907......542 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906...... 639 5,239,525 





Northern Pine, 


Chicago. Prices on all northern stock are uniformly 
firm, and while the trade has not reached large pro- 
portions, numerous orders have been placed for No. 2 
and better. The lower grade stuff is not moving as 
readily as dealers would like, but taking it on the 
whole, the northern pine situation is in strong hands. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Sales managers here report a 
fair assortment of orders coming in, and a volume of 
trade well ahead of last year at this time, but noth- 
ing remarkable. The fine stretch of weather which the 
Northwest has been enjoying was broken this week 
by a big snow storm, and this will terd to hold busi- 
ness back for a little while. The railroads are very 
slow to supply cars, ahd conditions are not improv- 
ing very fast. It looks as though manufacturers 
everywhere would have trouble making deliveries in 
this territory for at least sixty days. Locai demand 
is good and low grade stuff is looking up again. 





Saginaw Valley. Dealers in pine report a good win- 
ter volume of business. The market for all kinds of 
pine stocks is especially strong. Local factories have 
been more steadily employed this winter than since 
1906-7, trade being good for box stuff, sash and doors, 
and building material of all kinds into which pine 
products enter. The tone of the market is strong and 
some grades are likely to be advanced in the near 
future. It is estimated there is 150,000,000 feet of 
stock in the hands of dealers on this river. 





_Toledo, O. White pine is reported stronger, espe- 
cially on the better grades. No. 2 common and better 
are very firm, while No. 1 shop is reported scarce with 
materially advanced prices. Norway pine has also 
developed mere strength, and local stocks of bill stuff 
are somewhat broken. Price tendency is upward on all 
grades, 


Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for white pine, especially 
the higher grades, is very good and in some instances 
a better price is obtained. When a dealer finds he 
has something that he is not anxious to get rid of he 
has a way of putting up the price, but he finds that 
it often sells just about the same. This means that 
the consumer is willing to pay for what he wants and 
he is doubtless aware that the saw mills are asking a 
higher price for everything, so that if the jobber lives 
he must also get more. Low grade pine is doing better, 
but is pretty plentiful. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries for stock are slower and 
demand is a trifle quiet. Outdoor work and general 
construction work is at a standstill and this, with the 
general snowing under of retail yards, has stifled the 
movement in this lumber. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Reports of advances in some sizes are heard 
from the northwestern mills and the spring is ex- 
pected to show a decided change in the complexion of 
the market. 





New York. Demand is fair and wholesalers report 
more activity in inquiries. Orders are light and 
there is a disposition to hold off until spring. The 
feature that produces more inquiry is the fact that 
prices are believed to be going up. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. Trading in the market for spruce 
lumber has shown a little improvement this week and 
dealers and millmen are asking higher prices in some 
cases. An advance is not general but it is a fact that 
some orders have been taken at an advance in price 
of 50 cents a thousand. On the other hand it is still 
possible for some buyers to purchase at slight con- 
cessions. The general asking price for frames today 
is $23. A number of manufacturers are now talking 
$23.50 and in one or two eases this price has been 
paid. The consensus of opinion is that spruce will 
harden and that buyers will have to pay higher prices. 
Yard orders have been booked during the week at 
$22.50. Matched boards are firmer than they have 
been. Demand cannot be termed active at present. 
Random has not developed a great deal of strength. 
Demand continues rather slow and there have been 
sales made at prices slightly under full quotations. 








New York. Dealers report a firmer tone. A number 
of inquiries are in the market for early spring vessel 
shipments, but there is not much activity in this re- 
spect. Car orders are frequent but local stocks are 
still ample enough for current wants. The stormy 
weather has not permitted much progress on building 
contracts and retailers prefer to move cautiously until 
they can get a better idea as to the trend of the 
market. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce prices are very firm and the 
demand is fair. The larger manufacturers and dealers 
are getting from $1.50 to $5 above list on all clear and 
selected spruce in Nos. 1 and 2, and lower grades are 
selling at full list. Mills are wary in accepting orders 
for the higher graded stocks at present and very little 
seems to be on hand for ready shipment. An advance 
is expected to take place in the near future. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A number of orders for posts have been 
placed by the retail lumbermen and the situation is 
looking up. Poles are more quiet for the last two days 
but the trade considers it only a lull in the demand 
which will open vigorously with orders for telephone 
poles in the early spring. It is reported that stocks 
are not accumulating rapidly in the northern produc- 
ing districts, cedar operators curtailing their input this 
season very materially. 











Minneapolis, Minn. Considerable post business is in 
sight, and conditions now seem to warrant advance in 
prices on everything, unless it is the 3-inch sizes. 
All the leading producers have taken on a good line 
of orders, and the volume of unsold posts is beginning 
to look small. Some of the producers are beginning to 
wish they did not have so many cheap orders, and to 
feel like boosting the price. The pole market is quiet 
but in better shape than before the holidays. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood situation shows steady and 
gradual improvement. Dealers say that it is easy to 
sell lumber provided they have the kind the buyers 
want, which is always conjectural. Some firms carry- 
ing millions of feet of lumber, for example, do not have 
a full ecarload of firsts and seconds inch plain oak 
which is dry enough to ship. Other firms usually hav- 
ing large stock of hickory have not enough to fill 
their running contracts, although possibly well sup- 
plied with ash, common cull oaks, cypress, and other 
woods that grow alongside or in the same environment 
as the hickory. Gum and cottonwood are moving 
steadily, but as a general thing, dry stocks of southern 
lumber are not over plentiful. In the northern woods 
the market seems to be generally strong. Hard maple 
is showing an improved tone. Birch is one of the most 
active woods in the northern and eastern markets, and 
its rapid increase in popular esteem is hardly to be 











Better 
Lumber 
Crayons 


U NLESS you are using Dix- 

on’s Lumber Crayons, you 
can probably improve upon 
the kind you are now buying. We 
believe that Dixon’s are standard, 
at least we make them as good as 
we know how and our reputation 
speaks for itself. 

















Only metallic pigments are em- 
ployed which means that the colors 
of Dixon’s Lumber Crayons will 
last, notwithstanding even severe 
weather conditions, 


Dixon’s Lumber Crayons come 
in hard and soft leads and eleven 
colors; your requirements and pre- 
ferences can be perfectly met. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
























 DOLLARS?os DEALERS 





There is a good profit in sight all the time for the dealer who 
handles Cyclone Ornamental Fences. You can just as well have 
this profit, for we want to deal with you, and it’s no trouble for 
‘I youto sell Cyclone Ornamental Fences. Their substantial con. 


!CY CLONE 


° 








~ 







ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


struction and artistic patterns will attract buyers. Our fences 
are fully up to representation and will please your customers. 
Prices are low enough to enable you to make a handsome profit. Write today, 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 





















MACHINERY [227i 
Our Specialty, MARINE MACHINERY 


Our facilities 
are excellent un. 
for doing this By 
work—we 
build nothing @& 
else — in the & 
quickest pos- 
sible time 
consistent 
with the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 






Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill.,Dept‘‘A.L.’» 








INTER OCEAN STEEL CO. 


Manufacturers 


Locomotive Tires For Logging Roads 














Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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ge HOTELS “el 
HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S. W. Corner Broadway 
at 54th St., Near 50th 
Street Subway Station 

and 53d Street 
Elevated. 













Ideal location. Near theatres, shops and Central Park, 
New, Medern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rocms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


‘ SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 

















Pict 
4 Latham 


NEW YORK 
East 28th Street, 


1 door from 5th Avenue, | 
block from Broadway and 
1 block from Madison 
Square Garden. The 
Very Heart of the City. 
New Absolutely Fire-proof 
Hotel on the Furanean 
plan. Kooms 91.50 per 
day and up, Rooms with 
Private Bath $2.00 per day 
and up. Beautiful Dining 
Rooms. Best Food an 

Service at reasonable prices. 
Elevated and Subway 
Stations 1 block away. 
Surface Cars pass the door. 


H. F. Ritchey, 
Manager. 


Write for Map and Booklet 


of New York. 





aay 
wore, LATHAM 
————— 




















HOTEL NORMANDIE 


Congress Street Near Woodward Avenue 
GEORGE FULWELL, 


Proprietor. 





European Plan, $1.00 up. American Plan, $2.50 up. 
150 rooms, 50 with private bath. 
Hot and cold running water in all rooms. 


Cafe and Restaurant in connection. Prices moderate. 
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called surprising, for it possesses great merit. Con- 
siderable sound wormy chestnut has been used by the 
casket makers, and has been sold at good prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There constantly is a good call 
for the scarce items in the hardwood list, especially 
the upper grades of birch and, to a less extent, of 
basswood. The Twin City factories have been buying 
liberally, especially the sash and door concerns. The 
early figuring on spring work is large, and flooring 


.manufacturers are getting ready for a good business, 


so there has been a good call for birch and maple from 
that source in the last few days. 





Saginaw Valley. Dealers and manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber state that business is good and getting 
better every day. There are very short stocks of dry 
lumber available, and inquiries come in every day. 
Prices have advanced on good lumber all around $2 to 
$4 a thousand feet, and on lower grades there has been 
an advance of $1 to $1.50 during the last thirty days. 
Many mills are in operation in this section of the state 
but there has been no accumulation of dry lumber, and 
fully 60,000,000 feet have been contracted for during 
the last thirty days for future delivery. 





Kansas City, Mo. Prices on all high grade material 
are firm and the Jower grades are strengthening. One 
of the strongest items this week is quarter sawed 
white oak. An advance on oak flooring reported last 
week has been maintained with another increase prob- 
able. The implement factories are finding it difficult 
to supply their needs and they have ceased to look for 
bargains and are buying with little regard to prices. 
An active demand for car material has developed. The 
indications are that prices will remain firm for several 
months with advances on several items. The demand 
for oak finish is strong. 





St. Louis, Mo. Demand for high grade stock has 
taken on the semblance of a bargain counter rush, but 
prices are firm and satisfactory. The lower grades are 
not so active but show some improvement. Gum is 
moving slowly but surely and is making new channels 
of outlet for itself constantly. Poplar is in fair call. 





Memphis, Tenn. The demand for hardwood lumber 
is reported as good. A great many buyers are in the 
market and some members of the trade here state that 
it is a great deal easier to sell dry stock in high grade 
lumber than it is to secure the necessary lumber to fill 
the orders. This statement is made on the basis of 
the decreasing supply ready for immediate shipment. 
There has been a steady decrease in the amount of 
firsts and seconds offered for some time and some in- 
terests here make no secret of the fact that they have 
sold practically everything they have ready for de- 
livery at once. It is also notable that there is more 
scarcity in low grade stock than there has been here- 
tofore. There have been some large sales recently of 
low grade cottonwood and this has materially reduced 
the quantity of this class of stock offered. There also 
has been considerable business in low grade gum and 
offerings are nothing like as heavy as they were a 
short time ago. Some improvement in the box busi- 
ness is noticed and some of the more important box 
makers have been among the heavier buyers of cotton- 
wood and gum. There is also a good demand for low 
grade ash and oak. Little No. 2 common oak is on this 
market in either plain or quarter sawn and there seems 
to be demand enough to take this readily. High grade 
lumber is in good demand in practically all items. 
The strong features are plain and quartered red and 
white oak and ash. Prices are higher than they were 
a short time ago and the tendency seems to be still 
toward a higher level. Prices on gum are advancing 
and it is noted that sellers are very well satisfied 
with conditions prevailing with respect to both red and 
clear sap. Conditions with regard to poplar are about 
the same as they have been heretofore. There is prac- 
tically nothing offered. 





Nashville, Tenn. Oak, both plain and quartered, 
with poplar led in the hardwood demands during the 
week. Hickory, ash, birch and basswood also have 
been active. Gum and cuttonwood are moving fairly 
well. There is a good demand for chestnut, but it is 
very searce. All stocks are considerably broken and 
hence manufacturers find it difficult to fill orders for 
immediate delivery. Prices remain firm. Recent 
snows and freezes have interfered materially with the 
operations of the country mills. Orders are coming in 
freely and inquiries are liberal in number. The de- 
mands. from the railroads show an improvement and 
the factory trade continues good. The lower grades are 
active for box material. In fact, the lower grades are 
holding their own for all purposes used. The manu- 
facturers are continuing on the safe side by not ac- 
cepting orders at prevailing prices for future delivery, 
for a stiffening of prices as the spring season opens is 
expected. This year has been so far ahead of last to 
date as to be without comparison and the local trade 
continues bright and very confident of great things 
during the spring season. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. On all sides of the hardwood mar- 
ket are found evidences of steady and lasting improve- 
ment. Every concern connected with the hardwood 
industry professes to be doing a satisfactory volume of 
trade and expresses confidence in the future. The de- 
mand from the furniture trade is steadily growing, 
with prospects of continued improvement as the season 
advances. The wagon making and carriage industries 


are also becoming active buyers. Everybody is cheer- 
ful over the conditions and profess to be sanguine as 
to the future, some even prophesying that this will 
prove a record year in the hardwood market. Quarter- 
sawed white oak is still holding the center of the 
stage, with prices strong and heavy inquiries for grades 
that are not readily available. There is a good in- 
quiry for plain sawed white oak, which is as hard to 
get as the quartersawed. There is a good demand for 
quartered flitches with good figure, and as the prices 
offered are a strong lure, there is less quarter sawed 
boards being manufactured. In red oak, both quarter 
sawed and plain, there is a very strong movement, 
with prices steady and a tendency to go higher. The 
stocks of red oak, which were for some time thought to 
be very abundant, are showing signs of depletion, and 
there are those interested who declare that there will 
be a scarcity before the summer season is on. Chestnut 
is in fair demand, with a steady improvement noted for 
furniture manufacturers’ stock, with a little move- 
ment in the buying for the eastern trade of builders’ 
material for interior finishes. Sound wormy is meet- 
ing with a good movement for good stuff, but there 
is much that is inferior offered. There are no changes 
in prices noted, the range being from $16.50 to $22. 
Ash is in active demand for good, thick stock for 
wagon makers, with a fair movement for the lighter 
grades. Hickory is steady with a good movement and 
a fair demand for wheel and pole makers’ stock. The 
stocks in sight and available are fully equal to the de- 
mands of the trade. There is a fair movement in 
birch, with more inquiry from furniture manufacturers. 
Red gum shows steady improvement in the demand, 
with an increasing inquiry. Every effort is being made 
to push the sale of red gum, and there is much confi- 
dence expressed by the handlers of red gum in the 
future. There is not much animation among the ex- 
porters and the buying for the export trade is nomi- 
nal. Stocks of walnut and cherry are steadily grow- 
ing, but there is a feeling that the demand in the near 
future will soon cause as much scarcity as prevailed in 
1907. There are no concessions being made in prices 
and walnut and cherry are being steadily held. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for hardwoods remains 
strong in the face of the continued bad weather, which 
might be expected to have a weakening effect. De- 
mand from manufacturing establishments is strong 
and orders from that source are somewhat larger than 
has been the rule. Both white and red oak are strong 
and prices are firm at the figures of the previous week. 
Firsts and seconds, red oak, are quoted at $50 at the 
Ohio river; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 common, $20. 
Quartered oak is strong and unchanged quotations. 
Ash is in good demand and the list is strong. Chestnut 
is steady and sound wormy shows a slight advance. 
Hickory is fair and other hardwoods are steady. 





Toledo, Ohio. The feature of the hardwood market 
has been the decisive jump of hard maple and maple 
flooring, which has advanced from $2 to $4 a thousand. 
Shortage is reported both locally and from the mills, 
with probably still higher prices. Good birch also is 
scarce, and the better grades of ash are not plentiful. 
Factory consumption of all kinds of hardwoods has 
been normal, with an exceptionally strong demand from 
implement, vehicle and furniture concerns. Box ma- 
terials have been good sellers at fair prices. Oak is in 
constant demand. Dealers are still buying liberally 
and show no disposition to permit stocks to decline. 





New York. Hardwoods are moving well. Stocks 
are not plentiful and prices continue uniform and 
steady. There is a better demand for lower grade 
stock. Manufacturing trade did not buy as heavily 
in January as in December; due to the fact that stocks 
had become badly depleted, and home production was 
small. The general market tone is considered very 
good but wholesalers say that buying must develop 
from other sources during the next few weeks in order 
for hardwoods to maintain their present position. 
Plain and quartered oak is in good demand and no 
surpluses are offered for sale. Chestnut is inquired 
for freely, and some export business has already been 
booked this month. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is quite as much hardwood 
trade as the dealers can handle in the snow, the tend- 
ency being to get the stock from the South if possible 
and send it on to destination without a transfer here. 
All hardwood is strong and active, with quartered oak 
so high that plain oak or other woods are taking its 
place. Almost mahogany prices are quoted on it some- 
times. Sap birch is as low in stock as ever and the 
demand for it is strong. Elm and basswood are in 
light assortment, though some cuts are more or less 
plenty. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is a good demand for th 
better grades of hardwood, especially oak, poplar an: 
chestnut. Maple flooring is short of requirements and 
as a result yellow pine riff flooring is advancing in 
price as the demand increases. Lower grades of hard 
wood are fairly active and prices are satisfactory. 
Mills are unable to make shipments as rapidly as the 
consumers require. Better grades of ash are in good 
demand and are being taken up quickly by the market. 
Hickory is unchanged and very scarce. The lowe! 
grades of ash are moving more easily but prices are 
firm. Buying for agricultural trades and wagon and 
automobile supplies continue active and with good 
prospects ahead for the spring season. 





Baltimore, Md. There is nothing strikingly new in 
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the hardwood trade developments, though reports from 
the mills in the Appalachian mountains show that the 
output of the mills has been materially curtailed by 
reason of heavy snows and cold, which greatly inter- 
fered with operations. Meanwhile the demand for 
stocks has kept up, and prices are, if anything, a 
shade higher than they were several weeks ago. Rail- 
roads are supplying cars in sufficient numbers, and 
stocks have been moved wherever this was possible. 
The output of the mills has hardly kept up with the 
demand, so that no accumulation otf lumber could take 
place. Reports about exporters and other buyers being 
after stocks are still received, and the middle West 
in particular is said to be buying with comparative 
freedom at acceptable prices. ‘The interest abroad 
in supplies appears to be on the increase, stimulated, 
no doubt, by the decrease in the stocks of lumber 
there and the depletion of the desirable grades. Part 
of the gain, however, must also be charged to the end 
of the parliamentary campaign, which absorbed atten- 
tion for weeks, and served to create an uncertainty 
hurtful to business, as is the case in the United 
States. Hardwood men are encouraged to look for 
a good business, and preparations are being made.to 
take care of the orders offered. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for hardwood lumber is not 
reporte@ as active, although dealers in this market 
state in most cases that there has been a little more 
interest and business. Throughout the market a firmer 
tone is developing and dealers are free to predict a 
higher level of values as demand becomes more active. 
There is a scarcity of some selections. Dry lumber at 
the mills is reported. as being in small holding and 
manufacturers are firm in their views. While no 
change in the price of either quartered or plain oak 
is reported prices are firmly held and higher values 
are talked. Buyers show little willingness to meet an 
advance at this time. There has been a fair call for 
maple and basswood. The latter is firm and offerings 
are small, 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Weather conditions have been unfavorable 
to carload deliveries, causing the consequent halt in 
movement, but dealers are reporting a fair demand and 
excellent prospects for the spring trade, with probable 
advancing prices when the spring business gets under 
full headway. The market has shown greater strength 
in the last few days. 





Boston, Mass. There has been more strength to the 
market for hemlock boards of late. Stocks of dry 
lumber are not large so far as eastern boards are con- 
cerned. Manufacturers therefore are not anxious sell- 
ers. They are confident that all of the dry lumber 
in sight will be wanted and that a little later buyers 
will be glad to pay an advance to get what they need. 
The offerings of Pennsylvania No. 2 boards are of fair 
size, but prices here are a little firmer. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade is quite as good 
as the season will warrant and there is every prospect 
of its keeping up till the larger demand sets in with 
the return of open weather. Ordinarily there would 
not be much use for a coarse lumber in such a winter 
as this, but the sales have been very good right along, 
all at full prices. In Canada there is a slight advance 
in prices. 





New York. The market is fairly active with a con- 
tinued strong demand for long lengths. Boards are a 
little weak and manufacturers find it difficult to obtain 
the higher prices they had hoped to realize. Stocks at 
mill points are large enough for present wants, and 
as long as retailers find they can depend on shipping 
points to replenish supplies they will not order beyond 
their present requirements. 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is fair demand for hemlock 
but mills complain that railroads are unable to move 
the cars rapidly and yards ordering any considerable 
stock are asking for delays until the snow is over and 
the blockade is lifted from operations. The list rules 
steady and firm at the midwinter prices. Industrial and 
railroad requirements are consuming a fairly large 
amount of stock at this time. 


eee 


Toledo, Ohio. There has been no concession from 
full list prices, and recent advances are being held. 
Movement is light and shipments are somewhat belated. 
Yellow pine continues to prove a strong competitor 
for local business. 





Columbus, Ohio. The hemlock market is fair, when 
the unfavorable weather conditions are considered. 
Prices are steady with a falling off in demand one 
of the features. 





Poplar. 


—orormn 


Chicago. Trade started out with renewed liveliness 
this week, and poplar demand is again evidently on 
the upturn. An excellent inquiry has existed locally 
of late for firsts and seconds, while common has been 
in only moderate request. So far there has been only 
light receipts of logs at the mills of the middle South, 
and while there may be a plentiful supply later, the 
present status of the log supply should create a proper 
degree of caution among buyers of stock as to the re- 


leasing of their holdings until reassured as to their 
replenishment at equally as good prices, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Without any doubt there is more 


_ poplar being handled in this market than any other 


class of hardwoods. The demand for good, clear, 
wide panel stock is steady, and prices are made to fit 
the grade. The stocks of wide poplar are not equal 
to the demands of the trade. There is a good move- 
ment of the ordinary grades demanded by consumers, 
especially among the furniture, carriage and wagon 
manufacturers. The automobile trade is taking nearly 
all the wide stock and there is a constant demand 
for this class of stuff. Prices are well maintained. 
Low grade poplar is in abundant supply, but there 
continues a steady movement, and there is some talk 
of better prices for low grade poplar in the near fu- 
ture. Box manufacturers are the best buyers, while 
considerable is being sold to manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and heavy merchandise for shipping cases. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for poplar is strong, 
especially for wide sizes ranging between 24 and 27 
inches, which are quoted at $150. For ordinary sizes 
the quotations are unchanged from last week. 





Toledo, Ohio. The poplar market is quiet, but prices 
are holding up on better grades. Receipts have been 
light, and buying neglected. Local stocks are well 
filled and show but few holes. 





Baltimore, Md, Stocks are in good demand at prices 
that encourage the mill men to push operations, and 
the future holds out a prospect that the movement will 
grow in volume until it is far ahead of last year. The 
mills have not been able for weeks to get out their 
maximum production on account of bad weather. 
Unusually heavy snows are reported from the entire 
Appalachian region, and the cold has interfered with 
logging as well as with work at the mills. Roads have 
been impassable, and during a large part of the time 
plants have had to close down. Ordinarily January 
is one of the best months of the year, so far as get- 
ting out lumber is concerned, but the last month has 
fallen considerably below the record, and February 
has been worse. This has made the buyers even more 
solicitous about stocks than they were before, and 
prices are steadier than they were, if not quotably 
higher. 





New York. Poplar is in good demand with a fair 
range of prices, but there is not the upward tendency 
reported last month. The extreme cold weather is 
given as the cause, especially for repairing purposes. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Reports from the West state that the 
market continues brisk and healthy. There is a good 
volume of inquiries and orders and everybody agrees 
that things look much better than they did some time 
ago. Prices are firm and steady with an upward 
tendency, and some items are occasionally advancing. 
Loeally, business has not opened up on a normal spring 
basis as yet, but this has not been regretted, for it 
has been very difficult to fill orders that have been on 
the books for some time, owing to the inability of the 
railroads to get stuff forward. 











Kansas City, Mo. Prices are firm with the demand 
moderate. Shipments from the Coast continue to be 
uncertain. Orders for stock placed on the Coast as 
late as last November have not been delivered. The 
demand for fir is strengthening. One dealer reported 
a sale of several cars of cedar. The retailers realize 
that it is impossible to buy for immediate delivery and 
they are placing orders now with the expectation that 
the stock will be received several months hence. 


——eeeeeeees* 


Portland, Ore. In addition to an active demand from 
rail points, the lumber market is being enlivened by a 
much improved demand from foreign ports. Australia 
is buying as was indicated this week by the charter of 
one steamer and a sailing vessel to load at this port for 
Sydney. Coastwise business is good and the local de- 
mand is beginning to increase ¢n volume as the weather 
grows more springlike. Logs are scarce and firm but 
the camps are now beginning to operate again and 
there is no reason for fear that the mills are going to 
be deprived of enough material to keep going. But if 
any change is made in values it will be an increase. 
Logs are quoted at $9, $10 and $11, with cedar at $12, 
which loggers declare is low compared with prices on 
Puget sound. 


Seattle, Wash. Generally conditions in the local 
market here are better than at any time since 1907. 
Prices are stiffening in practically all items. Timbers 
continue to be the strougest feature in the market 
and railroad buying is brisk. Mills all through the 
Puget Sound territory are overloaded with orders. The 
last ten days have seen a decided improvement all along 
the line. Special cutting orders are hard to place. 
Foreign and coastwise demand also is exceptionally 
good and many large orders lately have been received 
by local concerns. It is rumored that log prices, ad- 
vanced February 1, will go up about $1 next month. 





Tacoma, Wash. The mills continue to be pretty well 
supplied with orders. The number of inquiries coming 
in is fair and buyers are little more numerous. Country 
mills are having some difficulty getting cars to get stuff 
off and some of the mills are five to fifteen cars behind. 


Prices are firm and, regardless of demand, are inclined 
to stiffen following the recent advance in fir lors. Yard 
stock is in fairly good shape. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fine demand for most Pa- 
cifie coast woods, but with a difference. Fir is wanted 
for yard holding, especially where it can be used in 
the place of narrowing white pine, but the door mills 
do not take to it much, on account of its being pretty 
hard to work, though it ought to answer as a semi- 
hardwood. Red cedar comes in chiefly as shingles still, 
though there is some siding in the list now and it is 
said to be well received. Spite of the bad weather the 
roads are bringing this lumber in about as fast as they 
usually do in winter. 


Western Pine. 


PDD DDO 

Chicago. Stocks are not excessive. A moderately 
large inquiry prevails and some deals have been made 
for future delivery. Dealers are full of confidence as 
to the future of this product. There is every indica- 
tion that the large factory interests will be unusually 
busy this coming year and that the western mills will 
be drawn on heavily for shop lumber. Values are be- 
ing maintained. ‘ 
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_ Spokane, Wash. The market for western pine con- 
tinues fairly strong for the opening of February. The 
orders are brisk with an increased number of inquiries. 
Shop lumber continues scarce, although the situation 
will be relieved by the coming cut from mills already 
starting on the 1910 season, 

Buffalo, N. Y. In spite of the continued complaint 
that Idaho pine is up and is in prospect of a further 
advance the door mills are buying it in place of any 
other wood for their cheaper doors, because they find 
that such work is mostly put up natural finish and this 
wood has all the appearance of the old white pine and 
works quite as easily, which is true of no other wood, 
unless it be redwood, which a good many people call 
too soft. Yards do not handle Idaho pine. 





Southern Pine. 
PPD PDL LL 

Chicago. The southern pine situation, although it 
does not show a sagging off tendency, neither does it 
show a great improvement over the conditions ob- 
taining the preceding week. Certain items as, for ex- 
ample, No. 1 and No. 2 dimension and small timbers, 
are bringing good prices with the demand fair. It can- 
not be said, however, that the upward tendency has 
been as strong as the representatives in Chicago have 
looked for, but the consensus remains that it will be 
only a short time before business will be booming in, 

this particular branch of the industry. 





St. Louis, Mo. Unfavorable weather the last few 
days has-checked yellow pine business, ‘ Offerings at 
the manufacturing end are slightly on the increase, 
and the best that can be said for the market is that it 
has held its own in the face of unfavorable conditions. 
There probably is an increased strength in the values 
of all stringers, caps and other railroad material, 
barring possibly the item of car siding, which is no 
stronger than it was last week. Early buying for 
spring trade amongst the yards is just beginning to 
take shape and bids fair to be fully up to the expecta- 
tions of the most hopeful and optimistic. The feeling 
generally in this market is one of hopefulness, and 
the outlook is viewed with nothing but expectations 
of active demand and a stronger market. There is, 
of course, still a considerable range of difference 
between ihe buyer and seller as to values in a great 
many cases, but there is a feeling of independence 
manifest on the part of the latter, which if persistently 
adhered to must ultimately result in a closer relation- 
ship as to ideas, and ultimately to active buying. As 
is always the case, there are still those in the buying 
end: of the business who question the ability of the 
manufacturers to maintain and perpetuate the advance 
which has been in evidence for the last few weeks. 
This opinion is not, however, shared by the manufac- 
turers, and it is expected that the upward tendency 
will be maintained throughout the entire spring. 





Kansas City, Mo. The general demand is increas- 
ing and prices have strengthened materially in the last 
week. The call for railroad material continues strong 
and yard stock buying is active. The most noticeable 
advance in prices has been on No. 2 boards. The 
dealers are offering No. 2 dimension at about the same 
prices that have been current for thirty days.: There 
has been a disposition in the last week to meet com- 
petition on No. 1 dimension material. A weakness is 
shown in some of the items on the left hand side of the 
list. Edge grain flooring in all grades and flat grain 
flooring in all grades are offered at attractive prices in 
straight cars. The same is true of B drop siding. One 
wholesaler is offering B drop siding at $2 less for 
straight cars than in mixed cars. The demand is not 
sufficient, it appears, to cause an immediate advance in 
prices. General conditions reported at the manufac- 
turing end, such as broken stocks, will operate to hold 
mixed car prices firm. 





New Orleans, La. The price continues to be the wor- 
risome factor of the market. From present indica- 
tions the manufacturers wil cope with the situation 
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more ‘‘judgmatically’’ than they did last year, and 
by avoiding a glut they hope to prevent any weaken- 
ing. So tar the outlook is encouraging. Mill stocks 
are neither well assorted nor buruensomely heavy. 
The advances on scarce items in good demand are re- 
ported maintained, while a better call is befriending 
quotations throughout the list. In some quarters a 
tenuency to hold off in the hope of beating down the 
price is suspected, but the volume of domestic busi- 
ness shows a healthy gain, and indicates that the 
‘‘stocking up’’ of retail yards is getting under way. 
In the export trade European demand 1s still rated 
quiet. On the Mississippi coast there seems to be a 
tair movement ot South American business, with 
prices tolerably firm, but not entirely satistactory from 
the mill viewpoint. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Slowly the clouds which have hung 
over the yellow pine situation at this point are begin- 
ning to drift away and there is now hope of brignter 
days in the not very distant future. here is some 
selling, especially of heavy building stuff, with a light 
movement of general building stock. ‘lhe situation in 
building cireles has cleared somewhat and there is a 
little action among the building contractors. Usually 
at this season there is considerable figuring on con- 
tracts, and consequently inquiries tor yeuow pine build- 
ing material. So far but little has been done, but 
during the last week there has been more inquiry 
from builders and the hope is expressed that after 
all the opening of March will witness a tair movement 
in yellow pine. The receipts by rail tor the last fort- 
night have been limited fur this market, though some 
heavy shipments have been billed through or recon- 
signed at this point. In dressed yellow pine the re- 
ceipts are light. Among the jobbers there is an un- 
dereurrent of feeling that the coming spring will 
witness an advance in prices. The argument to sus- 
tain this position is that the stocks in sight and avail- 
able are light and would not last long if a brisk de- 
mand should arise. ‘he builders and consumers are 
now holding back, and when the season opens up 
there will be a rush which the lumbermen will not 
be able to supply. d 

Toledo, Ohio. While the loca] market has been char- 
acterized by some apathy, prices are holding firm and 
some advances are noted. Some lists have advanced 
finish $1.50, while in no quarter is weakness noted. 
A number of fair orders were placed and shipments 
have been coming in promptly. Kdge grain tlooring 
has received new impetus by the recent advance or 
maple. 





Baltimore, Md. The Georgia pine men are divided 
in their views as to trade conditions, the millmen usu- 
ally showing much firmness and entertaining high ex- 
pectations as to the future, while some of the dealers 
express the opinion that the conditions do not warrant 
any such holding to advanced figures as has been 
characteristic of the trade for some time past. The 
movement just now does not exceed modest proportions, 
and until the climatic conditions change for the bet- 
ter the actual requirements in the way of lumber will 
be considerably curtailed. The outlook, however, is 
regarded as very encouraging and expectations of a 
brisk demand seem to be justified. An unusually large 
number of buildings are being projected here, and the 
actual construction work only awaits milder weather 





Boston, Mass. Southern pine has not developed a 
great deal of activity as yet. The call for flooring 
has not shown any marked improvement, although 
some dealers have had a little more inquiry. Some 
buyers will pay a little more than the genera] asking 
price in order to get just what they want. Such sales 
as these are pointed out as making a firmer market, 
but other buyers who are quite as particular state they 
are still able to buy at old prices. A sale of A rift 
was reported this week at $40. A little more demand 
is anticipated, owing to the fact that maple flooring 
was recently advanced in price. 





New York. The market requirements are light and 
reports are more or less irregular. In heavy timber 
sizes strong prices are reported but purchases are not 
so active as a month ago, and the few railroad in- 
quiries appear to have been taken care of. Retailers 
are well supplied with yard schedules and are willing 
to take their chances before ordering more freely and 
anticipating their spring wants. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Reports from the larger yellow pine 
dealers indicate that the market conditions in yellow 
pine are on the eve of a decided change which will 
come out within the next thirty days. The demand 
is fair and prices are firm but unchanged. However, 
it is believed that a new demand soon will come out 
that will cause a shortage and a higher level of prices 
all through the list. Buying at present is believed 
to be largely in anticipation of this. Large sizes are 
said to be scarce and exceptionally firm. Low grades 
are improving and are affecting other lines. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Movements of North Carolina pine 
from the mills and various shipping points have been 
light the last week but fully in keeping with the 
situation. There is a certain amount of business on 
back orders that is being scraped up and sent for- 





ward, but the small amount of stocks on hand at the 
mills and badly broken assortments make it rather 
difficult for mills to complete cargoes at one dock. All 
this, however, is not causing any dissatisfaction or 
anxiety. The general tendency is one of waiting so 
far as new business is concerned and there seems to 
be ample movements to take care of all requirements. 
Prices in general are firmer than last reported. All 
box items, culls and red heart are averaging August 17 
basis with an advance notice of 50 cents a thousand 
on 10- and 12-inch culls and 10-inch box. Air dried 
lumber is receiving more than ordinary attention and 
is a close second in price to kiln dried. All dressed 
lines are firmer in sympathy with rough stock and 
roofers seem to be the only item that shows any sag 
and this is principally on stock from the smaller mills. 
The demand for rough box, however, is gradually push- 
ing roofer prices up. Sap sizes and framing are scarce 
and firm with little or nothing in sight subject to pur- 
chase. Charters are easy on a basis of $2.75 to $3 to 
New York and Sound ports; $3 to $3.50 to Boston. 
One-fifth off for dressed lumber. 





Baltimore, Md. There is still too much cold weather 
for building operations here to go on with any degree 
of regularity, and as a result the demand for North 
Carolina pine is by no means active. Yardmen are not 
having any urgent demands for stocks and show no 
hurry to place orders. Many of them, also, it is to be 
said, have supplies in sufficient quantities to meet any 
needs likely to arise at this time, and they are holding 
back in the hope that prices, which have remained very 
steady, may ease off. If they do not, these dealers feel 
that the delay in piling up obligations has been worth 
the advance. The millmen, on the other hand, take 
the view that the range of values will go up, and 
they are disinclined to make 
Stocks at producing points, though not small, are 
hardly of such proportions as to cause eagerness to 
move them, and the conditions are thus exceptionally 
favorable to the maintenance of a waiting attitude. 
The strength of the wood, however, seems in no wise 
impaired, and the manufacturers are hopeful that a 
large business will develop later on, when outdoor 
activities can go on without interruption. 





Boston, Mass, From some quarters there has been 
reported a better business while other dealers state 
new business is still unsatisfactory. Some of the mills 
have about all the orders they can take care of and 
are not anxious for more business unless they can get 
an advance. Roofers have not been in very active 
demand of late. Dealers state they are holding at $18 
for 6-inch but buyers say they can still purchase at 
$17.50. Partition is in fair call but buyers will not 
pay an advance in many cases. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The mill interests of shortleaf pine 
ure stiffening their prices much of late. A Buffalo 
dealer in that lumber lately sent out a large number 
of circulars asking for various grades and cuts of 
stock, but the replies that came back nearly all de- 
clined to quote any prices, as the mills were out of 
stock and were looking for higher prices when more 
was cut out. Some dealers say that North Carolina 
prices are now firmer than those of longleaf pine. 





New York. The shortleaf market is unsteady, and 
price fluctuations are reported in nearly every line. 
There is no inclination to buy beyond present wants, 
which are light, and while no general weakness is re- 
ported yard men are ‘unwilling to buy lumber on the 
present market. Competition is keen and stocks at 
mill points reported rather large. The outlook in this 
wood is not as encouraging as in other lines. 


Cypress. 


PPL LLP IIA 

New Orleans, La. No specially noteworthy changes 
have taken place for the week. Demand shows steady 
improvement and the business booked registers a grati- 
fying but not a sensational gain. Better weather and 
the advance of the spring season have induced the re- 
tailers to begin stocking up, it would appear from the 
character of the recent trading. Demand is tolerably 
evenly distributed both as to list and territory. Prices 
are said to be firm, but the advances indicated last 
week have not yet been put in force, so far as can 
be learned. According to the earlier reports they were 
to go in tomorrow, but may be postponed for some 
days. No change in mill stock conditions is reported, 
nor any material increase of cut. Seasoned stocks are 
not unwieldy, and in some lines most of the mills re- 
port depletion. Little or no complaint of insufficient 
ear service is heard for the present. 

Chicago. Trade continues to go along under favor- 
able conditions and prospects. The state of supply and 
prices applicable to their kinds of lumber is favorable 
to cedar. Its availability in factory work, interior 
and exterior building and a variety of applications, is 
becoming to be fully understood. Prices of cypress are 
usually steady, so that there is no risk in carrying 
stock. Dealers and consumers are regarding cypress 
as a reliable kind of lumber to handle. Stocks at the 
mills are reported broken. 

BABA 

St. Louis, Mo, The particularly noteworthy feature 
of the cypress market this week is the vigorous buying 
on the part of the retail trade. Shop stock is not so 
active, due, no doubt, to the fact that the recent ad- 
vance in price has scared the buyers off temporarily. 





material concessions. ~ 


But the dealers here are confidently expecting a fur 
ther advance in a few days. Mill shipments are com- 
ing in steadily. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is a scarcity in No. 1 shop 
cypress. It is almost impossible to buy this material. 
Inquiries on dimension material and boards are more 
frequent. The demand for yard stock is picking up. 
The country dealers are calling for bridge plank in 
large quantities. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Some improvement is noted in the 
market for cypress, especially for manufacturers’ stock. 
Short stuff for washing machine and small tub manu- 
facturers is receiving more attention, with a tendency 
to a strengthening of prices. There is a better move- 
ment in heavy tank stock. There is more inquiry 
for builders’ material, but the demand has not de- 
veloped to the usual stage for this season of the year. 
Hope is expressed that the building trade will improve 
later. The building season of the winter has been 
slower than for many years, as there has been more 
frost and snow in this vicinity than for fifteen years, 
and hundreds of small buildings that were confidently 
expected to be finished were left idle. 





Toledo, Ohio. The recent raise in price is being 
strictly adhered to in this market, and has apparently 
not diminished the volume of cypress orders. Active 
buying is reported during the week at the higher 
prices. It is expected that a much larger percent of 
cypress will be used here the coming season than ever 
before, and dealers are preparing to care for the in- 
creased demand. 


—orrrer> 


Columbus, Ohio. The cypress market in central Ohio 
is strong in spite of the weaknes shown in other 
woods. The recent advances have been maintained 
and reports show that stogks are somewhat broken. 





Baltimore, Md. The cypress men are still going 
along slowly. ‘The yards have enough lumber in hand 
to satisfy the wants of customers, and are not buying 
with anything like freedom. The reasons that actuate 
the yellow pine men are more or less potent with them 
also, and this reduces the volume of business. The 
demand, however, is merely deferred for a time, and 
may be expected to assert itself to an extent that 
will carry the movement a long way ahead of last 
year. This, at least, is the expectation and it seems 
to have strong support. The mills, while not rushed, 
are preparing to take care of a considerably bigger 
business later on, and no material cuts are made to 
stimulate the selling. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a pretty good call for cypress, 
especially where there is not much idea of appearance, 
for this section has never admired the wood; it has 
merely used it because it was cheaper than white pine 
and would often answer in its place. At present its 
growing need on account of its running wider than 
pine will give it a place in the trade it has not had 
till now. Sales of it are heavier than they used to be 
and they will continue if the prices are kept moderate. 


OSes 


New York. Actual orders are light. Car orders are 
satisfactory but the bulk of the business is apparently 
supplied from local distributing stocks in position to 
make prompt shipment in small sizes. Price quota- 
tions are satisfactory enough but there is not the 
snap to the market that was expected to develop a 
short time ago. Millwork men are buying only as 
their requirements necessitate and the backwardness 
in the building situation permits little in this respect. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. At this season there is not much movement 
of shingles in a large way but a fair call is beginning 
with the opening of spring trade. Red cedar 
shingles are not crowding on the market on account of 
the idleness of some of the western mills. 











Minneapolis, Minn. There is no change noted in the 
current prices of west coast shingles. Demand is 
rather light and the supply still limited, but some 
good shipments have been made in the last few days, 
and the transit stock is larger than it has been fo: 
some time. The mills are adhering to their forme: 
quotations, and the trade is not taking much interest. 





Kansas City, Mo. Shipments from the Coast hav: 
been restricted and the market has strengthened som: 
but it is far from satisfactory. The demand is es 
tremely light and the dealers are buying only occ 
sional ears to fill in. Following the report of a 
cent advance on the Coast, some of the dealers a: 
vanced their lists 5 cents on extra clears and ext?" 
stars, but on the whole the market shows no marke’ 
change. 





New Orleans, La. A seasonable trade is reporte 
with prices firm and unchanged. Mill stocks of eypres 
5-inch and 4-inch bests and primes are called low. Thet 
seems to be no surplus of lath, but salable quantiti 
in manufacturers’ hands, and no restriction of order: 
to mixed cars. The Southern states’ consumption ©: 
both these commodities is said to be making significa’ 
growth. while cypress shingles are meeting better ca’! 
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in territory where they were all but unknown not many 
months ago. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles are firmer at the 
prevailing prices of the last two weeks and it is harder 
to place orders, but the demand for shingles has not 
kept pace with lumber, although the brisk buying of 
lumber indicates an early strengthening of the demand 
for shingles. The high prevailing prices of cedar and 
its scarcity no doubt will soon force the shingle mar- 
ket upward. 





Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles are not yet on 
an established basis, although prices seem to be holding 
steady. Inquiries of the last week or so have been 
more plentiful. Shingle logs hold very firm. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles is steady, 
although the weather has been unfavorable. Prices 
are: Clears, $3.50; stars, $2.95, and Eurekas, $3.95. 
Lath are steady with only a fair demand reported. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for shingles has not been 
active. In fact, prices are held above buyers’ views 
at present. Some Canadian manufacturers are still 
asking as high as $3.65 for their best cedar extras but 
buyers in this market will not pay over $3.40 in many 
instances. There is talk of a firmer market when the 
spring trade opens up. Lath have not been in very 
The general asking prices for 1%- 
inch is $3.75 to $3.90, and for 114-inch $3.45 to $3.50. 
Not many buyers will pay top prices at this time. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Little can now be expected along cooperage 
lines for the next six months, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. A moderate demand 
for staves and heading will probably continue and 
manufacturers will exercise good judgment in accept- 
ing promptly the best offers they get. Receipts of 
hogs and cattle are only sufficient to supply the fresh 

i meat trade, leaving coopers with large supplies of stock 
| on hand and almost no call for barrels and tierces; de- 
' mand for whisky and beer barrels is almost nominal. 
Nothing but future good crop prospects can stimulate 
the demand. 
No. 1, ae Michigan elm flour staves, 
n 





No. i, ‘28 14- -inch Wisconsin elm ‘flour staves, 
a: | Re ae eR eee aaa - 
No. 1, 28%4-inch red oak staves........... 
No. 2, 2842-inch elm staves, net M. Nominal 5.00 


No. 7, 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 


BG, DE Oe ooo 60 0 0:0:0.5:00.06:0:6:05:060 --- .06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

ae rere erry re No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staveS.......ccccccsee 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%- -foot, per M. 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 6.00 to 6.50 
Holf barrel basswood heading, per set...... 04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Hickory hoop poles, per M............... No sale 
Head linings, car lots, per M, 12-inch..... .30 to .35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to 50 
Ten-rouhd BOOM BATVElS... cc cccecccccccess 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels................ 46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... 45 
PERE DOCTE, GOO occ ccccccsevesecces 37 to 381% 
are re rere rere -. 42 to 44 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves......... 11.00 to 11.50 
White oak ofl staves......ccccccesscecee 2800 to 29.00 
I I ese kein Ww ees RS ib mene ae - 9.00 to 10.00 
STSCROOS DOR GPRS oi cos cckesecaiccsasacs 10.00 to 11.00 
RA ne a eee er ee 1.02% to 1.15 
Te EE big sigs an Shines oe0eneseue vanau -90 to -95 
oe ee err 80 to .85 


Buffalo, N. ¥. The continued light demand for slack 
barrels keeps the cooper shops waiting for something 
to turn up. With a big increase of flour made in the 
city over last year it is claimed that there are no 
more barrels wanted. The prices of stock are low, 
with not much prospect of an advance, so that the pro- 
ducers are still wondering if it will pay to get out 
much stock. Gum staves come in as fast as elm ones 
used to, but not in as good condition, as they mildew 
so easily. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 


the following rates: 

For one week, . - . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display t the can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 

be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
pod to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate To Classify 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 

Now employed, desires change. Can fill any position in 
lumber office. If in need of an Al man with executive ability 
Address “D. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER, VENEER & BOX MAN 


Wants a position as manager, superintendent or sales man- 




















ager. Know the business from tree to consumer. Can 
market the output. 
Address “D. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE—OLIVER NO. 5 TYPEWRITER 

15” carriage, special keyboard, having fractions by 16ths. 
Suitable for dimension or box shook business. First class 
condition. Address “D. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE-PLANING MILL IN 
Live, growing town of 5,000. Mill equipped with ten ma- 
chines driven by electric motors. Will sell at sacrifice 4 
best bidder before March 15. Expect plant to bring $2,500 
to $3,000, and two-thirds -_ will be required. Have other 
interests that take all of 
ATTICA PLANING MILL, "Wallace Haworth, Attica, Ind. 








FOREMAN 
Open for position soon. First class operating and construc- 
tion mechanic. 
Address “DPD. 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 


Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber Industry of America,’ which shows 
what others have done. Address 

— LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


COMPLETE PLANING MILL FOR SALE WITH 





Good trade, doing business of $75,000 per year, making 
good protits. In coal fields of West Virginia. 
Address “D. 143,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS HOUSE ESTIMATOR 
And salesman or position as traveling salesman for a large 
mill. Know southern ae References furnished. 

Address “D. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND SAW FILER 
First class man. Fourteen years’ experience working for 
three firms. References A. No. 1. BOX 23, Oscoda, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS 
Planing mill foreman or mill machinist. Know how to work 
all lumber. Sober. A No. 1 mill machinist. Handling 
labor and handling Berlin 94X machines. Best of reference 
given. Address “D. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 


When you have anything you want to sell advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell everything that is 
salable. We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. 
By advertising you — find an easy way to make a sale. 
A trial will convince yot 

AMBRICAN LUMBURMAN, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 











YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR WITH 
Wholesale lumber business desires to interest capital. Best 
references. Address “D. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-| BAND SAW FILER WANTS 
can give good references; 10 years’ experience; 
knowledge “ot millwright work ; can come at once. 

WILL McDOWALL, Milligan, Fla. 


FOR SALE 
One George H. Corliss left hand, heavy duty, noncondens- 
ing engine, 14x42” cylinder. Belt wheel 12’x24” face, 15v 
to 200 horsepower at 8U pounds steam pressure. Governor 
throttle valve, lubricators etc. complete. Used less than a 
year and in first class condition. Further details on appli- 
cation. STANDARD COMPRESSED YEAST CO., 
P. O. Box No. 414, Baltimore, Ma. 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES POSITION AS 

Sales manager for wholesale hardwood or pine business. 
References, present employers. 
Address “>. 261,” 


WILL PAY SPOT CASH FOR SCRAP IRON. 
We have the best facilities for A ey | corns in this 

line. Write us. CHAS. E. KREBS & CO., 
as. La Salle St, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—HAULING TRUCKS. 
We have for sale four, six to eight ton capacity self 
tracking hauling trucks, suitable for hauling timber of any 
kind with traction engine or teams. Six inch steel tires. 
First class conditio 
KEL LOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Escanaba, Mich. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
A light second hand Shay engine and six miles of light 
second hand steel. Please quote lowest price on what you 





Position ; 
have 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN IN RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard to keep books and be assistant to manager. Must have 
the best of reference and not afraid of work. 

Address “D. 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-STENOGRAPHER AND LUMBER CLERK 


Young man, lumber experience. Must be rapid and accu- 








rate at figures; good writer. Lumber company, Northwest 
side, Chicago. State age, references, experience, salary ex 
pected. Address “D. 147,’ care AMERICAY LUMBERMAY, 





WANTED-EXPERIENCED LOGGING 
Superintendent who is vigorous and pushing and resourceful, 
and not over 40 years old. Must produce 15,000,000 hemlock 
annually and the bark which goes with it. 

Address “Db. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER FOR 





Retail yard in good city, 30,000 population. Give references, 
experience, age and patios ality. 
Address UICK,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-FIRST CLASS YARD MANAGERS FOR 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Montana. Good salaries 
and permanent position to the right men. Only men who 
have made good need apply. 





IMPERIAL LUMBER YARDS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN AS OFFICE 
Assistant in our hardwood department. If possible would 
like a young man who is a fairly good inspector and having 
wholesale office experience, familiar with mills in West 
Virginia and Kentucky, as well as the selling end. A good 
opportunity to an ambitious young man of ability. Give 


age, experience, references and salary desired in strict confi- 
dence. Address 
“LUMBER JOBBER,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE NEW YARD 
In small Oklahoma town. State age, experience, salary ex- 
pected and give references. 

Address “D, 132,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—OFFICE SALES MANAGER 
Mahogany, thorough knowledge of trade, good correspondent 
ané well recommended. 

Address “2D. 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-BUYER AND SALES MANAGER 
Acquainted among the yellow pine mills in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi to take complete charge of both sales and 
buying for northern wholesale office. Must be able to spend 
part of the time calling on Indiana trade. Only men of ex- 
perience who can show results need reply. Give experience, 
references and salary expected in first letter, and state 
when you can accept position. 

Address ‘D. 114,’ 


133, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





To the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


GENTLEMEN: It gives us pleasure to advise 
that during the six years of advertising in your 
journal we have received most satisfactory re- 
sults; in fact, with one exception, we have 
received more orders for engines, boilers, heaters, 
pumps and electric generators through advertise- 
ments in your journals than we have received 
through any of the many other trade journals in 
which we advertise. Yours respectfully, 


PFANNMUELLER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
F. B. Pfannmueller, President. 





WANTED AUDITOR—BY LINE YARD SYSTEM 


Applicant must have had experience as auditor and come 


well recommended. Will have supervision over ten to 
twelve yards. State experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “D. 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY-ASSISTANT TO 
Sawmill manager qualitied to run plant when manager ab- 
sent. Must also be able to take complete charge of corre- 
spondence and direct accounting. Replies must state age, 
salary expected and complete references. 

Address “D. 108," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED IMMEDJATELY—-COMPETENT 
Foreman to take charge ot seyenty-five men manufacturing 
store fixtures. A permanent position for the right man. 

WALKER BIN CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS CYPRESS, DOUBLE 
Cutting band sawyer; aiso cypress inspector to look after 
the manufacturing of lumber in saw mill. Give full list 
, 4 _— atte ik and state how soon you could report for 

LYON CYPRESS LUMBER COMPANY, 
Garyville, La. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To manufacture lumber. One who can invest some capital 
preferred. A_ splendid oppertuesy for the right man to 
make money. Northern New Mexico. Address 
CHARLES ROHDE, Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 

Practical lumbermen, superintendents and managers 
wanted—men of superior ability and experience—to take 
charge of saw mill construction and operation, logging etc. 
and become financially interested in new corporation owning 
three and one-half billion feet of timber on water's edge, 
Pacific coast. State npeesnee and full details in first replv. 

Address “C, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Proce- 
dure of Organization, Financing and Development of Busl- 
ness Corporations in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding. $2.75, sent 
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have. Address “D. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il, 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Fesruary 19, 1910. 
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Wanted = Salesmen 








| Wanted:Cmployment | 





WANTED—MARCH IST. 

Competent young man stenographer and clerk by yellow 
pine mill in Oklahoma. Must have had some experience in 
imber oftiice and write good hand. State salary wanted 
and give references 

A‘ ldress “C, 109," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“WE ‘WANT FOR A PERMANENT OFFICE 
Position, an experienced sash and door man familiar with 
all branches of the business; must be competent and able 
to show a clean record, For satisfactory service the position 
will be remunerative. Address, with full particulars, refer- 
nees and salary expected. 

[IROQUOIS DOOR CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 











PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED. 
Must be tirst class man, familiar with the manufacture 
f irdwoed flooring. Give references when writing, also 
state salary expected. Address 
AUGUST C. BECK CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


_WANTED— -A FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE BLOCK 
Sawyer to saw persimmon blocks. Must be sober. State 
wages wanted in first letter. Address 
D. H. WILL TAMS, Belzoni, Miss. 








WANTED- FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 


llow pine mill in Louisiana. 
> 


~ ‘Address “C, 112," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 


Of custom planing mill. Capable of making his own details 








i bill in work. Number of men employed from ten to: 


twenty. Address B. GOEDDE & CO., East St. Louis, Il. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Lumber and planing mill business. Must have capital ef 
$5,u00 to take position of secretary and treasurer with a 

ern doing a business of from $175,000 to $200,000 
innually in a growing city of 45,000 population. 

Address “B. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY. 


WANTED— STRICTLY RELIABLE MAN TO KEEP 
Bocks and scale logs for heading mill. Address 
oO. D. CLEVELAND, East Jordan, Mich. 





s 













WANTED 
mt and sapetio nced yard managers; hustlers not 
of work. Give experience in retail lumber yard in 





tter. Address 915 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


_WANTED— TO GET IN CORRESPONDENCE 
Wi first class mechanic, capable of taking charge of and 
nuing a small show case and general fixture factory. None 
horoushly experienced men in the fixture business need 
Pianing mill men will not do. 
TEXAS FIXTURE CO., Ft. Worth, Tex. 














ee A RESPONSIBLE YELLOW PINE 
Bu n ommission basis, who is located in Alabama 
d well acquainted with Alabama and Georgia mills and 
posted on car material and construction timbers. Ad- 
iress with references, 
‘THE YELLOW PINE JOBBER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MEN 
With money to take an interest in our business and work 
fou pa 20 years’ run. Address 
BOX 387, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 








WANTED-BY WISCONSIN SASH AND DOOR 


Manufacturer, experienced man as estimator on plan and 


list work. Must be accurate and thoroughly capable. Give 
elerences, experience and salary expected in appiying. Only 
xperienced and energetic men will fill the requirements of 

position, 

I = 

Addrss “B. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop’ on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Published by 
AMERI CAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FOREMAN. 
First class foreman for factory manufacturing stock and 
ecial millwork. Must understand plans and be able to 
indie men and lumber to best advantage. A good position 
for the right man. Address 
WILSON MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





SASH, DOOR & BLIND SALESMEN 
Can earn $50 per month on the side by sending me informa- 
tion regarding retail lumber dealers. Address 
CHAS. M. POTTER, 912 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN FAMILIAR 
With Ohio and western Pennsylvania territory. One who 
has had experience with southern white pine and hardwoods. 
Reply with reference to W. A. WILSON & SONS, 

Lumber Department, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WANT AT ONCE-SASH, DOOR AND MILLWORK 
‘Traveling salesman. One capable of estimating bills and 
taking off ordinary plan work. Minnesota territory. Good 
position for right man. State age, whether married or sin- 
gle and salary wanted. 

Address “DP, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED AT DENVER. COL.—EXPERIENCED BOX 
Salesman. One who has had experience in soliciting box 
trade in large cities 4nd thoroughly familiar with the cost 
and estimating boxes etc. State experience, references and 
salary wanted. 

Address “DPD. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO EMPLOY TRAVELING SALESMEN 
Eastern Kansas, western Kansas and western Texas. 
CLOVER LEAF LUMBER COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 


WANTED-—A GOOD ESTIMATOR FOR A CHICAGO 
Sash and door house. Must understand plans thoroughly 
and come well recommended. 

Address “D. 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN. 
We have a first class territory open and can use the serv- 
ices of an experienced man. Prefer applicant with some 
eastern experience. IROQUOIS DOOR CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANT EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
One who can take half interest in hardwood business in 
Chicago. Address “C. l-o,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING 
Salesman by yellow pine manufacturing concern producing 
50,000,000 per year. In applying give references, experience 
und state salary expected. 

Address ‘B. 183,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED 
Commission men to sell hemlock, shingles, posts, lath ete. 
to retail yard trade in Chicago, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Also complete stock of northern hardwood. 
We are manufacturers, 
Address “A, 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPPLY SALESMEN 
Can earn $50 a munth on the side sending me information 
regarding lumber manufacturers. Address 
CHAS. M. POTTER, 912 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED-VENEER SALESMAN 
Experienced in quartered oak and mahogany veneer and 
with some experience in hardwood lumber. 

Address “V. S.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—-SALESMAN 
For local lumber yard in city. Also lumber shipper who 
can invest from $3,000 to $5,000 as a working interest in 
the business. For full particulars address 
ROOMS 205-207 LOO BUILDING, 
corner Hastings and Abbott St., Vancouver, B. C. 


WANTED-—HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 
By manufacturer of North Carolina pine lumber, covering 
territory trom Ohio to Maine, to sell our celebrated “Elm 
City North Carolina Pine’ on a commission basis. We will 
bill the stock direct to the trade and carry the accounts. 
Will pay commission immediately upon confirmation of or- 
ders. Must be thoroughly experienced, competent and of 
good character. Must have good, reliable references. 

Signed ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. C. 




















WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman for the road. Give references. 
Address “R. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Wanted:Employment | 








WANTED- COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Who is able to bill work into factory, and is willing to 
travel occas sionally to sell our goods. Good salary and 

= position to right party. 

ddress “Pp. 22," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT YOUNG MAN TO MANAGE LUMBER YARD 
In small town in Michigan. State age, experience and salary 
xpected. Best of references a ye 





Address “I. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—-MANAGER PINE AND HEMLOCK 
Sales de partment by representative northern lumber manu- 

turers Must be thoroughly experienced and a business 


State full particulars, 
ences etc, 


Address “K. 24,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN 
fo send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding = wwartous books we handle pertaining to the 
jmber busi - 
AME tie AN L UMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


experience, salary, habits, 





Wanted il Mechanics 


WANTED-—SAW FILER AND ROLLER FOR BAND 
hesaw JOHN SCHROEDER LUMBER CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











A CAPABLE ESTIMATOR, OFFICE MANAGER 
And salesman, familiar with the southern trade and terri- 
tory, wishes to establish a southern distributing office and 
represent a large wholesale white pine and hardwood mill. 

Address “D. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POS: TION WANTED AS PLANING MILL 
Foreman by Al man of long experience; good reference ; 
yellow pine mill. 

Address “PLANING MILL FOREMAN,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION BY A FIRST CLASS 
Machinist with railroad and saw mill experience. Would 
like a job running a rod locomotive for a saw mill company. 
Married man. J. H. WEARE, 

312 Adams St., Monroe, La. 





GENERAL OFFICE MAN & SALESMAN 
Desires position. Eight years’ experience as accountant, 
bookkeeper, stenographer etc. in wholesale lumber business. 
Al references and bond. 

Address “HOO-HOO,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE BUYER WANTS POSITION 
At once. Large acquaintance with southern mills. Under- 
stand thoroughly retail yard and railroad requirements. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “Dp. 





136,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





POSITION WANTED AS OFFICE MAN. 
Thorough experience wholesale millwork, also management 
retail lumber yard. Desirous making permanent connection 
with view to future. Age 29. Determine ability and char- 
acter through ample references. 
Address “D. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





Al BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION. 
Good reference. Left hand side preferred. 
Address “D. 134,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LEFT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants situation. Sober and reliable. Best references. 
Address “D. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED TO BUY —- LUMBER ON COMMISSION 
Am experienced and well acquainted. Address 
BOX 512, Nacogdoches, Tex. 


EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT AND TRAFFIC 
Man desires position, est reference. 
Address “A, 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED POSITION—AS SHIPPING CLERK OR 
Assistant. Seven years’ experience yellow pine. Good ref- 
erence. Address “D, 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMPETENT TIMBER BUYER AND Woops 
Foreman desires position with reputable lumber firm. Ten 
years’ experience. Best references, 

Address “D. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER = WANTS 
Position. First class references. Addres 
P. BOX 24, Post Falls, Ida. 


PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT WITH 
Eight years’ experience in yellow pine wants position by first 
of April. Am young man and a hustler, Al reference. 
Address “D. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERT BAND OR CIRCULAR SAWYER 
Wants position. Reliable and steady. Lest references. 
Address “B. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















TWO EXPERT BAND SAW FILERS 
Would like to take charge of filing room in double band 
mill in South or West. Have had ten years’ experience in 
hard and soft timber. Can give best of references. Satts- 
faction guaranteed. 
Address “C. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Ilave good reference and experience. Address 
ALBERT ILL, 809 Seventeenth St., Rock bend, Ill. 


POSITION AS SUPT. OF LOGGING 
For some large firm. Have had fifteen years’ experience. 
Understand the construction of railroads and bridges. Am 
also familiar with locomotives, loaders and skidders. Can 
give gilt edge references. Am now employed but for business 
reasons want to change. Have been with one firm six years 
as superintendent from stump to mill. 
Address “C. 103," care AMZRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FORESTER WANTS SITUATION 
A German-American trained forester or forest nurseryman, 
able to propagate any forest wood species and all work 
pertaining to torestry. 
Address “Ht. H.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
By capable man with three years’ experience as assistant 
manager in a large retail yard. Age 29, married; speak 
German; can give bond. 
Address “EB. 140,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small adver- 
tisement in the Wanted & For Sale department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT YELLOW PINE 
Sales manager of practical experlence and ability desires 
position by April 1, or sooner if desired. References fur- 
nished. Address “C. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. | BAND SAW FILER 
Desires position with a good firm. Can tile all kinds of 
band saws and keep up the mills. Am filing at present, but 
have good reason to make a change. Can come on two weeks’ 
notice. Address “C. 107,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A SITUATION 
By an up-to-date round saw and band resaw filer and 
grinder. Address “B. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














STORE MANAGER 
Experienced commissary manager will shortly be open for 
a position. Wal! be glad to hear from some good firm who 
desire the services of a store manager. JIlave had over 
twelve years’ experience in commissary work. Can furnish 
gilt edge references or bond. Address 
“COMMISSARY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SITUATION BY EXPERIENCED MAN 
Kirst choice to build a saw mill, to operate a mill or 
plant as manager or file for a mill any kind of saws. Sec- 
ond to none on all this work. Recently finished building 
large band, circular and resaw mill, amen Mh mill, the whole 
plant, and now ready for other business. 
Aadress Bb. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Hardwood grader. ‘Total abstainer liquor. Good appear- 
ance. Age 28. Kast preferred. 
Address “D. 127,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL BUILDER 
Large experience. Good references. 
Address “D. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER BY 
First class salesman, collector and mixer. ‘Ten years in 
Northwest. Address “C. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHT AND FRAMER 
Now open for engagement to build saw, shingle or planing 
mill. Also capable of handling heavy machinery. 

J. A. SAUCIER, Sheridan, Me. 








WANTED--A BAND SAW FILER 
One who can look after box factory machinery and saws 
well as band saws. ACME BOX CO 
619 South Clinton St., Chicago, Tn. 


STATIONARY ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 

Kleven years’ experience with Corliss and slide valve 
engines and electric machinery. Married and strictly tem- 
perate. Address “D. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD FOREMAN, 
Ifardwood inspector or local salesman open for a position at 
once. Best of reference. 
Address “B. 132,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-GOOD MEN 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
Of planing mill. Twelve years’ experience. Al references, 
Address “DPD, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





UP TO DATE BAND FILER 
Wishes to make long contract. Guarantee satisfaction. 
5717 CODY ST., West Duluth, Minn, 
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| Wanted: Employment 





| Wanted-Business Opportunities | 





A HIGH CLASS SAW MILL AND LUMBER 
‘ccountant familiar with figuring, cost of production and ex- 
ne nse of operating, with practical knowledge of sawmilling 
and capable of managing selling end of yellow pine manu- 
facturing business, desires change on account of very un- 
henhtier “location. My references are former and present 
employers. Am healthy, of irreproachable habits, age 36 
and married. 

Address “B. 125." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


CASHIER-PAY MASTER 
Young married man, capabie, honest, sober and industrious. 
Seven years’ experience. Best of references from past and 
present employers. Southe rm city preferred. 
Address “B. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Al references. Address BOX 152, Penfield, Pa. 


WANT POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Will guarantee satisfaction in any size mill or no pay 
asked. References No. 1. 
Address “B. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY AN INDUSTRIOUS, SOBER 
Young married man, now employed in the retail lumber busi- 
ness aS Manager, a position with some responsible firm that 
can use a man capable of earning his salary and anxious to 
be something besides a “two bit” clerk. Experienced in 
manufacturing, yard managing and bookkeeping. Best of 
reference offered from present employers and other business 
men. Would only make change for better position. 

Address “B. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















A HIGH CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
Who understands lumbering thoroughly can be engaged 
May 1. Address “A. 141,’" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY SAW MILL MAN WITH 
Successful record as master mechanic, mill foreman and 
plant superintendent. High class references. Yellow pine 
and py eee experience. 

Address ‘A. 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANT A POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 

Have had twenty years’ experience on band, rotary and 
gang in fast mills and all kinds of timber. Can give Al 
reference; 39 years old, strictly sober and married. Can 
come at once. 


Address “S. 37, care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, sten- 
ographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales mana- 
gers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments, if you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the peopie. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn SBt., 


ATTENTION WHOLESALER AND LINE YARD 
Owners. <An_ experienced acifice coast purchasing agent 
open for position December or January 1. At present em- 
ployed. Perfectly familiar large and small mills, Oregon, 
Washington, northern California. Up on all mills having 
differential freight rates. Can save you money. Furnish 
any kind of references. Address 

“PURCHASING,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Chicago, Ill. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles ete. ? 

Want new or second hand machinery? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Waut electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails ete.? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write to the Want & For 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


 Wanled=Tinberimber Lands 


Sale Depart- 
We can help you and 





melanie 
: OAK . 


11 
ligx 


1x1 
tne WISCONSIN CHAIR CO., 
Port Washington, Wis. 


WANTED—COMMUNICATION WITH SAW MILLS 
Getting out sawn white and red oak switch ties. 
Rh. A. HOOTON LUMBER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUMBER ‘WANTED. 
25 pieces 5-4x 6x16 
S pieces 5-4x12x16. 
Clear white oak, either kiln dried and S28 or rough. 
THE FEARON LUMBER & VENEER CO., Ironton, Ohio 











WANTED—HARDWOODS 
Oak, poplar, gum, cottonwood, tupelo gum, cypress, hick- 
ory, beech and elm lumber, dry stock, one or more cars 
each; all thicknesses and grades, log run or on grade. Will 
also contract for mill cuts. State what you have and will 
have, with prices f. o. b. cars shipping point. 
AMERICAN LUMBER CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED-—OAK, HARD MAPLE AND ELM. 


We want to contract for a large quantity of small dimen- 
sion oak, hard maple and elm for bending. Must be clear 
and sawed from young, tough timber. Lengths from 2 to 
8 feet. LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








7 


WHITE OAK CAR MATERIAL 
White oak bridge Bag shop and better 
cypress, oak, all g ades 

VARNER LAND & ‘LUMBER Cco., 

Pine Bluff, Ark 





MILL OUT-PUT WANTED. 


By a large manufacturer and wholesaler, the output of a 


mill cutting about 50,000 feet daily with planer. Can con- 
tract or make advance if conditions justify. 
Address “T. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





I WANT TO BUY AGOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Or hardware business for cash. Write me, giving full par- 
ticulars. Address “L. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COUNTRY YARDS WANTED 
Nebraska. Small investment. 
S LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 








In easter 
YAT Lincoln, Neb 
WANTED-—A HUSTLING FIRM 
As selling agents of British Columbia timber lands for the 
largest operators in that province. We guarantee our prop- 
ositions and give liberal commissions. 

H. M. H., Box 1558, Victoria, B. C. 








WANTED-—AN EASTERN CONNECTION. 
A good, live timber brokerage concern in Al standing on 
the Pacific coast wants an eastern or middle West connec- 
tion. References exchanged. Address 
“Pp. A. C.,” 1008 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


YARD WANTED 
I want a good retail yard in northeastern Iowa, north- 
western Illinois or southwestern Wisconsin. Will pay cash. 
Address “B. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—TO PURCHASE 
A number of retail lumber yards in Wisconsin or northern 
Illinois. Address 


BARKER LUMBER CO., Delavan, Wis. 





LOCATION WANTED 

A factory employing 100 men, making a specialty of fine 
interior trim and fixtures, wants to correspond with those 
interested in locating industries. Rigid investigation of 
labor conditions and other pertinent matters required. Want 
to increase and employ 200 to 300 men, on sash, doors and 
interior work. 

Address “A. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-TO BUY LUMBER YARD 
Write, giving full particulars as to location, stock, price, 
terms And amount of business, 
dress “A, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-EXPERIENCED MILLMAN 
Owning mill or wanting to build to cut by the thousand 
near Tacoma, Wash. All or part of 500,000,000 feet timber 
owned by us. Logs delivered at mill side. Fine location. 
Address “N. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—500,000 OAK STRIPS 

Sawed from young tough oak trees, for bending purposes. 
These strips must be strictly clear. They must measure % 
inch thick, 1% inches wide, 6 feet 2 inches long. They can 
be shipped green as they come from ‘the saw. 

LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED 
Responsible commission firm desires mills producing first 
class yellow pine to submit list of surplus stocks and prices 
for immediate sale in Illinois territory. 
dress “M. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-GUM LUMBER. 
We buy anywhere from one to 100 cars, or contract for 
the entire cut of mills. Log run lumber preferred. 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX CO., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


WE ARE IN THE MAHKET FOR OAK, CYPRESS 
And gum. In answering, state amount you have and how 
long it has been on sticks 
BROWN- McREYNOLDS LUMBER CO., 
1014 Association Building, Chicago. 


| Wanted-Seeond Hand Machinery 


WANT TO BUY 6 FT. OR 7 FT. BAND SAW MILL 
Machinery. Must be in good order and low price. Will 
vuy in next few days. Write fully, describing machines. 

Address “D. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BELT GANG 
Second hand. Must be in first class condition. 
MARVIN F. LEACH, Ewen, Mich. 




















CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS 

No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real estate or business anywhere, at 
any price, address FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
1507 Adams Express Bldg., Chicago, III. 


WE CAN DO IT. 
Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate 
its cost. 





(for Sale-Retail fumber Yards 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Wanted a party with $5,000 to $10,000 to invest in a 
retail lumber business in a city of 35,000, alive and pro 
gressive. Object, to better take care of a growing and profit- 
able business. Arrangements could be made for an active o1 
silent partner as the condition might suggest. 
Address “D. 130,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Located in northeastern Nebraska; a city of 5,000 popula- 
tion; good country surrounding it; excellent opportunity for 
a live man; reason for selling, wish to retire from active 
business. If inter a address 

123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—RETAIL YARD IN BEAUTIFUL 
Growing sea coast town (summer and winter resort) in 
southern California. Annual sales over $100,000. No real 
estate. Good sheds and trackage. Good reasons for selling. 
Price right to quick purchaser. 

Address ‘Cc. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANT TO BUY 


Seventy-five to one hundred and fifty million feet of timber“ 


with or without mill. Must deal direct with owner. 
Address “D. 107," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—CYPRESS LOGS FOR TURNING 
urposes, 8 to 12” tops, 6 to 10’ long. 
Address “D. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LAND SCRIP WANTED 

Will pay spot cash for any portion of 5,000 acres of 

Santa Fe Forest Reserve scrip, or any other valid land 

scrip. Write, stating what issue of scrip you offer, denomi- 

nation of each certificate and name the ana cash price 

you will accept for oo holdings. Addre 

THE W. E. MOSES LAND SCRIP & REAL TY CO., 

300 Jacebson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 











HARDWOOD TIMBER. 
Wanted 


of from 20,000 to 25,000 acres or, if smaller, where holder 


Lowest cash price on southern hardwood tracts 


can assure options on neighboring timber to make up total; 
Arkansas preferred. State details fully in first letter. We 
have no time to waste on parties who can not deliver the 
goods according to representations. 


Address “C. 117," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—10,000 TO 15,000 ACRES OAK AND 
Poplar accessible to transportation in Kentucky, Tennessee 
or West Virginia. Must be a bargain. 

Address “B. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-PACIFIC COAST TIMBER. 

Am in the market for a good tract of Pacific coast tim- 
ber. Wish to hear from owners direct. 

Address ‘B. 28,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—PORTABLE SAW MILL 
Second hand. Must be in first class condition. Give full 
details. Address 


CHARLES ROHDE, 606 Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


| Wanted:LoggingRyCiuipment | 


WANTED-—INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
5-ton, 45’ boom. State location and lowest_price. 
Address “D. 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE WANTED 

About 30- to 36-ton, good condition, delivery near New 
Orleans. Give full particulars as to condition and price. 
SANFORD & ADAMS, Zona, La. 


WANT—A FEW MILES OF 50 TO 60 LB. SECOND 
Iland steel IT’ rail with necessary angle bars, spikes etc 
Address G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., Appleton, Wis. 




















WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 
Manufacturers using small persimmon dimension stock. 
D. H. WILLIAMS, Belzoni, Miss 





LUMBER INSPECTORS 
And cargo tallymen on the Pacific coast are paid $5 a day 
and up. “The Practical Lumberman,” by Bernard Brereton, 
a well known expert, contains all the necessary information. 
Correct methods of sawing timbers and octagon spars, how 
to figure all kinds of Vacitic coast lumber, log rules, grading 
rules, standard weights and finished sizes ete. in Oregon 
pine, spruce, hemlock, cedar and shingles. Flexible cloth, 
119 pages, pocket size (4x6). Sent prepaid for $1. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 


A GOOD LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS. 
State Normal School town; rich western section; moder 
ate investment; other business; principals only. 
LOCK BOX 224, Spearfish, 8. D. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
We offer for sale or rent one of the best located yards in 
New York state. Large sheds, ample yard room, best rail- 
road facilittes, up-to-date town. Only one yard nearer than 
ten miles distant. Sales 1909, $28,000. Stock on hand will 
inventory about $10,000. Yard can be run on $8,000 well 
assorted stock and do from $25,000 to $30,000 business 
yearly. Do you want to deal with me? Other interests 
demand prompt attention, for this reason want a prompt 
customer. Will bear close QW of location and details. 

Address “YORK STATE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Doing over $30, 000 business yearly. In a good Ohio town. 
Address “B. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD FOR SALE 
In Minnesota. i country. Small amount real estate. 


>” 


Address . 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER-—A HALF INTEREST IN 
First class retail lumber business in largest and best city 
of Montana. Business is increasing and profits are large. 
Am offering this only on account of sickness in my family. 
A total investment of $17,000 required. Will give terms 

BOX 564, Butte, Mont. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 

Leading yard in splendid, southern city. 
opportunity. Principals only. 

Address ‘S. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TO SELL MORE, ADVERTISE MORE. 

Want to sell second hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails etc.? 

You surely have something to sell; advertise in the Wanted 
& For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 

Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber lands? 
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for Sale-Timber=-fimber Lands 


forSale Pacific Coasthimber fands 











forSale-Southern limber fands 





we E BUY AND SELL U.S. SCRIP FOR LOCATING 


ernment lands and acquiring title without necessity of 
ling on property. S. A. KEAN & CO. 
Bankers and Municipal Bond Dealers, 
131 La Salle St., Chicago. 


CHANCE TO BUY GROWING PINE TIMBER 
Reaso le Six hundred acres pine, second growth, average 
I stump, stands very thick; four miles 





across the 





m the railroad; 4-cent rate to Norfolk, Va. Fine invest- 
nt to hold for two or three years, or can be manufactured 
. RANCHVILLE TIMBER CO., Branchville, Va. 
FOR SALE 
Particular attention is hereby called, in accordance with 
visions of the aet of June 27, 1902 (32 Stat., 400), 
date, viz., Mareh 15, 1910, commencing at 9 o'clock 
fixed for the opening at the Cass Lake, Minnesota, 


of sealed bids for separate sections and 
for groups of not exceeding ten con- 
* the merchantable — pine timber or 

3 , and the timber 


strict land = e 





26, T. 143 N., R. 3 


I i Lake Win nibig roshish and other bodies of water in 
s. 146, 147 N., BR. 26 W., T's. 145, 146, 147 N., R. 27 W., 
145 N.. R. 2S W., killed by the overflowing of the lands 
res construction of dams. Printed lists of 


ilt of th 


to be sold, copies of the rules and regulations, 
t of bids may be obtained upon application 





and receiver, U. S. Land Office, Cass Lake, 
» the General Land Office, Washington, D. C. 
s. V. PROUFIT, Assistant Commissioner. 

‘bruary 8, 1910: Frank Pierce, First Assist- 








yp ‘SALE- 2, 300 ACRES OF TIMBER LAND 
I higan. Easy to operate and close to market. 
‘D. 5 care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


125,” 








~ BLACK LOCUST TIMBER FOR 
poles for sale. 
“PD. 123,” care 


sts or 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





VALUABLE TIMBER LANDS. 

of valuable virgin timber and mineral land, 
Rent iblic of Panama, near the sea coast, on the Con: 
rive! eae forty miles northwest of Colon (city), 
bought for $70,000 and 25 percent of the stock 
} ompany formed to develop the property; 10,000 
000 feet per acre of mahogany, Spanish cedar and 
ods can be cut from these lands. The 
r will furnish ample water, or electric, power 
or manufacturing purposes. Some sections 
land : especially adaptable to the culture of rub- 
nanas and cacao. The United Fruit Company owns 
adjoining lands. 

I $14,000 to be paid down and the balance in 
ght an payments of $7,000 each. Titles are per- 
t Miners ghts will be reserved if not wanted; or 
acquired. 


address 
WILLIAM E. 
inal Zone, Republic of Panama. 


Ai 

FOR SALE- CANADIAN TIMBER 
Georgian bay pine. Improved 
abl logging, good water transportation to 
rea wakes, also railroad. Unlimited time to cut. $5 
per M Also fine pulpwood properties in Quebec. 
Add J. H. SIMPSON, 90 Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





only ean be 
particulars 





MAXON, 
Box A, Cz 





choice 











TIMBER, FARM AND ALFALFA LANDS. 
\ny number of attractive propositions. State what you 
int ™M AER REALTY COMPANY, Columbus, Miss. 





PACIFIC COAST LAND AND TIMBER 
Use our land and timber department for land, timber and 
mills. ROBERT S. WILSON, 
1036 Henry Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS 
Cruised, surveyed and mapped. 
UW. E. WATERBURY, Ore. 


FOR SALE—100,000,000 PINE, 10,000 ACRES 
Eastern Washington, near new R. R. Das large yon dis- 
trict ; $2 M, with land. R. GALBRAITH, 

Bridgeport, Wash. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 


Investments of all sizes. Correspondence solicited. 
W. L. KEATE, Crowe Wilson Bldg., Vancouver, 


Box 651, Portland, 








B. C. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST TIMBER. 


Large tracts, well located, Vancouver Island and main- 
land; 30 cents and upward. —) Michigan and Coast 
references. E. J. WITHERSPOON, 

800 Granville St., Vancouver, B. 





PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LAND. 


If you are contemplating an investment in Pacific coast 
timber lands, write us. 


We make a business of buying direct from owner. Refer- 
ence furnished. 
COAST TIMBER & CRUISING COMPANY, 
1101-2 White Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 





OREGON TIMBER LANDS. 
I have for sale some large and small tracts of high class 
timber properties. Estimates guaranteed. 
D. W. MERRILL, Albany, Ore. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER. 
Several fine tracts on Vancouver Island and mainland. 
Bona fide buyers solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A. T. FRAMPTON, Mahon Bldg., Victoria, B. C. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
For timber lands or mill properties in Washington, Oregon 
and California, address 
W. I. EWART, Alaska Bldg., Wasb. 


PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE. 
Tracts and quarter sections in California, Oregon and 
Washington. J. F. SOULE, 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Seattle, 








FOR SALE BY OWNER-—LARGE TRACT OF 
ber on Vancouver island. Fine milling 
principals address 

N. 25, Victoria, B. C. 





forSale Southern limber fands| 








ATTENTION TIMBERMEN! 
edwood and pine timber lands for sale in large or small 
Address BOX 348, Ukiah, Mendocino Co., Cal. 


4500 ACRES OF GOOD POPLAR, OAK, 
w and white pine timber lands for sale at a bargain; 
OU acres of extra fine sStumpage. 
. B. FINLEY, Wilkesboro, N. C. 








TIMBER AND TIMBER LANDS. 
( sed, estimated, surveyed, platted, bought and sold. Own- 


holdings with 
JAMES W. THOMPSON, Winslow, Ark. 


FOR SALE—3600 ACRES 


land 45,000,000 feet, $2 board 





measure, 


7 imat , or $25 per acre. Six miles from railroad; 
to Denver. Good saw mill and buildings. 
ROOM 416, EK. & C. BUILDING, Denver, Colo. 





TIMBER AND COAL LANDS 
owners for sale, by AARON GRAHAM, 
Christiansburg, Va. 


a 7 fans 








300 MILLION FEET SUGAR PINE AND FIR 
Timber in California for sale at 75c_per M feet ote. 
Add FRED D. MASON 

258 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE—10,000 ACRES—NORTH CAROLINA 
Virgin pine, cypress and gum, on railroad; 30,000,000 feet 
good pine and oak in Virginia. BOX 871, Warren, Pa. 


A GREAT WHITE OAK PROPERTY ON R. R. 
In Greenbrier county, West Virginia; 7,500 acres with 
40,000,000 feet, half white oak; $12 per acre. 
Address “D. 129," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


50,000,000 FEET OF PINE WITH MILL 
In North Carolina. Good chance to step into a money mak- 
ing proposition. Cheap virgin timber. Cheap rates east. 
“_. 











Address 117,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE. 
I offer 15,000 acres, absolutely virgin longleaf pine, se- 


lected in 1882. Open woods, no hills, tall, long bodied tim- 


ber. Five cents to export. Outside storm belt. Solid body. 
Reasonable price and terms. Average 8,500 feet per acre. 


Can be worked up to 200,000,000. 

11,319 acres, 71,645,000 feet, 65 percent rosemary short- 
leaf, balance fine quality mixed hardwoods, white oak, ash, 
hickory gum. Compact body, no hills, open woods. Can be 
worked up to 110,000, 000 feet. 

I have inspected both properties and will furnish detailed 
estimates by forties. ‘Titles perfect and warranted on both 
deals. Both properties close to railroad. Buyers interested 
in large or small tracts of southern pine, hardwood or 
cypress, for investment or operation, would find it to their 
advantage to figure with me. J. NUMA JORDY, 

308 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


ALABAMA & MISSISSIPPI TIMBER LANDS 
Estimated, platted, bought and sold. Address 
N. C. GLYNN, Quitman, Miss. 








SAMUEL COLLYER-DEALER IN WASHINGTON 
And Oregon timber lands, saw mills, shingle mills and log- 
804 Leary Bldg., Seattle. Correspondence 
reference. 


ving 


nances, 
ed sank 





FOR SALE-—PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS. 
We own and control severa) large tracts of high grade 
er lands, particularly on Vancouver island, also west 
ast of British Columbia Most of these have been thor- 
hly cruised by reliable, first class American cruisers and 
e reports we will absolutely guarantee. Timber is all 
itary to sheltered salt water. Prices right. Corre- 


pondence solicited. 
WESTERN FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
P. O. Box 511, Victoria, B. C. 


on SALE-BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGING 





Camp complet ‘‘’wo donkey engine, equipment, in good 
ocation in Briti h Columbia. $15 000. About 5,000,000 
good ti mber under contract at $1 per thousand. More 


timber avail able 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN TIMBER CO., 
Room 6, 


Empire Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 





FOR SALE-SOME VERY DESIRABLE TRACTS 
Of pine and hardwood timber lands in Arkansas in tracts 
from 1,000 to 20,000 acres. 

BRINKLEY LAND & IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Brinkley, Ark. 


15,000 ACRES VIRGIN L. L. YELLOW PINE 
In central Alabama, Estimate 6,500 feet in a compact body. 
Address “D. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SEVERAL LARGE AND SMALL YELLOW PINE 
Timber propositions. I have some of the best timber in 
Florida. BENJ. SAMS, 
Atlantic National Bank Bldg. (Room 814), Jacksonville, Fla. 











TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 














TIMBER FOR SALE. 

4,617 acres N. C., 32 million feet oak, i and yellow 
pine, 2% miles from railroad. Price $60.0 

18,000 acres N. C., 6,500 feet per acre, "Ses oak, poplar 
etc. Price $10.00 per acre. 

7,000 acres Alabama longleaf pine, virgin, 
water transportation, land dry, level, 
Price $18.00 per acre. 

7,500 acres in Virginia, on railroad, 21 million feet, % 
oak. Price $35,000. 

3,000 acres 'T. R. on C. & O. Ry., W. Va., 75 percent oak, 
4,500 feet per acre. Price $10.00 per acre. 

7,200 acres in Florida, 3,000 feet per acre, on railroad, 
aes, additional = virgin. Price $4.50 per acre. 

dress . 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AN EXPERIENCED N. C. PINE LUMBERMAN 
And manufacturer with means, now engaged, has an interest- 
ing proposition for a party to come in with him. Principals 
only, and such as control upwards of $100,000. 

Address “D, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-SOUTHERN TIMBER LAND 


If you want hardwood or yellow pine timber propositions, 


railroad and 
6,000 feet per acre. 








well located and oo the money, send us your require- 
ments. Expert cruise 
SOUTHERN TIMB ER & LAND CO., Spencer, Ind. 





FOR SALE-LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE. 
50,000,000 feet of virgin longleaf, in fee or stumpage, 
in Texas and Louisiana; fine location; reasonable terms. 
Can add to 150,000,000 feet. L. A. BEEM, Spencer, Ind. 


320,000,000 FEET OF VIRGIN 
Longleaf pine timber, solid body, in fee simple. This body 
of timber is considered to be the finest remaining in the 
South. <A very low price will be quoted one that has the 
cash. W. W. YEATES, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
MONEY MAKER-—150.000 ACRES MEXICAN 
Timber land containing 1,500,000,000 feet merchantable tim- 
ber, mostly pine. Fifteen miles to railroad, down navigable 
river. $1.50 = acre. Easy terms 
CHARLES PETE RSON, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


PUBLIC AUCTION. 

Wednesday, March 2, 12 o'clock M. 1,430 acres timber— 
coal, surface oil and gas (will be offered separately or as a 
whole) at the Court House, Sutton, W. Va. This property 
is located in Braxton county, West Virginia, B. & O. R. R. 
running through it; easy access to the Coal & Coke R. R. 
We have the proposition for sale from parties whose finan- 
cial circumstances demand immediate returns. Investigate, 
timber and coal dealers. ‘This must sell 

Send all communications to 

THE WHEELING REALTY COMPANY, 
318 Schmulbach Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER LAND 
Six thousand acres, in fee simple. Will cut 25,000,000. 
Export besides R. R. pit and pulp. Underlaid with several 
veins valuable coal. Railroad alongside and switch into the 

tract. Dirt cheap to quick buyer. 
J. A. BOORD, 














McClellandtown, Pa. 


SOUTHERN TIMBER AND COAL LANDS. 

I buy and sell timber and coal lands in W. Va., Va., N. C., 
Ky. and 'Tenn. Large tracts a specialty. 3ank references 
exchanged. Correspondence with owners or actual prospec- 
tive purchasers solicited. 

HOWARD SUTHERLAND, Elkins, W. Va. 


STANDING TIMBER FOR SALE IN GEORGIA 








69 million feet pine—mostly shortleaf or N. C. pine. 
10 cypress. 
39 ba “ es. 


30 oe os 
14 si is 
9 “ 


gum. 


ash. 
poplar, hickory, cedar etc. 
164 million feet. 

Located on 21,492 acres, about one-third in fee, balance 
19 to 29 years’ lease. All in condensed tract, favorably 
situated on two railroads and a navigable river. 

We are not manufac turers or brokers, but owners. 

THE SIZER TIMBER COMPANY, 
15 William St., 
New York, 
Care Robert R. Sizer & Co. 


FOR SALE—BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN leads the world in publica- 
tions intended for lumbermen. Send for circulars concerning 
new books to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers. 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE 
Contains 61,427 code words, and each size of each grade of 
each article of lumber is represented by ONE word. By 








using the Telecode you can greatly shorten and simplify 
your message and effect a big saving in your telegraph 
bils. 


Prospectus free for the asking. 

Are you interesetd? 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 


for Sale-Hardwood Timber 


FOR SALE-50,000 ACRES CHOICE MAHOGANY 
For sale hard land, deep water harbor; $2.50 per acre. 
E. J. SMITH, Hamilton, N. Y. 


16,000 ACRES HARDWOOD TIMBER 
Containing 24,000,000 white ash, 24,000,000 hickory, 15,000,- 
000 white oak, 15,000,000 rock elm; oy rich, level land. 
Will sell for $8 per acre. W. YEATES, 

115 an. S. St., Chicago. 


POPLAR TIMBER FOR SALE 
Best small tract of hardwoods (60 percent poplar) in 
western Nortn Carolina; excellent investment or saw mill 
proposition ; price $6,000; will double in value in three years. 
Cc. A. DIVINE, Franklin, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
Oak, chestnut and poplar timber and oak tan bark. 
ddress “B, 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 


























YOU NEED THE TELECODE 
If you use the telegraph. It shortens and simplifies your 
telegrams. It pays for itself many times over in the course 
of a year. It is indispensable in every lumber office, and 
should be carried by every traveling salesman. Descriptive 
circulars oe samples free for the asking. Price $5 per 
copy, aid. 
A MIERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 











